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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE MEANING OF THE STABLE OF BETHLEHEM 


E stable of Bethlehem is a fact 

and a symbol. Many of us ob- 
scure the fact and hence fail to un- 
derstand the symbol. True, we 
build what purports to be a fac- 
simile of the stable, or at least of the 
stall and the manger, and place it in 
the church, as a stimulus to Christ- 
mas piety. But we prettify it. The 
straw on the floor and in the man- 
ger is new and sweet. The shep- 
herds are picturesque, washed and 
scrubbed and as the children say 
“nice and clean.” In 
the flesh they were 
not so; they had 
come in from the 
fields just as the an- 
gels’ message caught them. If they 
had waited to wash and dress and 
primp they would have missed the 
Great Event and we should have 
had a companion parable to that of 
the foolish virgins who arrived too 
late. No, the poor fellows were typ- 
ical Asiatic shepherds, uncouth, un- 
washed, malodotous. And the sta- 
ble: we write poems and sing hymns 
about it; we paint pictures of it. 
But we idealize it. Wisely, no doubt 


The Stable: 
Ideal 
and Real 





and properly, for the purpose of art 
is to please, and an utterly realistic 
Palestinian stable would nauseate 
nice people. 

None the less it is a pity that we 
do not get a correct idea of what the 
original stable of Bethlehem was 
like. Our Savior’s birth in sordid 
surroundings had a purpose. It was 
not accidental. Nothing in His life 
was accidental. The census of 
Quirinus, the sixty-mile journey 
(on foot, for of course the pictures 
of Mary riding on an ass, with Jo- 
seph walking alongside are only 
imaginative), the overcrowded inn, 
the last-minute refuge in a stable 
were foreordained, as the theolo- 
gians say, from all eternity. 

What then was the reason of the 
birth of Christ in a stable? Ordi- 
narily we explain that it was to in- 
culcate the virtue of humility and 
to commend voluntary poverty. 
Doubtless. But I venture to sug- 
gest that the stable had another 
purpose, never as far as I know re- 
corded in any pious book or poem. 
The purpose of the stable was to stir 
us to resolve that no child of God 
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should ever again come into the 
world in such wretched circum- 
stances as Jesus. The Infant in the 
manger seems to say, “Come to my 
birthplace and you shall see such 
conditions as you can never have 
imagined. You comfortable per- 
sons, especially you rich, who as- 
semble in a fashionable church 
[what an anomaly, “fashionable 
church”!], you who sit in uphol- 
stered pews and sing, ‘Come all ye 
faithful to Bethlehem, to Bethle- 
hem!’ come indeed and I will show 
you how millions of poor have to 
live and in what surroundings their 

children come into the world.” 
They say that Abraham Lincoln, 
seeing slaves sold on the block in 
the market place of 


Come to New Orleans went 
Bethlehem home to Illinois with 
Come a determination to 
and See! put an end to slav- 


ery. It is recorded 
also that the Emperor Constantine, 
converted to Christianity, decreed 
that no one from that time forth 
should be put to death on a cross. 
Lincoln learned his lesson, Constan- 
tine his; why have we Christians 
not learned in nineteen centuries 
that poverty—extreme poverty—is 
a shame and a scandal to Chris- 
tianity? 

Please, I beg of you dear reader, 
do not at this point quote the text 
“the poor you have always with 
you” as if it were an excuse for 
criminal apathy towards social in- 
justice. To hear some people say 
those words one would imagine 
they held it a duty and a virtue to 
see that the poor remain poor. Be- 
sides, I am not talking about ordi- 
nary poverty, honorable, respecta- 
ble, decent, middle-class poverty. 
The fact under consideration is a 
stable, a real stable, cold, dirty, foul, 
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with rats and lice and other vermin 
—a stable like that as a place for a 
mother to bring forth a child! 
That’s the fact, and the shame is 
that such conditions substantially 
persist. Even now, A. D. 1937, mil- 
lions of human beings are born, live 
and die in the midst of dirt, filth, 
squalor. Will anyone dare main- 
tain that our Savior intended such 
things to be forever perpetuated? It 
is time we stopped using a Scripture 
text as a bromide to put our con- 
sciences to sleep. 

The simple truth is that, if we 
continue to look with equanimity 
upon dire poverty, tolerate the enor- 
mous disabilities of the wretchedly 
poor, and wink at the senseless and 
wicked extravagances of the rich, 
we haven’t taken in the meaning of 
the stable of Bethlehem. 


NLY of late has the Christian 
world (contradiction in terms, 
“Christian world”?) awaked with a 
start to realize how prodigious the 
phenomenon of Communism has 
become in “no time.” It seems to 
have sprung out of the ground, here, 
there, in a score of countries, and 
especially in those that were consid- 
ered particularly strong in the Chris- 
tian faith. Only yes- 


terday, so it seems, Why Com- 
we were told by trav- munism? 
elers to the Holy How? 


Land that the Rus- 

sian peasants on pilgrimage to Pal- 
estine, surpassed all others in dem- 
onstrative piety at the crypt of the 
Nativity and at the Holy Sepulcher. 
To-day these same Russian peasants 
seem content with atheism, more 
than content, militant champions of 
atheism. Again, only yesterday we 
were told that in Spain and Mexico 
Catholic piety existed in all its pris- 
tine vigor. A Spanish priest here in 
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New York on the eve of the revolu- 
tion in his native land said “‘No, No, 
there will be no trouble for the 
Church, we are ninety-eight per 
cent Catholics in Spain.” To-day in 
Spain there is the maddest wildest 
most incredibly savage persecution 
of the Catholic religion that has 
happened since the days of Diocle- 
tian. 

Now why? I know I shall be ac- 
cused of “simplicism” if I answer 
in one word, or one sentence. Late- 
ly I stumbled upon the phrase in a 
newspaper, “the peasant mind that 
oversimplifies the explanation of 
great affairs,” and I remember 
Charles Bigg’s expression in his 
masterly Introduction to The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine: Augus- 
tine, he says, wanted “a trenchant, 
uncompromising answer [to his 
doubts} such as young men love.” 
But I also remember that the pres- 
ent Pope who has not the peasant 
mind and is (alas!) no longer a 
young man, risked the accusation 
of oversimplification when he un- 
covered the root of the social prob- 
lem with one word, “Greed!” So I 
am emboldened to say simply that 
Communism is due to the fact that 
we Christians have never really 
looked at the stable of Bethlehem, 
or looking at it have 
not seen what it 
means. Lincoln 
didn’t come away 
from the slave market with that fa- 
miliar confession of impotence and 
moral cowardice “Too bad, but what 
can be done about it?” But, for cen- 
turies we Christians have knelt at 
the crib, have sung “Holy Night,” 
“Adeste Fideles,” “The Snow Lay 
on the Ground”; we have exchanged 
Christmas cards with pretty pic- 
tures and pious verses about the 
dear little poor little Jesus in the 


Eyes and 
See Not 
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cold stable with nothing to warm 
Him and His Mother but the breath 
of the oxen. We have indulged in 
a kind of annual spasm of senti- 
mental piety every Christmas but 
none the less, we haven’t learned 
the lesson of that crib. 


H, of course we have handed out 
alms. That’s easy. The usher 
all “dolled up” in his Christmas 
best, white-winged collar, resplen- 
dent tie, “tails,” pencil-striped 
trousers, and spats, passes the plate 
from pew to pew; the women, some 
of them wearing perhaps a couple 
of thousand dollars’ worth of cloth- 
ing; and the men who have sent ex- 
pensive presents to people who 
didn’t need them and are bored with 
them, these men and women, I say 
drop a nickle or a quarter on the 
plate and turn again to the hymn- 
book and sing, “So sweetly on the 
straw He lies, He must have come 
from Paradise.” That’s the meas- 
ure of their understanding of the 
fact and the symbol of the stable. 


MONTH or two ago there ap- 
peared a book entitled A Skep- 
tic in the Holy Land. It was intro- 
duced as “the story of a man’s find- 
ing his way to a spiritual conclu- 
sion through the doubts and disil- 


lusionments of religion.” Now, I 
have never been in 

the Holy Land. I Nowadaysin 
think I shall never Jesus’ Land 


go. I fear the “dis- 

illusionments” if not the “doubts” 
that the skeptic had to surmount. 
There were plenty. For example, 
he describes Cana of Galilee: “It 
makes a loathsome and abominable 
impression on the traveller, not of 
itself, for it can seem a touching- 
ly pretty place, but because of 
the beggars who attack en masse. 
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There comes a chorus of 
screams: ‘Hajji, Hajjil’ ‘It is the 
children, calling you pilgrims!’ 
shouted Tumul through his cupped 
hands. .. . They were dirty, almost 
naked, sore-eyed, sore-eared, sore- 
mouthed, and scabby-handed, yet 
they were offering us cups of wa- 
ter. Some of the girls had ragged 
dolls and one boy had a top and a 
cord. They leaped on the running 
board and then, closing in behind 
them came a horde of old men and 
women, pleading with us, livid, half- 
human, holding out their two hands, 
shaking their skin-cracked palms, 
writhing and moaning with an- 
guished monotony: ‘Baksheesh! 
Baksheesh!’ . . . It must have been 
such howling mobs that pestered 
Jesus. The disciples must have 
been a walking human wall around 
him to keep those beggars back. 
Yet they were the ones he wanted to 
preach to. They were the ones he 
fed in the wilderness. It was their 
blindness he took away, their lep- 
rous sores and bloody issues that he 
healed. What is the matter with us 
that we forget that? I had squirmed 
and felt contaminated because they 
crowded around me and was re- 
lieved when we rolled away, lordly 
in their eyes, although our car was 
only a hired one and ready to col- 
lapse. These wretches were His 
care but they have not been ours. 
Why haven’t His followers done 
something for them?” 

Our spontaneous reaction against 
this charge is to cry “Calumny,” 
and indeed the accusation that we 
have “done nothing” is untrue—ob- 
viously. But when we have satis- 
fied the impulse of self-defense, we 
must confess that the persistence 
of such conditions in the Holy Land 
—or anywhere else—is a scandal 
and a crime. 
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S late as 1891 when Pope Leo 
XIII. issued the famous En- 
cyclical on the “Condition of the 
Working Classes,” he was, says the 
present Pope, “so far and so unex- 
pectedly in advance of his time that 
the slow of heart ridiculed the study 
of the new social philosophy” which 


he had recommended. Pope Pius 
says indeed that 

even “towards the After the 
close of the nine- “Skeptic,” 
teenth century... the Pope! 


human society ap- 

peared more and more divided into 
two classes. The first, small in 
numbers, enjoyed practically all 
the comforts so plentifully supplied 
by modern invention. The second 
class, comprising the immense mul- 
titude of workingmen, was made up 
of those who, oppressed by dire 
poverty, struggled in vain to escape 
from the straits which encompassed 
them. This state of things was 
quite satisfactory to the wealthy, 
who looked upon it as the conse- 
quence of inevitable and natural 
economic laws, and who, therefore, 
were content to abandon to charity 
alone the full care of relieving the 
unfortunate, as though it were the 
task of charity to make amends for 
the open violation of justice... . 
On the other hand, the working 
classes, victims of these harsh con- 
ditions, submitted to them with ex- 
treme reluctance, and became more 
and more unwilling to bear the 
galling yoke. Some, carried away 
by the heat of evil counsels, went so 
far as to seek the disruption of the 
whole social fabric.” 

And this condition prevails now 
after 1,900 Christmases have come 
and gone with midnight Masses and 
songs at the crib and the outpour- 
ing of an infinite deal of pious senti- 
mentality about the poor. 














ENTIMENTALITY? Where did 
it ever overflow more copiously 
than in England of the Dickens’ 
era? It would seem that the whole 
population fairly gurgled in the 
flood of emotion let loose at Christ- 
mas time. But no one seemed to 
sense the incongruity of the bru- 
talities and the cruelties of Oliver 
Twist’s London and the spirit of 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” But 
why go overseas to seek for para- 
doxes and anomalies? Here in New 
York we have our gorgeous Fifth 
Avenue, a mart for the most exces- 
sively luxurious goods ever assem- 
bled. Parallel with Fifth Avenue 
at a distance of some 


Lookon This 350 feet is Sixth 
Avenue— Avenue, a street of 
and on This cheap shops, beg- 

gars, “quick and 


dirty” eating places, fly-by-night 
“liquidation sales,” several continu- 
ous blocks of employment offices 
with swarms of despondent men 
and women elbowing one another to 
get a peek at the posted list of pos- 
sible jobs. The jobs, even now with 
the recurrence of “good times” 
seem to be about one for every thou- 
sand seekers. In consequence Sixth 
Avenue is one of the inevitable ren- 
dezvous of Communists. 

On Fifth Avenue dazzling wealth, 
insane extravagance, ostentatious 
luxury; on Sixth Avenue poverty, 
despair, rebellion, the germs of so- 
cial revolution. The contrast is as 
great as that between the golden 
palace of Herod at Jerusalem and 
the filthy stable at Bethlehem. The 
citizens of Palestine in those days 
noticed the disparity but took it as 
a matter of course. So now do the 
citizens of New York. If any one 


refuses to accept the condition with 
equanimity; if he stands on a street 
corner, and shrieks out a condem- 
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nation of Scciety and of the Church 
for tolerating such injustice, we 
damn him with an epithet “Com- 
munist.” But as likely as not he is 
speaking—unknown to himself and 
his hearers—a modernized adapta- 
tion of St. James, “Go to now, ye 
rich men, weep and howl in your 
miseries, which shall come upon 
you. Your riches are corrupted: 
and your garments are motheaten. 
Your gold and silver is cankered: 
and the rust of them shall be for a 
testimony against you, and shall 
eat your flesh like fire. You have 
stored up to yourselves wrath 
against the last days. Behold the 
hire of the labourers, who have 
reaped down your fields, which by 
fraud has been kept back by you, 
crieth: and the cry of them hath 
entered into the ears of the Lord of 
sabaoth. You have feasted upon 
earth: and in riotousness you have 
nourished your hearts, in the day of 
slaughter.” 

The peculiar pathos of it, and the 
shame, is that certain Christians 
passing by, and hearing a diatribe 
essentially similar to that of the 
apostle, are scandalized and cry 
“anarchy!” In spite of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the encyclicals and a 
flood of books and pamphlets on 
social justice, many of our people 
don’t even know anarchy from 
apostolic Christianity. 

No! we have never really seen 
that stable. At least we have not 
seen it as Lincoln saw the slave mar- 
ket and as Constantine saw the 
Cross. 


HOSE same Christians, who by 
the way, considering themselves 
particularly orthodox, scent heresy 
in any priest who cries out against 
social injustice, are fond of insist- 
ing that we should “preach the 
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Gospel” or as they say “stick to the 
Gospel.” What they think to be 
the content and the extent of the 
Gospel they fail to make clear. I 
think they mean “Keep clear of 
present-day actualities; make no 
specific applications of the Gospel 
to the social prob- 
lems of our day; 
speak and write of 
Palestine in the days 
of Herod. Or go 
still further back. Moses is a safe 
subject. So is King David if you 
don’t bring in Nathan’s parable of 
the rich man who had exceeding 
many sheep and oxen but neverthe- 
less took the poor man’s one little 
ewe lamb. The application of that 
story to modern conditions might 
embarrass some members of the 
congregation. So, just tell the story 
of David and Saul or David and 
Jonathan. Speak of Babylon, 
Nineveh, Sodom and Gomorrah, not 
of New York, London, Paris, Wash- 
ington. 

As for “preaching the Gospel”: 
those who would limit us to that as 
to something innocuous, don’t real- 
ize that the Gospel is packed with 
dynamite. It wouldn’t be discreet 
in some congregations to read in- 
cisively and knowingly the story of 
Dives and Lazarus, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that no reason is 
given for the damnation of Dives 
except that, being clothed in purple 
and fine linen and feasting sumptu- 
ously every day, he didn’t recognize 
any obligation to Lazarus at his 
gate. And oh, yes, be sure you use 
the names “Dives” and “Lazarus.” 
Don’t say “Rich Man” and “Poor 
Man” though that of course is the 
gist of the story. And when you 
quote that terrific utterance “How 
hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; it 


Keeping 
Religion 
in the Past 
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is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into heaven,” be sure 
to explain that the eye of a needle 
is a postern gate 8 feet high and 4 
feet wide in the city wall. The poor 
people will say “Oh, yeah?” but the 
rich can relax and breathe easily. 
When our Savior says “Blessed are 
ye poor” as we find it in St. Luke’s 
report of the Sermon 
on the Mount, be 
sure to tell the con- 
gregation that St. 
Matthew adds a couple of words 
“poor in spirit.” There are indeed 
very few who are rich indeed but 
poor in spirit. In fact, if you ask 
me I should say a rich man poor in 
spirit is almost as rare as a rosebush 
in bloom in Antarctica. And when 
the Scripture says without qualifi- 
cation “Woe to you that are rich,” 
let no preacher of the Word of God 
permit that frightful text to stand 
unqualified. He must be sure to 
stop and expatiate upon it, explain, 
and explain and explain until the 
congregation sees that after all our 
Savior was no extremist; that the 
Gospel is a very comfortable docu- 
ment for both rich and poor, and 
that the Sermon on the Mount is 
a very beautiful poem. In view of 
the fate of the radio priest who was 
over-fond of the phrase “money 
changers in the temple,” if you use 
those words, be sure to add the 
chronological and topographical de- 
tails: the “temple” was in Jeru- 
salem, dear brethren, and _ the 
“money changers” lived long long 
ago. 

In a word, preach about Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Essenes, Herodians, not 
about “malefactors of great wealth” 
or “robber barons of Wall Street,” 
or of stony-hearted bankers and 
grafting politicians. True, these 


Some Stiff 
Texts 









































modern gentry would make the an- 
cient tax gatherers seem by compari- 
son philanthropists, benefactors, 
humanitarians. But don’t say so. 
At least not from the pulpit. It 
would desecrate the house of God. 
That I think to be what they really 
mean who advocate “preaching the 
Gospel” and leaving modern social 
and economic problems severely 
alone. Christ Himself would not be 
permitted to preach His Gospel in 
many a church that calls itself by 
His Name. For His Gospel is in- 
flammatory, incendiary, explosive. 


HAT then is the original and 

authentic meaning of the 
phrase “preach the Gospel”? I hard- 
ly think that St. Paul had in mind 
a polite and popular pulpit manner 
when he said “Woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel.” He preached so 
that they killed him. So did Jesus. 
So did all the prophets from 
Abel to Zacharias. It is, when you 
come to think of it, significant that 
no true prophet died a natural 
death. I couldn’t help recalling that 
fact—inwardly—when some time 
ago a member of the faculty of a 


“great” university 
“Preach the said to me “I want 
Gospel!” you to know that 
But How? So-and-So [a minis- 


ter of religion at the 
university] has the unqualified ad- 
miration and affection of every pro- 
fessor in every department of this 
university.” “How lovely,” I said, 
but then I remembered that the min- 
ister of religion so highly popular, 
had told me that there were at one 
gathering of the faculty thirty- 
five atheists. The exploit of Blon- 
din who walked a tight rope over 
Niagara Falls was amateurish 
compared with the achievement of 
a preacher of the Gospel who holds 
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the esteem and love of thirty-five 


atheists. Jesus couldn’t do it. St. 
Paul couldn’t do it. Isaias and 
Ezechiel were slain for preaching 
the Word of God. Nathan talked 
out boldly to David and “got away 
with it’—once. But in the end he 
too was a martyr. Our Lord says 
they killed “all the prophets.” 

So, the question persists, what 
do these conservatives in every con- 
gregation, especially in rich and 
fashionable congregations, mean 
when they say “Preach the Gospel”? 
And a second query: Can one preach 
the Gospel and “please men”? St. 
Paul says “if I did please men I 
should not be the servant of God.” 
Since his day preachers have be- 
come more adroit. The popularity 
of the typical “pulpit orator” is no- 
torious. But the doubt keeps insin- 
uating itself: is the popular preach- 
er a “preacher” at all? Or only a 
tight rope walker? Or perhaps a 
Yogi with a talent for mass- 
hypnosis? Whatever be the answer 
I think the economic Tories who tell 
the bishops to tell the priest to 
“preach the Gospel” don’t know 
what they are talking about. If the 
priest were to preach the Gospel, the 
Tories would leave the Church and 
end up with Dives. And by the way, 
what a crude vulgar way our Savior 
had of referring to the destiny of 
Dives—“the rich man died and was 
buried in hell!” No popular preach- 
er would put it that way nowadays, 
at least not to a congregation “on the 
Avenue.” He might say softly and 
apologetically “Dives, a sinner who 
lived in Jerusalem in Jesus’ day, 
departed this life and took up his 
residence in a place called Sheol, 
the precise location and even the 
existence of which is held to be un- 
known by the most advanced Bibli- 
cal commentators.” 
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ERE is another difficulty for 
any zealous and dutiful Catholic 
priest, who is commanded to “stick 


to the Gospel.” The Holy Father 
has said “The world has nowadays 
sore need of valiant soldiers of 
Christ, who strain every thew and 
sinew to preserve the human family 
from the dire havoc, which would 
befall it were . . . a social order per- 
mitted to prevail, which spurns no 
less the laws of nature than those of 
God. ... No stone, then, must be 
left unturned to avert these grave 
misfortunes from human society. 
. .. Nowadays the conditions of so- 
cial and economic life are such that 
vast multitudes of men can only 
with great difficulty pay attention 
to that one thing necessary, namely 
their eternal salvation. ... All can- 
didates for the sacred priesthood 
must be adequately prepared by an 
intense study of social matters.” 

Obviously the Holy Father, insist- 
ing that the clergy be equipped with 
Social Science, did not intend that 
their knowledge of the subject 
should remain purely academic. It 
was to be preached. The pope’s con- 
cept of “preaching the Gospel” is 
therefore wider than that of the 
fearful conservatives who complain 
to the bishops if a priest uses the 
pulpit to expound principles of so- 
cial justice. 

The priest is ordered by the high- 
est Catholic authority to plunge into 
the battle for social and economic 
reform. No man can serve two mas- 
ters. We cannot obey both the 
Tories in the pews and our leader 
in the Vatican. The capitalist com- 
plains to the pastor or to the bishop, 
“Tell that priest to preach the Gospel 
and leave social and economic prob- 
lems alone.” But the pastor and 
the bishop reply “I have my orders 
from the pope, and so has ‘that 
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priest.” I am afraid we shall have 
to obey the Vicar of God rather than 
the representative of the prevailing 
system.” 

If the complainant retorts “Very 
well, but command him to be mod- 
erate,” the chances are that the 
bishop will pass the word along “Be 
moderate!” But perhaps the priest 
mounts the pulpit the next Sunday 
and opens up again: “The funda- 
mental cause of defection from the 
Christian law in social and economic 
matters, and of the apostasy of many 
workingmen from the Catholic 
Faith which has resulted from it, is 

. that unquenchable thirst for 
riches and temporal possessions, 
which at all times 
has impelled men to The “Recalci- 
break the law of God _trant” Priest 
and trample on the 
rights of their neighbors; but the 
condition of the economic world to- 
day lays more snares than ever for 
human frailty. For the uncertain- 
ty of economic conditions and of 
the whole economic régime has 
caused some to become so hardened 
against the stings of conscience as 
to hold all means good which en- 
able them to increase their profits, 
and to safeguard against sudden 
changes of fortune the wealth 
amassed by unremitting toil. Easy 
returns, which an open market of- 
fers to any one, lead many to inter- 
est themselves in trade and ex- 
change, their one aim being to make 
clear profits with the least labor. 
By their unchecked speculation 
prices are raised and lowered out 
of mere greed for gain, making void 
all the most prudent calculations of 
manufacturers. The _ regulations 
legally enacted for corporations, 
with their divided responsibility 
and limited liability, have given oc- 
casion to abominable abuses. The 




















greatly weakened accountability 
makes little impression, as is evi- 
dent, upon the conscience. The 
worst injustices and frauds take 
place beneath the obscurity of the 
common name of a corporative firm. 
Boards of directors proceed in their 
unconscionable methods even to 
the violation of their trust in regard 
to those whose savings they admin- 
ister.” 

“Enough! Enough!” cries the 
rich pewholder. “This priest is ob- 
stinate, recalcitrant, disobedient. I 
have it on the bishop’s own word 
that he would command modera- 
tion.” So perhaps the priest is put 
on the carpet and asked “What did 
you say?” “What I said, your Ex- 
cellency, was a selection memorized 
from the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, Official English translation, 
pages 41 and 42.” 


O I wonder if the excessively con- 
servative and timorous pew- 
holder who says “Preach the Gos- 
pel,” intends that we should not 
preach the Encyclicals on Social 
Justice. The tragedy is that he does 
mean precisely that. I venture to 
think there was relatively little 
preaching of Pope Leo’s Rerum 
Novarum in Spain and Mexico for 
the last forty years. For that mat- 
ter there was precious little preach- 
ing of it in the United States of 
America for some thirty-seven years. 
Even yet, the typical Catholic con- 
gregation, though it hears the phrase 
“the encyclicals, the encyclicals” is 
still so unfamiliar with the text of 
them, or even with excerpts from 
the text of them that it cannot rec- 
ognize at sight a quotation from 
Pope Leo or Pdpe Pius. As likely as 
not they say “That sounds like Fa- 
ther Coughlin’’; or even “That 
sounds like Earl Browder.” 
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CONFESS to one superstition, if 
it be such, a belief in the signifi- 


cance of coincidences. I had just 
concluded the above paragraphs 
and had turned to read some letters 
that had just arrived. On the top 
of the pile was one from which I 
cannot refrain quoting a few sen- 
tences: 

“Years before Father Coughlin ap- 
peared before the public I read the 
Pope’s Encyclical on labor and capi- 
tal and many times wondered why 
our priests never interested them- 
Selves in it. Did not the Pope ad- 
vise them to do so? Did not the 
present Pope declare that if they 
had done so during the years past 
the working people would not now 
find themselves in such distress? 
These questions and many more are 
interesting a great many Catholic 
men and women like myself, mid- 
dle aged, who have lived under and 
suffered from these conditions. We 
have known for years that some- 
thing was wrong but didn’t know 
what it was. We would like to find 
out. 

“Right here in my own city most 
of the parishes have a place for en- 
tertainments always closed and 
locked unless there 
is something on to A Reasonable 
make money. All Complaint 
right and good for 
those who can pay the price, but 
what about the others who cannot 
pay? They too would like some en- 
tertainment and God knows they 
need some to offset the terrible 
strain and worry that becomes at 
times almost unbearable. When we 
had the money we helped build and 
maintain these same buildings but 
now they are closed against us. Do 
our priests practice Social Justice 
toward people like us? We don’t 
ask charity but we do ask justice. 
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Our money and work made possible 
the fine buildings, the luxurious cars 
and houses and all the other things 
that they enjoy. We do not find 
fault because they have these things; 
we are glad of them because Cath- 
olics always want their priests to 
look and have the best. But we 
wonder. 

“Now I am not a Father Coughlin 
fan; I haven’t heard his voice in 
more than two years and from what 
I could gather of his talks lately 
wasn’t in sympathy with his views. 
But after all, he is the only one who 
has tried to let us know what it is 
all about, or who has offered a solu- 
tion even if it was the wrong one. 
He is the first priest to preach the 
Social Justice Program of the 
Pope, with the result that these 
priests who have ignored this same 
program for years jump to the front 
and either abuse him or sneer, and 
still do nothing. They don’t seem 
to know that there has been a change 
in the minds of their people. The 
old attitude of accepting everything 
with resignation and offering it up 
as a stepping-stone to heaven is 
over. We want something else.” 

Of course I shall point out to this 
distracted lady that she is in some 
matters misinformed. But in spite 
of an occasional mistake in regard 
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to facts, I think she “has a case.” 
And I recommend her statement of 
it to those who are wondering how 
Catholic countries can succumb so 
easily, so swiftly and completely to 
Communism. The process is not 
really swift. It is very slow, slower 
here than elsewhere because we suf- 
fer less than Europe from economic 
miseries. But the process is at this 
moment going forward even here in 
favored America. 

So! let us once again take a long 
penetrating understanding look at 
the Gospel to see what it does really 
teach about Social Justice. Together 
with the Gospel, let us study the 
Encyclicals which are nothing but 
the application of the Gospel to mod- 
ern economic, industrial, social con- 
ditions. 

Finally—to revert to the theme 
with which we started—when we 
look at the Christmas crib this year, 
let us try to see what it really means: 
such wretched poverty, such misery, 
such social inequality must not be 
allowed to persist. The saints tell 
us that if we look long at the crucifix 
we shall see better than in any book 
the meaning of life and death and 
sin, heaven and hell. Perhaps if 
we look long enough at the crib, we 
shall see better than in any book 
the meaning of Social Justice. 




















TWELFTH-NIGHT 


By CHARLES MALCOLM 


ITTER chill 
and gray, silent night 

held the earth. 
a little thing 
slowly, 
tiptoeing softly 
passed from stall to stall 
up a cathedral aisle 
wrapped everlastingly in shabby coat 
mittens on chubby hands 
up, up past every shadowy arch 
up to a crib— 
and stopped. 


Bright eyes wondering 

gazed 

through the hallowed dimness 

on a child—a boy 

just a wee bit tinier than the one 
who gazed down so wistfully. 
“to-morrow the kings will come” 
those were his mother’s words. 
and he looked at the small head 
peeping from the straw 

it seemed to say 

“yes, to-morrow they will come” 
and there was a fellow-feeling 

a sympathy 

for he too was poor and little 

and felt magnified that great kings 
should come to see a boy 

so poor 

so small— 

and so like himself. 














THE WAR OF THE MACHINES 


By D. MARSHALL 


PROLOGUE 


E coming of the machine one 
hundred years ago caused a cleft 
in the allegiances and hearts of men 
which may never be healed. The 
machine means the modern world; 
and therefore the controversy which 
circles round the machine is of more 
fundamental importance than the 
question of Capitalism versus So- 
cialism, or Fascism, or the monetary 
problem. I rank it next in impor- 
tance to the great controversies over 
the existence of God, and the fate 
of man. 

The fundamental importance of 
the question of the right use of the 
machine has been obscured in the 
recent past by the apparent success 
of mechanization. This trend—that 
of the mechanization of life—was 
maintained throughout the nine- 
teenth century; and challenged only 
by a few. To-day that few has be- 
come a formidable majority. 

Here is the modern world, with 
its tall concrete buildings; its num- 
berless machines—machines in the 
streets, in the air, in the factories, 
even invading the fields. To one par- 
ty it is the highest point of man’s 
achievement, and, even then, not 
the completed thing, but a stepping- 
stone only, to things more wonder- 
ful still. Men shall be as gods, hav- 
ing complete control over the forces 
of nature. 

As for the attitude of the other 
party towards the modern world, it 
is simply one of cold hatred. The 
whole thing is repellent to them, 


and though they may admit that 
there are many good things the mod- 
erns have discovered, they prefer 
the simplicities of an earlier age. 

Their enemies would say that 
these are the rear guard of a de- 
feated army—revenants from the 
dead past, doomed by the irresistible 
march of events. They would an- 
swer that the modern world is an 
achievement of men’s will, and what 
men have raised up, men can pull 
down and supplant. They are not 
all medievalists or Catholics. Among 
them is to be found the neo-pagan 
D. H. Lawrence. 

These, then, are the two parties; 
the one going on gladly with the 
work of building up the walls of 
their Babylon; the other looking 
upon the work with loathing, and 
plotting destruction. 

The conflict can perhaps best be 
studied by a series of brief reviews 
of the thought of selected partisans 
and opponents of mechanization, of 
industrialism, of the modern world. 
Disregarding the minor distinctions 
of Capitalist and Socialist, we will 
select as representative partisans of 
the modern world, Karl Marx, Henry 
Ford, the American publicist Stuart 
Chase, and Major Douglas of the 
Douglas Credit Scheme. In select- 


ing representative opponents of the 
modern world we shall again ignore 
the minor distinction between Capi- 
talist and Socialist by including 
William Morris in the list, though 
whether he was consistent in being 




















a Socialist and at the same time re- 
sisting mechanization is another 
question, which will be dealt with 
in its place. The other opponents 
of the modern world we shall select 
are the German economist Werner 
Sombart, a man famous in his own 
circle, Aldous Huxley, and—per- 
haps the most brilliant representa- 
tive of the party, A. J. Penty. 


A machine, as distinct from a 
tool, can be defined as an instru- 
ment the action of which is, at any 
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moment, beyond the control of the 
human hand. Whereas a tool is an 
instrument which is always under 
the control of the human hand. 

What place should the machine 
occupy in the world; in men’s lives? 
What is its right use? This is the 
social question of more importance 
than any other. Upon its decision 
will depend the continued existence 
or the disappearance of the modern 
world, of the things we know. 
Perhaps a decision will never be 
reached. 


THE PARTISANS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


I. Kart Marx 


It may seem strange to find the 
prophet of Communism placed first 
on the list of partisans of the mod- 
ern world; but it is the right place 
for him. It is true that he worked 
for the overthrow of the social or- 
der—the Capitalist system—which 
had brought the modern world into 
being; but—note well—his attitude 
towards Capitalism was at bottom 
one of acceptance. Marx accepted 
the Capitalist order—as a necessary 
step to something further. To him 
it was one of the foreordained 
phases of history. Capitalism was 
destiny. In time it would pass; but 
the thing it had created—the indus- 
trial system, the modern method of 
production, the modern world— 
would remain, more glorious than 
ever. Capitalism was necessary to 
bring forth the modern world; Com- 
munism was its fitting, its final 
form. 

One does not need to be much 
of a psychologist to see a certain 
Messianism about Marx’s thought. 
Many have remarked on the fact; 
the observation grows somewhat 
stale. Exteriorly, however, this 


Messianism was cast in logical 
mold; it was of the rigidest Hegelian 
logic. 

The form of the thesis of Das 
Kapital is derived from the German 
philosopher Hegel, whom nobody 
bothers about much nowadays, yet 
who, for all that, stands at the 
source of a good many streams of 
thought. The first higher critics 
were his disciples; in a way he is 
responsible for the idea of evolution, 
or progress. Similarly he was the 
master of Marx. 

According to Hegel, life and the 
processes of thought are governed 
by a threefold formula. First comes 
the “thesis”—the fact, the thing; 
then appears its “antithesis”; final- 
ly the “synthesis” of the two. 

To Marx, human history—which 
he regarded as synonymous with 
economic history—moved accord- 
ing to these three stages. The thesis 
is original primitive Communism; 
the antithesis the régime of private 
property; the synthesis Marxian in- 
dustrial Communism. That is the 
Marxian interpretation of history. 

We will not waste much time on 
the “thesis”—the first state, accord- 
ing to Marx, of primitive Commu- 
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nism. Whether we regard this state 
as actually having existed or not de- 
pends on how we define Commu- 
nism, since the primitive Commu- 
nism of the early Celts and Slavs 
was Communism only within the 
family. Individuals might hold 
possessions in common, but only in 
so far as they belonged to the same 
family. That, to my mind at least, 
is not true Communism. 

The “antithesis” of Marxian dia- 
lectical history is the régime of pri- 
vate property. First comes that 
happy period when the worker— 
peasant or craftsman—is owner of 
his land or tools; the period of small- 
scale production by individual work- 
ers. This state,—of small-scale pro- 
duction,—says Marx, can exist also 
under the Servile State. “But it 
flourishes, it lets loose its whole 
energy, it attains its adequate classi- 
cal form, only where the laborer is 
the private owner of his own means 
of labor set in action by himself: 
the peasant of the land which he 
cultivates, the artisan of the tool 
which he handles as a virtuoso.”* 
The Distributist State, we should 
call it now, in deference to Mr. 
Chesterton. 

But Marx looks upon this state 
of society with a cold and disap- 
proving eye. 

“To perpetuate it would be, as 
Pecqueur rightly says, to decree 
universal mediocrity.”* 

The peasant and the craftsman 
“are reactionary, for they try to roll 
back the wheels of history.”* 

“Small property in land creates 
a class of barbarians standing half 
way outside of society.”* 


1See Weber. General Economic History. 
» 

2 Kapital. I. Ch. 32. 

8 Ibid. I. Ch. 10. 

4 Communist Manifesto. 

5 Kapital. Il. Ch. 47. 
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Again our psychologist might say 
that it is his hereditary Judaism 
making its appearance in Marx’s 
thought—the Jew, unrooted in the 
soil, looking with contempt upon 
the people of the soil. 

To Marx’s inward satisfaction, 
however, the Distributist State is 
not to last. “At a certain stage of 
development it brings forth the ma- 
terial agencies for its dissolution.” 
The producers are separated from 
the instruments of production. The 
peasant is torn from his fields; the 
craftsman from his tools. The means 
of production — capital — become 
separated from and in the hands of 
forces opposed to labor. 

This process begins in the agra- 
rian field. “The expropriation of 
the agricultural producer, of the 
peasant, from the soil, is the basis 
of the whole process.”* (The curi- 
ous may read in books like the Ham- 
monds’ Village Laborer of how the 
destruction of the English peas- 
antry was accomplished.) The de- 
struction of the peasantry in 
England, the first stronghold of in- 
dustrialism, and its subsequent 
clearance from the land, cut loose a 
vast army of men whose arms could 
be turned to the work supplied by 
the new manufacturers. 

No doubt Marx thought that the 
peasantry of the whole world would 
share the same fate. Here he was 
in error, for this has not been the 
case, except where his followers 
have attempted it in Russia. 

However, the ancient agrarian 
forms of society—the communes— 
were destroyed all over Europe, and 
it is this, according to Sombart, that 
caused the great increase in popula- 
tion which the industrialists of 
Germany and other countries turned 
to such good account. 

6 Ibid. 1. Ch. 26. 

















This supply of labor may be 
called the “matter” of Capitalism, 
the inert passive material, to use a 
term drawn from Scholastic philos- 
ophy. The requisite active force— 
the “form”—was supplied by what 
the German historians of Capitalism 
call the gain-spirit. Max Weber has 
said that the gain-spirit—the active 
agent in the formation of industrial 
Capitalism—was a by-product of 
Calvinism or Puritanism. The pe- 
rusal of Puritan handbooks of moral 
theology, like Richard Baxter’s 
Christian Directory, leaves one with 
an irresistible conviction that here 
lies the origin of industrial Capital- 
ism. That statement, for instance, 
that the Christian must, under pain 
of divine displeasure, choose the 
most gainful way of action he can; 
or the command that he must be 
occupied, when not in prayer, with 
gainful work. 

But to return to Marx. 

We now have the two elements 
of Capitalism; the Capitalist, im- 
bued with the spirit of gain; and the 
proletarian, or producer, separated 
from the means of production. The 
former acts upon the latter, by en- 
deavoring to obtain as much gain 
(profit) as possible out of him. 
The “exploitation” of labor by the 
Capitalist, to use Marxian technical 
terminology. 

From the interaction of these two 
elements arose the modern world; 
and it is in his description of the 
processes by which this took place 
that Marx is to be seen at his best, 
his most lucid and most logical. The 
student will be surprised to find 
that the principles by which Marx 
interprets this all-important eco- 
nomic process are drawn straight 
from Aristotle. But it is a fact. They 
come from Aristotle’s Politics, and 
Marx admits it. 
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A producer can be animated by 
one of two spirits: He can desire to 
produce for his direct sustenance 
and to exchange only for what he 


himself requires. In this case he is 
aiming at accumulating goods; and 
in the nature of things there is a 
term set to the amount he wishes 
to accumulate. Or he can aim at ac- 
cumulating money; and in this case, 
his desire will be infinite. There 
will never be a term to his accumu- 
lation. He can go on forever. His 
desire for gain will never be satiated. 

It is by this principle—the infinite 
desire for gain—that Marx explains 
the history of the rise of Capitalist 
Industrialism. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century men imbued 
with this principle—the descendants 
of the Puritans, Weber would say— 
secured control of the English state, 
and thereafter their example spread 
to others.’ Thereafter the course of 
events can be explained by the prin- 
ciple that the desire of gain tends to 
infinity. In other words, it can be 
explained by the Capitalist seeking 
profit and yet more profit. 

If one aims at accumulating 
money rather than goods, says the 
immortal Stagirite in the first book 
of the Politics, it can best be done 
in one of two ways—by trade, or 
by usury. To these two methods 
correspond industrial and financial 
Capitalism, whose interests so often 
clash in the modern world. 

The fourth chapter of the first 
volume of Das Kapital is a com- 
mentary on this statement of Aris- 


7 To pursue a red herring for some lengths, 
it may be asked how it can be maintained that 
the Capitalist gain-spirit is a result of Calvin- 
ism, if Aristotle knew of its existence. The 
answer would be that men actuated by the 
gain-spirit were comparatively few until mod- 
ern times—till a religious sanction imprinted 
this spirit upon a formidable minority, who 
seized the state. Contrast the Tyrian mer- 
chants of Ezekiel 27 with a modern Capitalist 
entrepreneur. They did not re-invest their 
profits, but spent them on benches of ivory etc. 
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totle’s. Marx points out that the 
Capitalist employer of labor is really 
a merchant, buying from the pro- 
ducers—his employees—and paying 
them in the form of wages. The 
Capitalist is the merchant who has 
secured control of production. 

The amount between the wages 
paid and the selling price Marx 
called the surplus value. For, fol- 
lowing the “classical” economists 
Adam Smith and Ricardo, he con- 
sidered that the sole value of an 
article lay in the amount of labor 
expended on it. 

If, then, the Capitalist sells the 
goods produced by his workmen at 
their value, he can only make a 
profit by paying his workmen less 
than the value of the goods they 
produce. And since, said Marx, the 
only value of a good consists in the 
labor put into it, it follows that the 
Capitalist is defrauding the work- 
ers—“exploiting” them. 

One may imagine that Capitalist 
economists soon jettisoned the labor 
theory of value when they saw its 
implications !* 

From one aspect, Marx is the 
logical conclusion of Adam Smith. 
One could extract quite a little hand- 
book of Marxian apolegetics from 
the Wealth of Nations. For instance 
the two paragraphs in Chapter 8: 

“In that original state of things 
which precedes both the appropria- 
tion of land and the accumulation 
of stock (capital), the whole pro- 
duce of human labour belongs to 


8 The Marxian John Strachey thus explains 
the labor theory of value: “The fathers of 
economic thought . . . said that value was de- 
termined by labour. . . . Human labour was 
what we wished to minimize, just as wealth 
was what we wished to maximize. Human 
labor was ‘illth’ as opposed to wealth. It was 
the ‘ill’ which had to be created in the produc- 
tion of every ‘good.’ ... It was, in a developed 
form, the theory of value of Marx, and it is 
the theory of value of Marxist economists to- 
day.” Picture William Morris tearing his hair 
after reading this paragraph. 
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the labourer. He has neither land- 
lord nor master to share it with him. 

“Had this state continued, the 
wages of labour would have aug- 
mented with all those improvements 
in its productive powers to which 
the division of labour gives occa- 
sion.” 

There you are. Marxian ideology, 
complete with primitive Commu- 
nism. Marx simply completed the 
train of thought, and sought to abol- 
ish “the appropriation of land and 
the accumulation of stock,” and re- 
store the original Communism of 
Eden, augment the wages of labor 
“with all those improvements in its 
productive powers to which the di- 
vision of labour gives occasion.” 
Only he regarded the Capitalist 
phase, as we shall see, as a neces- 
sary stage through which mankind 
must pass. The bondage in Egypt. 

Our Capitalist, then, imbued with 
the spirit of gain, endeavors to ob- 
tain as much surplus—value—profit 
—as possible. The first method by 
which he attempts to do this is by 
an extension of the working day. 
This method exploited to the fullest, 
and the desire of gain still stretch- 
ing to infinity, another method is 
adopted, this time in order to cheap- 
en production—the so-called divi- 
sion of labor. It would be better to 
call it the subdivision of labor; for 
this is what it was—in Adam 
Smith’s classical example, forty 
men to make a pin. 

Marx thus arraigned the system 
of the subdivision of labor: 

“It converts the labourer into a 
crippled monstrosity, by forcing his 
detail dexterity at the expense of a 
world of productive capabilities and 
instincts. ... Not only is the detail 
work distributed to the different in- 
dividuals, but the individual him- 
self is made the automatic motor of 




















a fractional operation, and the ab- 
surd fable of Menenius Agrippa, 
which makes a man a mere frag- 
ment of his own body, becomes 
realised. ... 

“The knowledge, the judgment, 
and the will, which, though in ever 
so small a degree, are practised by 
the independent peasant or crafts- 
man... these faculties are now re- 
quired only for the workshop as a 
whole. ... What is lost by the de- 
tail labourers, is concentrated in the 
capital that employs them. It is a 
result of the division of labour in 
manufacture, that the labourer is 
brought face to face with the in- 
tellectual potencies of the material 
process of production as the prop- 
erty of another, and as a ruling 
power.””® 

This last is an important point. 
By the system of the subdivision of 
labor, manual work was separated 
from the intellectual governance of 
production. The laborer became 
just a “hand”; a part-man subordi- 
nated to a governing brain. 

The machine arose from the sys- 
tem of the subdivision of labor. It 
was its logical development. It 
could not have arisen without the 
system. And it completed the proc- 
ess of the separation of the intel- 
lectual part of production from the 
actual labor. 

The process—of separation—‘is 
completed in modern industry, 
which makes science a productive 
force apart from labour, and presses 
it into the service of capital.”’'° 

“The man of knowledge and the 
productive labourer come to be 
widely divided from each other.” 

The workman becomes generally 
a mere machine-minder. The in- 
tellectual part of production passes 


10 Ibid. 


9 Kapital. I. Ch. 14. 
11 Ibid. 
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to the designers of the machines and 
of the patterns of the goods the ma- 
chines are to turn out. 

Here one becomes aware of a cer- 
tain dichotomy—the presence of 
two warring elements—in Marx’s 
thought. On the one hand he loathes 
the system of the division of labor 
and the crippling of the workers’ 
intelligences under that and the ma- 
chine system. On the other hand, 
he almost worships the machine,— 
read his entranced descriptions of 
the working of certain machines,— 
he describes them with all the lov- 
ing care of an engineer. Even if 
logic had demanded it of him, he 
could not have given up the ma- 
chine. He loved it too well. Here is 
the thesis and the antithesis in 
Marx’s thought. How will he form 
the synthesis, resolve the dilemma? 

By this argument. He thought 
that the separation of the intellect 
of the worker from the actual proc- 
ess of production was not essential 
to the machine system but an acci- 
dental form derived from the pre- 
vious system of the division of labor. 

“Although, technically speaking, 
the old system of division of labour 
is thrown overboard by machinery, 
it remains in the factory as a tradi- 
tional habit handed down by manu- 
facturers.”?? 

Apparently he would have over- 
come the difficulty by constantly 
moving the worker about from one 
machine to another, from one part 
of the process to another, in order 
for him to gain a view of the whole. 
Whether this would solve the diffi- 
culty I leave to the judgment of the 
reader. 

Capitalism produced the ma- 
chine. That, according to Marx, was 
its mission and its justification. 
That is what rendered it a necessary 
12 Kapital. I. Ch. 15. 
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step in the upward ascent of man- 
kind. 

“To bring these material founda- 
tions of a new mode of production 
to a certain degree of perfection is 
the historic mission of the Capital- 
ist system of production.” 

Having accomplished its mission, 
there is nothing else for Capitalism 
to do but make its bow and retire. 
In fact, the Marxian contention is 
that, having created the machine, 
Capitalism stands in the way of its 
full development. 

“The monopoly of capital becomes 
a fetter upon the mode of produc- 
tion, which has sprung up and 
flourished along with, and under it. 
Centralisation of the means of pro- 
duction and socialisation of labour 
at last reach a point where they be- 
come incompatible with their capi- 
talist integument. This integument 
is burst asunder. The expropriators 
are expropriated.”** 

It all moves “with the inexorabil- 
ity of a law of nature.” The prophe- 
cies must be fulfilled. The stars in 
their courses fight against Capital. 

Work the Capitalists never so 
hard to fulfill the law of their being 
and gather more and yet more profit, 
they are foiled by the action of the 
“two-faced law.” For they strive 
to increase profit by cheapening pro- 
duction—all their inventions are 
aimed at that end—and cheapening 
production means falling prices. 
Unable to find adequate home mar- 
kets—for their buyers are there 
their own employees, and you can’t 
make a profit out of a fellow when 
all he’s got to give you are the wages 
you yourself have given him—the 
Capitalists are driven frantically to 


13 Kapital, Il. Ch. 27. 
14 Ibid. I. Ch, 32. 
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search for foreign markets. Hence 
the collisions of nations; wars and 
rumors of wars. 

And when the whole world is 
under the domination of Capital, 
and the world’s populations are all 
employees of the Capitalists; what 
then? Nothing, I suppose, but for 
Capitalism to vanish. 

Marx describes the process in 
great detail. Capital becomes con- 
centrated in fewer hands. Unem- 
ployment appears and grows spas- 
modically but steadily worse. Crisis 
after staggering crisis shakes the 
world. Until—Apocalypse. “The 
integument is burst asunder. The 
expropriators are expropriated.” 

Marx regarded Communism as 
the final and sufficient form of an 
industrial society. Why? Because 
the machine—the big machine; 
large-scale methods of production— 
can only justly be owned in com- 
mon. If one man owns a modern 
plant, that means many hundreds, 
many thousands, of men are de- 
pendent on him. And, as a matter 
of fact, modern plants hardly ever 
are owned by one man. One man 
may control them, but the legal 
ownership is vested in a great num- 
ber of men in common—the share- 
holders of a company. One could 
almost call modern Capitalism a 
kind of perverted Communism. 

In fact Marx did regard Capital- 
ism as the solvent of private prop- 
erty: “The Capitalist mode of pro- 
duction abolishes private property 
and private labour.”** Marx re- 
garded Communism as the only 
form of society adequate for the 
machine-world. He was a Com- 
munist because he accepted the 
machine. 

15 Kapital. Il. Ch. 15. 

















HOW COMMUNISM ATTACKED SPAIN 


By G. M. GoppEN 


“It can only be said that a satanic preparation has relighted, and that 


more fiercely, the flame of hatred and savage persecution in Spain.” 
—Speech by the Holy Father, September 14, 1936. 


“CPAIN to-day: All Europe to- 

morrow” boasted the forces 
that have striven to erect Soviet 
power in Spain. If the least possible 
opportunity presents itself America 
will hear the call “Spain yesterday. 
All Europe to-day. America to- 
morrow!” Spain, as the Holy Fa- 
ther, seeing wide horizons from the 
incomparable viewpoint of the Vati- 
can, has told all nations, is to-day, 
“a school in which the most serious 
lessons are being taught to Europe 
and to the whole world.” What are 
these lessons? 

First and foremost is the lesson, 
to quote the words of the Holy Fa- 
ther again, of the “satanic prepara- 
tion” by which the people of Spain 
have been made ready for the final 
open Communist assault of the past 
year. It is a lesson which no 
country, whether in the Old or the 
New World, can afford to ignore. 
By what means has the Communist 
virus of hatred and bestial cruelty 
been introduced into sunny Catholic 
Spain? The total of murders of 
Spanish priests and nuns in the 
past three months is now placed at 
15,000. The total of destroyed and 
desecrated churches has yet to be 
estimated. What fierce madness is 
this which has swept across a great 
country, possessed of a noble Chris- 
tian cultural tradition? 

To answer these questions is of 
paramount importance to all coun- 
tries who value Christian civiliza- 


tion, and indeed any of the most 
elemental canons of human decency. 
In Spain a horrified world has seen 
exactly what Communism or Marx- 
ism is capable of, when unrestrained 
by any considerations of tactical 
moderation. The cry of the famous 
Spanish Communist leader Dolores 
Iriburri, known as La Passionaria, 
“there can be neither truce, nor pity, 
nor compassion” has been trans- 
lated into Communist action in the 
towns and the villages of Spain, in 
perfect accord with the dictum of 
Lenin, “our theory is a manual of 
action.” To the casual onlooker 
Spain seems to have been smitten 
with sudden madness during the 
months of the past summer. But 
that is an illusion, and a very dan- 
gerous illusion. Spain is the victim 
of a carefully prepared and pro- 
longed attack, spreading over many 
years. If large numbers of the peo- 
ple of Spain have been swept off 
their feet since July 18th, by the 
flood of savage hatred that has 
poured across the country, that is 
because the morale of the people 
has been systematically and skill- 
fully undermined; because the 
“body politic,” to use an excellent 
old phrase, has been poisoned; be- 
cause, after five years, and more, of 
indefatigable and skillful sowing of 
the wind, the red sowers have reaped 
their whirlwind. 

Five years ago, when the Spanish 
Republic was first set up, the burn- 
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ing of convents began; but twenty- 
five years ago the schools of 
Francesco Ferrer were spreading 
subversive teaching amongst the 
youth of Spain. And who was di- 
recting the creation, five years ago, 
of the new Spanish Republic? Sefior 
Jiminez de Asua, who had just re- 
turned from spending a year in 
Soviet Russia. That fact explains 
why church burning, the murders 
of priests, and all kinds of violence 
accompanied the birth of the Span- 
ish Republic; for the organ of the 
Soviet Government, Pravda, has laid 
it down that “our programme is not 
mere talk, but an all-embracing and 
blood-soaked reality.” Certainly 
Spain has been sufficiently “blood- 
soaked” during the past year. When 
the Republic began to function a 
stanch supporter of the Republic, 
the English Times had to admit that 
“considerations of legality have 
been abandoned, the Opposition 
Press has been silenced by confisca- 
tion or merely by order, the High 
Court of Justice has been abolished, 
legislation by edict is being hastily 
promulgated”—a description equal- 
ly applicable to Soviet Russia. Al- 
ready the Red Terror of 1936 was 
looming up over Spain; and in No- 
vember, 1931, an observer wrote: 
“the fearful menace of anarchy 
and chaos hangs like a crimson 
shadow over once bright and sunny 
Spain.” 

In the following year, 1932, acts 
occurred which showed what man- 
ner of “satanic preparation” had 
been already carried out in Spain. 
Here is an example. At Soltana, in 
the province of Alicante, a Soviet 
Republic was proclaimed, and every- 
thing was done in the Moscow man- 
ner. The church was set on fire; 
the priest was shot at, and seriously 
wounded; the town hall was at- 
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tacked and the archives destroyed; 
municipal funds were seized, tele- 
phone lines were cut, and railway 
sleepers were torn up (Times, 
1-27-32). It is instructive to note 
that in this year of 1932 special lec- 
tures, delivered in excellent Spanish, 
were transmitted at 9 p. M., by wire- 
less, from Moscow; lectures explain- 
ing various aspects of Soviet policy. 
By June, 1932, the careful Times 
correspondent, at Madrid, made 
surely one of the most remarkable 
statements ever sent home by a re- 
sponsible representative: “Evidence 
continues to accumulate that the 
Spanish Republic is being made the 
victim of a vast conspiracy against 
law and order ...in the background 
there is reason to believe the exist- 
ence of clandestine and powerful 
forces” (Times, 6-2-32). By Novem- 
ber of 1932 bands of Spanish “peas- 
ant workers” were marching under 
the Red flag and were compelling 
landowners to salute the Communist 
banner. Further, a bill, again quite 
in the Soviet manner, was intro- 
duced in the Spanish Parliament, 
by the Cabinet, for the confiscation 
of Church vessels, ornaments, and 
missals. And destruction was being 
meted out to the characteristic an- 
cient stone crosses of Spain. At the 
close of this year came even more 
startling evidence of the poison at 
work among the Spanish people. A 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
was shot at; a woman fell dead, and 
seven persons were wounded in- 
cluding one of the priests bearing 
the monstrance; and the priests “at 
once consumed the consecrated 
Host, to prevent possible sacrilege.” 
All the attackers escaped. Is it sur- 
prising that the experts of the Com- 
munist International in Moscow 
were writing, in October, 1932, that 
“Revolution is taking place in Spain, 

















and at the present time the mass 
movement is seething, and showing 
tendencies to develop into an armed 
revolt of the people” (The Commu- 
nist International, October, 1932). 
That was written in Moscow a little 
over four years ago. 

Meanwhile Moscow was perfect- 
ing the new and potent instrument 
for promoting Communist power in 
all countries, the instrument of the 
so-called “United Front.” The use 
of this instrument was urged at the 
XII. Plenum of the Communist In- 
ternational, held at Moscow in 1932. 
The Spanish Communist Party ac- 
cordingly proposed union with the 
Spanish Socialist Party in 1933 and 
carried on the new policy through- 
out 1934. In the armed rising in 
the Asturias, in October, 1934, the 
“Red Army” was formed by a 
“United Front” of Communists, So- 
cialists, and Anarchists; and the use, 
on a local currency, of the Commu- 
nist symbol of the sickle and ham- 
mer showed clearly enough who was 
the dominating partner in this triple 
alliance. This foretaste, in the As- 
turias, in 1934, of the present war in 
Spain was thus summed up by the 
official Communist organ, the Com- 
munist International (November 5, 
1934): “The Workers of the As- 
turias fought for Soviet Power under 
the leadership of the Communists.” 
Catholics, glorying in the newly 
made martyrs of Spain will not for- 
get the priest martyrs of that rising 
in the Asturias, four years ago, 
where the martyrdoms included the 
burning alive of one priest. The au- 
thentic sign-manual of Communism 
was stamped on the “October days” 
in the Asturias, as it was stamped 
on the records of slaughtered and 
tortured priests and nuns, over 
a great part of Spain, last sum- 
That bloodstained year of 
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1934, in Spain, closed with a huge 
increase in the ranks of the Spanish 
“United Front”; the Spanish An- 
archist Trade Unions joined forces 
with the “United Front” Workers’ 
Alliance, bringing in 1,200,000 or- 


ganized workers. The Communist 
International claimed in December, 
1934, that at last “the idea which 
the Spanish proletariat has been 
lacking for years has penetrated into 
the minds of the masses, namely 
that the struggle for Soviet Power 
can be their only aim. This idea 
which has taken hold of the masses 
has become a tremendous force” 
(Communist International, Decem- 
ber 5, 1934, p. 909). 

These preparatory years in Spain 
witnessed the work of personal mis- 
sionaries dispatched from Moscow, 
as well as the Spanish application 
of the tactics ordered by the Com- 
munist International. A dispatch 
written in January, 1933, by the 
cautious correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, is of outstanding interest 
in regard to the chief of these Marx- 
ist missionaries Andres Nin. Com- 
rade Nin was in Moscow as one of 
the chief lieutenants of Trotsky, 
when Trotsky was in power in Soviet 
Russia; and became Trotsky’s con- 
fidential agent in southern Spain 
“preparing the groundwork for the 
possible triumph of Communism.” 
Nin himself made this remarkably 
frank statement to the Times cor- 
respondent: “We began first with 
an educational campaign, and now 
(1933) we are engaged in organizing 
Workers’ Soviets in anticipation of 
the crucial moment when the Work- 
ers must be the first to arrive on the 
scene and seize power.... We un- 
dertook to group the masses round 
the symbols of democracy, such 
symbols as they could understand, 
to give the masses illusions . . . we 
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organized revolutionary juntas 
which at the right moment could be 
converted into Soviets. ... We 
sought to place power in the hands 
of the Masses and of Youth. Under 
the Republic we have adopted double 
tactics—that of conquering the 
workers and presenting a United 
Front, and that of capturing the 
syndicates.” 

That statement of the methods of 
what the Holy Father defines as the 
“satanic preparation in Spain” ex- 
plains precisely whence originated 
the world-wide drive against the 
Spanish nationalists as attackers of 
Spanish “democracy.” Posters and 
newspapers, street-chalking, a spate 
of impassioned oratory, have all 
been directed, week after week, to 
“group the masses” of America and 
of Europe “round the symbol of 
democracy,” as represented by the 
so-called “Democratic” Government 
of Spain,—-that Trojan Horse of a 
sham Government, which was 
elected into power by manipulated 
votes, and then skillfully absorbed 
by the elements represented by 
Andres Nin, until the “right mo- 
ment” arrived for Caballero himself 
to seize all power. Let America take 
heed of the fact that the subversion 
of Spain began “first with an educa- 
tional campaign.” The penetration 
of the educational institutions of 
America with “left wing” propa- 
ganda, the attack leveled on Ameri- 
can students and teachers by this 
propaganda, should be realized anew 
to-day in the light of the lessons to 
be drawn from the bloodstained 
records of Spain in 1936. 

The relationship between Spain 
and Soviet Russia was strengthened, 
in the year following Comrade Nin’s 
statement, by the appointment, in 
1934, of four agents, under the con- 
trol of a member of the executive 
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board of the Communist Interna- 
tional in Moscow. These four agents 
were appointed to rally Communists 
(and Socialists) inside and outside 
Spain for united action, and to keep 
“the revolutionary flame burning 
in Spain.” And only last April no 
less than thirty Communists were 
dispatched from Moscow to Spain, 
being chiefly young Spaniards who 
had received “training in revolu- 
tionary practice” in Soviet Russia. 
These thirty Communists, trained 
in the practice of revolution, were 
given a great send-off in Moscow, 
with speeches exhorting them to ap- 
ply, in Spain, “methods studied at 
first hand in the Soviet Union.” 
That exhortation has been faithfully 
carried out. 

The American Communist press 
is launching an attack on the 
Church in Spain which is quite 
clearly inspired by the new “Trojan 
Horse” policy of the Communist 
International. That policy was de- 
fined by Dimitrov in his epoch-mak- 
ing speech delivered at the Commu- 
nist World-Congress in August, 
1933, which inaugurated the new 
“United Front” policy. It is very 
necessary for Catholics to recall, to- 
day, the exact words of the Secretary 
General of the Communist Inter- 
national. This is what Dimitrov 
said: 


“The formation of a broad Peo- 
ple’s Front is a necessity. Cannot 
we unite the Communist, Social- 
Democratic, Catholic, and other 
Workers? Comrades you will re- 
member the ancient tale of the cap- 
ture of Troy. Troy was inaccessible 
to the armies attacking her, thanks 
to her impregnable walls. And the 
attacking army was unable to 
achieve victory until, with the aid 
of the famous Trojan Horse, it man- 























aged to penetrate to the very heart 
of the enemy’s camp. We revolu- 
tionary workers, it seems to me, 
should not be shy of using the same 
tactics.” 


“To penetrate to the very heart 
of the enemy’s camp!” It is only 
necessary to take up a copy of the 
New Masses or the Daily Worker to 
see how faithfully these tactics are 
being carried out in America to-day. 
American readers are told that 
Spain, devout Catholic Spain, is “up- 
rooting the Church,” not because 
Moscow-bred and Moscow-financed 
propaganda has sought to poison the 
very wellsprings of the Spanish peo- 
ple, but because the “wealthy” Span- 
ish bishops and priests have failed 
to help the people. This allegation 
of wealth is a lie. The Church in 
Spain has been far too heavily de- 
spoiled to remain possessed of 
wealth, to-day; the lower ranks of 
the Spanish clergy have been desper- 
ately poor, and have even had to 
eke out their miserable state pit- 
tances by doing work as porters; 
and all the educational establish- 
ments of the Church in Spain have 
had to earn their maintenance. But 
it is, unfortunately, a lie easily be- 
lieved; and the use made of this lie 
is to attempt to alienate Catholics 
in America (and indeed in all coun- 
tries) from their allegiance to the 
one indivisible Church; and to set 
up a “Catholic” section which 
should deny obedience to the Holy 
Father, and join in a campaign to 
“break the power of the Church,” 
to quote the phrase used by the New 
Masses. This campaign of splitting 
Catholic unity is truly an attempt 
to “penetrate'to the very heart” of 
the Catholic ranks. It is the same 
maneuver which, for a time, suc- 
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ceeded in the French Revolution of 
the eighteenth century, during 
which a certain number of Catholic 
priests were persuaded to break 
away from their allegiance to the 
Church, and set up the so-called 
“Constitutional Church.” It is the 
same maneuver which Lenin and 
his colleagues used in the Russian 
Revolution in their attempt to set 
up what they impiously called a 
“Living Church.” American left- 
wingers are being told, to-day, that 
“none are greater foes of the Church 
than the Spanish Churchmen,” and 
that the Holy Father is supporting 
“Fascism” in Spain. These are 
malevolent lies that need the strong- 
est and the widest exposure. They 
are lies in perfect accord with the 
new Communist policy laid down 
by Dimitrov. They are lies expressly 
invented and propagated to serve as 
a basis for denial of the propaganda 
which has been actively preparing 
Spain, during the past five years, 
and for an even longer period, for 
the “right moment,” as the Spanish 
Communist leader Andres Nin ex- 
pressed it, to seize power, and erect 
a militant atheist Soviet Spanish Re- 
public. To convince your opponent 
that you have never really launched 
an effective propaganda attack 
against him, and that any recent 
tendency to desertion in his ranks 
is only due to inherent defects there- 
in, is the perfection of the new 
“Trojan Horse” world-policy of the 
Communist International. It is a 
policy which seeks to detach, gently 
and persuasively, Catholics of all 
countries from their loyal allegiance 
to the Vicar of Christ, to their bish- 
ops, and to their priests. It is indeed 
the “satanic preparation” of which 
the Holy Father warns the whole 
world. 














MOUSTERION 


By FrANcIS THORNTON 


To a painter who showed me his portrait of the Madonna 


ES, you have caught her well: 
There’s scarce a street 
Which will not show that face, 

As common as a dandelion 
When mid-June spills over 

In a riot of roses, 

And the gardener fights 

The golden encroachment 

Of the common herd. 

Madonna! 

There’s a depth in the word 

I think you never knew, 
Madonna and her child! 

It seems you might have left 

A rift in the skin’s clear texture, 
Through which one might have caught 
Reflected thought 

Of what she was, 

And how for long, cool months 
She embraced both God and man 
In the narrow span 

Of flesh. 

But you do well 

To make her to the lust 

Of your mind, 

Akin to the dust 

In which the seed takes fire, 
Until it breaks in flames of green 
To over-run the world 

With living fires of spring. 

You fling 

Tradition to the winds 

To set her down 

A daughter of the people: 

One who can wind the clock 

And lock 

The door at night, 

Put out the cat, 

And bake the bread 

In the oven. 

The grace 




















Of a Botticelli face 
Is not your style: 
The curved eyelids, 

And the chin, heart-shaped, 
The waving hair 

Coiling in masses firm, 

Stirred at the forehead 

With a wind 

Of soft desires, 

The plucked brows, 

The bow of the lips 

From which are shot 

Darts keener far than thought. 
You’d have no truck 

With Fra Angelico: 

No folded hands, 

Or lashes curled repose 

On the cool cheek. 

One simply read 

And simply reared 

As you have caught her, needs 
No pale caverns 

Such as Leonardo loved 

At the back of his madonnas.... 
Caves of the mind, 

And pensive oceans 
Where the surge 

Shouts past and future 
On the shore of dreams. 
No pale mysteriousness 
For you! 

She does confess 

The eternal flesh: 

That curve of the neck 
Which is so safe and sure 
A place 

For nesting kisses, 

When the flocks of the day 
Are folded in, 

Golden fleece at sunset, 
And the doves come home 
Dyed in the rainbows of the west, 
Orange and amethyst 

On wing and breast. 

Not our God’s mother this, 
She does not even kiss 

The fringe of godhead. 
Mystery to her 

Would be unsweet of savor, 














Tart as a green persimmon. 
As one would speak of caviar 
And peacocks tongues 

To country maids, 

And in amuséd eyes 

Read shocked surprise, 

Too simple for belief. 

No, if you’d paint madonnas 

Stay from France: 

There scarves of flesh 

Prevent the present 

From being otherwhere; 

The fabled logic knows 

All but the spirits snows. 

Nor most of Italy 

Will teach you to do more 

Than catch the ripe olive 

As it falls to the mouth, 

Suck the delicious sweet 

Of the oozing orange. 

Only Ravenna 

(Late flower of the Roman mind) 
Sees plain the clear equation: 
One who had little need 

Of bended head, 

No gothic hand at breast, 

No mild eyes, lashed, at rest, 

Like a contessa of a hill-town 
Entertaining embassies. 

Ravenna sets her down 

The real Madonna, 

Lady who nobly breaks 

The mystic bread to the world, 
Link between here that flies 

And here that stands: 

Lady who knows; 

Lady who sees 

Farther than knee-deep in beauty. 
Ravenna sees the Roman matron, 
Mistress of soul 

Which holds the body poised 

In the grace of still perfection. 
How clear the drapery falls 

In the frozen calmness 

And the living green 

Burns out of the stone 

With quintessential loveliness, 

As immortality were there 

In the quiet air. 














Repose caught in a halo, 
The halo of the divine 
From which the calm eyes shine, 

Eyes which had seen the heart of things, 
And looked for no voice or wings 

To recognize God’s wind-foot embassage. 
This is she more true 

Than you have caught her 

In your web of brush-strokes. 

As if she were 

As your mind thought her, 

Or Angelico’s, 

Or even Angelo’s 

With all those writhing, muscular maids. 
No lust of the individual mind 

Could ever find, 

Could ever give 

In simulated flesh 

The sum of the mystery 

That had been set 

When stars were laid to course. 

*Tis art alone by rules laid down: 

Object in symbol, 

Makes the mind leap out 

Across the light surges 

To the hour 

O fullness of all flower! 

When time took eternity 

In its stride, 

And in a little perfected repose 

Said nobly: 

“Be it done to me 
According to thy word.” 

























E long hot summer of that 
year of 19 in Kentucky was 
accompanied by the worst “dry 
spell” in the plantation’s history. 
Still, sultry, rainless days when 
corn and tobacco curled on the 
stalks, when bees droned listlessly 
deep down in the searing clover, 
when cicadas and grasshoppers 
folded their wings in the sun, and 
mocking birds and robins sought 
the coolest recesses of the shady 
green woods and were silent. The 
Rolling Fork River was dry at the 
rifles; the creek became a series of 
stagnant water holes and long 
stretches of uncovered sand and 
gravel; the shallow beds of once 
talkative little meadow branches 
were overgrown with sickly weeds 
and tufts of sedge grass, and our 
deep, stone walled well in the back 
yard sank until the well-bucket 
often stirred the sediment on the 
bottom and came up at the end of 
the sweep, half full of brackish 
water which must be “settled” be- 
fore using and which Aunt Jane, 
our colored cook, declared to good- 
ness would turn a pig’s stomach! 
Grandfather rightly agreed with 
Aunt Jane about the water and told 
her, with a sly wink at Grandmother 
that if it didn’t rain pretty soon he 
reckoned he would be reduced to 
drinking mint juleps exclusively. 
Superstitious field-hands gazing 
at the hard, cloudless skies blazing 
above the drooping fields began to 
murmur dat de good Lawd was sho’ 
mad about somep’n an’ maybe hit 
warn’t nevah gwine to rain no mo’; 
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Grandmother, unlike her usual op- 
timistic self, opined that we would 
be in the poorhouse within a month 
and right willingly gave Aunt Jane 
and her ebony husband, Uncle Ike, 
the requested whole holiday to at- 
tend the little unpainted Foot 
Washin’ Baptist Church on the 
other side of our tobacco field where 
the colored population was holding 
all day meetings to pray for rain 
between intervals of shouting. 

We sat on the porch late that 
same afternoon, listening to faint 
shouts and hymn singing coming 
across the fields from the Foot 
Washin’ church. Grandfather had 
already consulted his faithful 
Ladies’ Birthday Almanac and 
found it dishearteningly vague on 
the subject of rain for August: “On 
the fifteenth a Storm will form over 
the Northeastern Section and move 
Southwestward across the Gulf 
States.” 

“The tobacco is dying,” Grand- 
mother discouragedly remarked 
during a lull in the shouting. 

“Nothing to worry about,” Grand- 
father told her, “Rain’ll come some 
time, it always has.” And went 
cheerfully down cellar to bring up 
the makin’s for a julep. 

More days passed; rainless, wind- 
less days. The Negroes’ all day 
prayings and shouting had not 
brought results and another fervid 
“protracted meeting” was scheduled 
for the following Sunday. A bright 
new moon hung low over the tree 
tops on Saturday evening before the 
prayer meeting; it was lying on its 




















back, exactly like a little boat in 
the sky with its horns turned up at 
either end for prows. 

“Dat ar’s a wet moon!” delighted- 
ly cried Aunt Jane. “Hit’s plum full 
o’ watah dat’ll all pour out in rain!” 

“All signs fails in dry weathah,” 
mourned Uncle Ike. 

“Yo ol’ grouch!” snorted Aunt 
Jane, “Yo wouldn’t know a wet 
weathah sign effen it fell on top o’ 
yo haid.” 

“Maybe it will rain if the wind 
changes,” Grandmother prayerfully 
hoped. 

“__Effen hit evah changes,” Aunt 
Jane pessimistically amended under 
her breath, the wet-moon elation 
having subsided. 

Early one going-to-be-hot morn- 
ing of the following week, Grand- 
father sat smoking his pipe on the 
veranda, with my favorite rag doll 
and I rocking dispiritedly beside 
him in a squeaky, splint-bottomed 
little chair. My doll was “sick” 
with measles; she was very well 
wrapped against any possible but 
highly improbable chill, and I was 
nursing a realistically painful left 
hand which had been cut on broken 
glass a few days previously. A 
stranger mounted on a bony sorrel 
horse rode into view at the bend 
of the road; I gloomily watched him 
passing, but instead of going by, he 
turned in at the lane and came to 
the front gate where he stopped and 
emitted a tentative “Hello.” 

“*Light and come in,” Grand- 
father called to him. 

The stranger dismounted, reached 
under his saddle, extracted a short 
piece of rope and painstakingly tied 
his sorry looking nag to the hitch- 
ing post then slouched up the flagged 
path toward us. On being told to 
sit down and cool off, he awkwardly 
dropped to the edge of the porch 
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with his legs dangling while he re- 
moved his flopping “buck-eye” hat 
and said it was going to be a hot 
day. Grandfather agreed with him, 
adding that we-all should be used 
to hot weather by this time. 

With a five year old child’s curi- 
osity, I stared rudely at the man, 
taking in every detail of his cos- 
tume, mentally deciding that his 
light calico shirt figured with little 
blue horse shoes with tiny red whips 
thrust through them was his “Sun- 
day” shirt while the accompanying 
washed-out blue denim trousers 
were probably his second-best, as 
Aunt Jane would have put it. His 
mouse colored hair lay flat in spots 
as though it had been combed while 
wet—a sure sign among the po’ 
whites of a ceremonious occasion. 
After a few more desultory remarks 
about the weather he cleared his 
throat for action and spoke in al- 
most a businesslike tone: 

“Heered yo well was goin’ dry.” 

Grandfather allowed it was get- 
ting pretty low, evincing no surprise 
that this stranger had heard of our 
famously never failing well suc- 
cumbing to the drought. The caller 
ventured his opinion that maybe it 
was going dry because the under- 
ground stream which supplied it 
was going dry too. 

“Maybe so,” lazily assented my 
grandparent. 

Thus encouraged, the fellow dis- 
closed the reason for his presence. 
He was a water witch, he said; he 
was also Mister Amos Killen from 
up on Scott’s Ridge and offered— 
for a consideration—to “find” a 
new stream of water so Grandfather 
might dig another well which would 
never fail in the longest dry spell. 

A water witch! I was galvanized 
into instant attention. I knew all 
the witches and fairies and ha’nts 
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in Aunt Jane’s and Uncle Ike’s cata- 
logue, but never a water witch. 

“What? When? How?” I anxi- 
ously wanted to know. 

The visitor’s pale-blue, watery 
little eyes turned toward me with 
their first show of interest in my 
diminutive presence; here was an 
ally. I listened with open mouth 
while he haltingly explained that 
he possessed the strange power of 
locating with a witch-stick the un- 
derground streams of water which 
fed wells and springs and concluded 
with an enumeration of those he 
had successfully located. I noticed 
that he mentioned no failures. 

“__An’ thar was Old Man Uriah 
Hedspeth up on Scott’s Ridge. He’d 
dug two wells, one a bored well, an’ 
the water never riz more’n two feet 
in neither one. I was thar one day, 
experimentin’-like with a_ witch- 
stick, an’ a little ways from the 
bored well I found a stream so 
strong it p’nigh jerked the stick 
outa my hand. ‘Here’s a place for 
a fine well,’ I told him. 

“*Hain’t no use, Amos,’ he says 
to me, ‘I’ve tried twice to find water 
on this ’ere Ridge an’ I won’t be 
fooled the third time. I reckon my 
ol’ woman’ll have to pack water up 
the hill from the spring like she’s 
allus had to do.’ 

“I made no argymints, an’ went 
on home. ButIs’pose Miz Hedspeth 
had her say about packin’ water 
up hill, because he sent for me afore 
the week was over. I found water, 
right whar I said it was; he set to 
diggin’, an’ shore as you’re born, 
he struck a stream like a mill-race 
that filled the well right up! I had 
a drink outen it this mornin’. The 
sweep rope was wet a good ten feet 
where it went under.” 

Here, I was thoroughly convinced, 
was the solution to our dry-weather 
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problems: have this water witch to 
find us a new well and we would 
never suffer from drought again. Al- 
ready I was frantically beseeching 
my indulgent relative to get the new 
well right now, but he was not visi- 
bly impressed, neither with the nar- 
rative nor my earnest pleadings. He 
smiled, though, in a way I under- 
stood, and told the fellow that he 
would give him a half dollar if he 
could find a stronger stream in our 
backyard than the one already sup- 
plying our well. Avarice gleamed 
in the “witch’s” shifty eyes—one 
half dollar promised and perhaps 
more to come if this mild-mannered, 
goatee-ed old gentleman could be 
further impressed. 

Grandfather reached down for 
his cane on the floor and reluctantly 
arose from his comfortable chair to 
lead the way around the house to 
the rear. I had already heartlessly 
dropped my sick doll to the floor 
and forgetting my sore hand was 
excitedly dancing ahead, calling out 
to some little Negro children play- 
ing under the big Indian-peach tree 
growing near the kitchen to come 
and see the water witch; at a nod 
from Grandfather they came run- 
ning, an appreciative audience. 

I saw Grandfather look almost 
fondly at the high, gray-limestone 
curb above the well which his 
grandfather’s slaves had dug to over 
a hundred feet deep, glance at the 
long graceful curve of the “sweep” 
held aloft on a tall pole and weighted 
by a stone lashed at its free end to 
help bring up the copper-bound 
maple bucket from the cold depths. 
He turned to the man standing un- 
certainly at his elbow: 

“Go on, show us what you can 
do.” 

The “witch” walked briskly to- 
ward the Indian-peach tree, pulling 

















out a stout clasp knife as he went. 
Round and round the tree he 
marched, carefully studying its 
branches; finally he chose to cut off 
a forked twig about the thickness 
of my two thumbs, which he 
trimmed, tried in both hands, broke, 
and threw away. He selected and 
tried another and yet another be- 
fore he found one to his liking; this 
he shortened to about a foot in 
length and grasping the forked ends 
in either hand with the joined por- 
tion standing upward, he walked 
solemnly towards us. 

Then the actual “witching” be- 
gan. Half-crouching, then gradu- 
ally rising to an erect position as 
the seriousness of the occasion grew 
upon him, the fellow stalked about 
the yard, then in ever-widening cir- 
cles around the well-curb. Ah! the 
stick suddenly dipped! Now it was 
turning and twisting like a thing 
alive, bowing and bending of its own 
accord away from our well, point- 
ing straight down to the spot on the 
ground where it had first shown 
signs of life. Backward, forward 
walked the man; to the right, to the 
left; now briskly, now haltingly, 
and all the while that peach-tree 
switch writhed and twisted in his 
hands to point unerringly toward 
the magic location of the mysterious 
underground water. The man 
walked clear away from the vicinity 
and still the stubborn switch ob- 
stinately bowed on itself until it 
seemed it would surely break to 
turn, as truly as turns the magnetic 
needle toward the poles, to the one 
and only place which it had chosen 
for itself. He returned and the twig 
proved its case for all time by liter- 
ally standing on its head to point 
straight down to the ground—to the 
spot now unmistakably identified 
as a new well-site. 
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“See!” chortled the wizard. 
“Water! Right here under my 
feet. It’s pullin’ the stick nearly 
outa my hands!” 

And it was true. Unbeliev- 
ably true. That peach-tree twig 
was turned upside down in obe- 
dience to the weird, uncanny at- 
traction of the mysterious under- 
ground current below the visible 
surface of the land. The little col- 
ored children rolled awe-stricken 
eyes; for once I was speechless in 
the presence of such stupendous 
sorcery; my Grandfather’s expres- 
sionless face was capable of any in- 
terpretation. The fellow saw, and 
played to the gallery. He put the 
stick through its paces; he gratuit- 
ously traced for us the course of the 
stream through the orchard where 
it watered the roots of the apple 
trees; he showed us where it zig- 
zagged toward the creek where it 
undoubtedly flowed out to supply 
one of the water holes; then back 
again he came to the one spot where 
it came near enough to the surface 
to be tapped for a well, and the 
witch-stick nearly leaped from his 
hands to convince us of its infallible 
truth. 

So, our good well was thoroughly 
discredited in my eyes and a new 
one was in short order. Grandfather 
was pulling from his pocket a bright, 
new shining silver half dollar as 
final proof of his own conversion 
and held it in such a way that the 
sun shone full upon it. The man 
looked expectantly at the coin; 
Grandfather looked at him. 

“Let my granddaughter have that 
switch and see what she can find,” 
he was saying. 

“She’s too little, she ain’t old 
enough to understand,” the fellow 
objected. 

“Give it to her.” 
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There was a stern note of com- 
mand in the quiet voice; without 
any more hesitation the “witch” 
held out the stick to me. I grabbed 
it in my two small fists exactly as I 
thought I had seen him grasp it and 
followed by the little Negroes’ envi- 
ous eyes I tramped determinedly up 
and down as the man had tramped, 
but the stick remained a wooden, 
soulless thing in my hands, as stiffly 
unbending as the stolid peach-tree 
which had mothered it. Choking 
back a disappointed wail, I squeezed 
desperately on the two ends; my 
painful left hand flinched but my 
uninjured right did its full duty. 
Suddenly the stick twisted itself so 
violently as almost to wrench itself 
from my hands, shocking me with 
its total unexpectedness, but I saw 
quite clearly that the stick was turn- 
ing toward my more stoutly grip- 
ping right hand and toward our 
well. The “witch” was close beside 
me now. 

“Hold it this-a-way,” he was 
whispering, adjusting my thumbs 
at a different angle. “Not so tight 
with that hand; harder with this,” 
indicating my sore left hand. 

Grimly obedient, I squeezed hard 
with my painful hand—it hurt ter- 
ribly but that was a small matter. 
The stick, too, was obedient to in- 
structions for it calmly turned 
about and bowed itself in the right 
direction this time! 

Now we were right over the scene 
of its first animated curtsy: “Now 
hold tight; with both hands,” whis- 
pered the man. 

Resolutely I increased my tight 
grip on the two ends with evenly 
applied pressure as I was told to do. 
The top of the stick turned squarely 
down with such force as to almost 
bounce from my hands. Holding 
on with all my puny strength, I rev- 
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eled in the first fine frenzied rap- 
ture of the newly discovered powers 
of witchcraft. I looked back at the 
eager children’s gaping amaze, at 
the smugly confident “witch”; at a 
quizzically smiling grandparent. 

“Look! LOOK!” I screeched, 
“I'm a Water Witch!” 

Alas! My damaged left hand had 
taken unfair advantage of con- 
sciously directed effort and had self- 
ishly loosened its hold on the divin- 
ing stick which, in its turn, leaned 
confidingly toward my still strong- 
ly grasping right. I felt, rather than 
saw the change and again squeezed 
frantically with the left hand. The 
stick obligingly righted itself; my 
sore hand rebelled at the wanton 
cruelty inflicted upon it and auto- 
matically relaxed; the switch ser- 
vilely bowed toward the superior 
strength of my undamaged right. 

I began to see a glimmering light 
—and did a little experimenting. I 
held the stick tightly with both 
hands, then with alternate hands, 
the wizard-stick obediently did ex- 
actly as it was told; it bowed, turned, 
pirouetted according to the various- 
ly applied pressure of my hands 
and thumbs and I knew now that 
it was only a trick, an ornery, low- 
down trick not half so wonderful 
nor yet so mysterious as Uncle Ike’s 
sleight of hand performances which 
even Grandfather could not dupli- 
cate. 

In some way which I do not yet 
understand, a sort of nerve force 
released or exerted by the careful 
pressure of the hands on the two 
ends of a forked stick could make 
the upturned fork dip and bend at 
the will of the person holding it. So 
the fellow was a fraud. He would 
cheat my Grandfather out of a whole 
half dollar, would he? I’d show him 
up; see if I wouldn’t! Grandfather 
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would believe me instead of this 
shifty-eyed stranger with the little 
blue horse shoes and red whips on 
his shirt. Sure of myself now, I 
gravely marched about the back 
yard, consciously making the stick 
keep its head turned exactly toward 
our good well whose respectability 
was now fully restored; as I passed 
and repassed the site chosen by the 
“witch” the switch disgustedly 
turned anywhere else but there. 
Again I glanced triumphantly to- 
ward my audience; at the spellbound 
colored children, the ugly anger 
darkening the “witch’s” sallow vis- 
age, the shrewd twinkle in Grand- 
father’s blue eyes. 

“See, Grandpa,” I informed him, 
“that man’s wrong. The water does 
run into our well.” 

The stranger scowled; Grand- 
father laughed outright. 

“I reckon that'll do,” said Grand- 
father, holding out the coin. 

Without a word, the fellow 
snatched it from his hand and hur- 
ried toward the front gate. We 
silently followed to watch him climb 
aboard his bony sorrel nag and 
amble down the lane and out of 
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sight around the turn in the “big 
road.” 


The little Negroes besought me 
to find more wells. With Grand- 
father’s smiling approval, I vain- 
gloriously strutted about the lawn, 
making the witch-stick bend and 
turn in neurotic abandon as I reck- 
lessly “discovered” enough under- 
ground creeks and rivers to drown 
the plantation, hugely enjoying my 
new-found accomplishment and the 
tremendous admiration in the eyes 
of my audience. 

But, womanlike, I could not keep 
the secret. In the strictest confi- 
dence, I betrayed the whole pro- 
cedure to Aunt Jane’s kinkiest 
grandchild and in no time at all 
every little blackamoor on the place 
was become an ardent water witch, 
enthusiastically tracing wunder- 
ground currents to a fare-ye-well 
and the imminent destruction of 
our flower beds and peach trees, 
until Grandfather peremptorily put 
a check to the business by threaten- 
ing to take a peach-tree switch him- 
self to the next pickaninny he 
caught water-witching. 














PASCAL, SAINT OR HERETIC ? 


By M. J. HILLENBRAND 
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“God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, not of the phi- 
losophers and the scientists. 

God of Jesus Christ. 
He can be found only in the ways 
taught in the Gospel. 
The greatness of the human soul. 
Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy. 

Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ. ... 
Absolute, sweet renunciation. 
Eternally in bliss, for a brief day’s 

hard training upon earth.” 


N these burning words, Blaise 

Pascal recorded as much of the 
mystical experience of divine illumi- 
nation as inadequate language can 
capture. For years he had fought 
the struggle between world and 
spirit, his intellect sensing the vapid- 
ity of society’s life, its ultimate in- 
significance compared to the infin- 
ity of man’s destiny; and where 
before only the reason had assented, 
God had now, in the dead of a night 
vigil, directly confirmed the will. 
The remainder of his years were to 
be a continual upward progression 
on the road of personal holiness 
and austerity, culminating in a 
saintlike death. 

A strange obfuscating shadow 
has settled about the memory of the 
great Frenchman whose soul burned 
so magnificently with the fire of 
charity—the genius who, to para- 
phrase Chateaubriand, at twelve 
years of age discovered mathematics 
with a few strokes and circles; who 
at sixteen had written a revolution- 


ary treatise on conic sections; who 
at nineteen had designed the first 
adding machine, reducing the ab- 
stract theory of number to concrete 
value; who at twenty-three had 
proved the existence of atmospheric 
pressure, repudiating the ancient 
fallacy that “nature abhors a vacu- 
um,” and formulated the laws 
which lie at the basis of modern 
hydraulics; who when still in his 
twenties had completed the circle 
of the sciences and turned to reli- 
gion, from this time to his death at 
thirty-nine creating the modern 
French language and a satirical 
classic; who as a diversion solved 
the problem of the cycloid, set the 
foundations for the infinitesimal 
calculus, the integral calculus, the 
binomial theorem, the calculus of 
probabilities; and who finally, wrote 
what many consider the leading 
French spiritual work, having its 
source “as much in the Divine as in 
human nature.” 

Mention the name—Blaise Pascal 
—to the average educated Ameri- 
can, and he thinks vaguely of vacu- 
um experiments, of a primitive 
scientist ruined by asceticism, of 
the caricature painted by Voltaire, 
a fanatic, a dupe, a neurotic. Men- 
tion him to the average educated 
Catholic, and he thinks even more 
vaguely of just another one of those 
perennial French heretics who 
wrote all sorts of mean things about 
the Jesuits. Mention him to the 
average professor of Scholastic 
philosophy, and he thinks of fideists, 
pietists, and other such intellectual 
horrifiers who denying the validity 


















































of reason, fall back on wild emotion- 
alism, blind faith. 

That is the Pascal legend. Per- 
haps the saddest aspect is not the 
continuous repetition of platitudes 
by professors who have never both- 
ered to read Pascal, or about him 
except by other professors who also 
have read about him, but in the 
neglect which has left unutilized the 
Pensées, a body of apologetical ma- 
terial vitally significant in our mod- 
ern world, grasping for stability 
and meaning in a universe that has 
expanded to the millions of light 
years of inter-nebular distance, and 
at the same time shrunk to the ut- 
terly inconceivable littleness of the 
electron. 

To clarify first the fundamental 
misconception which has frightened 
away many: that Pascal was a 
skeptic, pinned all his hope on the 
heart, and put reason in its place, 
which was no place. Inevitably the 
epigram appears, “The heart has its 
reasons, which reason knows not” 
—and with that the Frenchman’s 
philosophic goose is cooked. St. 
Thomas could have written precisely 
the same thing, St. Augustine near- 
ly did; yet no one accuses them of 
revivalism. For Pascal the sentence 
becomes an epitome of his entire 
theory of knowledge—possibly be- 
cause few recall anything else that 
he ever wrote. Yet placed where it 
belongs, it is merely very wise and 
very true psychology, a description 
of how men often do find conviction. 
Certainly he never meant that the 
mind has no reasons, but that the 
heart has additional reasons, he 
never meant that the five Thomistic 
proofs for God’s existence don’t 
hold or that they don’t carry cer- 
tainty. In a fine paragraph of his 
Nature of Belief, Father D’Arcy, 
evidently not a fideist, makes the 
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same point; but Pascal is accused 
of having made an entirely different 
point. 

How precisely did Pascal ap- 
proach the problem of knowing? He 


writes in the Pensées: “The heart 
has its reasons, which reason knows 
not, as we see in a thousand in- 
stances.... It is the heart that is 
conscious of God and not the rea- 
son. This then is Faith—God sensi- 
ble to the heart, not to the reason.” 
Taken at its face value, the pas- 
sage sounds self-condemnatory, but 
that is precisely how it cannot be 
taken. Moderns make the same er- 
ror when they try to interpret St. 
Thomas and other thirteenth cen- 
tury Scholastics on the basis of 
twentieth century terminology, for- 
getting that the medieval philos- 
ophers had developed their own 
specific meanings for words. So 
with Frenchmen of the seventeenth 
century. Pascal lived simultane- 
ously with the flourishing of the 
“Précieuse” movement, an addiction 
to flowery, metaphoric, generally 
symbolic language; and while the 
philosophers and scientists of the 
age did not participate in the exag- 
gerations, many of the expressions 
became common usage. Though the 
greatest prose writer of his time, 
Pascal used the idiom of his time. 
What did he mean by “heart” 
anyway? by “conscious”? by “sensi- 
ble’? Certainly the heart is not the 
physical organ, or mere feeling; as 
Chevalier aptly puts it, “It [the 
heart] participates in feeling but is 
not reduced to it.” It rather sym- 
bolizes the seat of man’s entire 
spiritual nature, a sort of localiza- 
tion of soul in the figurative core of 
human nature, a unifying agent. 
Passage after passage from the 
Pensées illustrate how this concep- 
tion is applied, how the heart enters 
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into the basic tenets of epistemology, 
and is “essentially the direct appre- 
hension, knowledge and feeling both 
together, of principles.” In _ this 
sense it establishes, becomes “con- 
scious” of, the basic laws of thought 
—like universal causality. 

But perhaps the suspicion may 
linger, that granting the verbal dis- 
tinctions, Pascal nevertheless over- 
emphasized the function of the 
heart against that of the intellect. 
What must again be remembered 
is the particular era in which he 
lived. The Scholastic revival in 
Spain had reached France only in 
its less favorable aspects; the old 
Scholasticism of the universities 
was decadent and formalistic; and 
the doctrines of the reformers, in- 
imical to reason, while not accepted 
were bound to have a subtle influ- 
ence on the age’s thought. Despite 
these extraneous influences, despite 
the dubiety of certain passages, 
Pascal himself affirms his confi- 
dence in reason by his profound use 
of it to plumb the depths of the uni- 
verse, to resolve its secrets, and to 
arrive at a truly reasonable defense 
of the Christian religion. 

Modern writers like Bertrand 
Russell chant a perpetual dirge over 
the destiny and purpose of man in 
a mammoth universe. How can we 
be anything but a fortuitous colloca- 
tion of atoms, how can we be greatly 
significant, they ask, in a universe 
beside whose greatness we are so 
insignificant, specks of animated 
dust on a grain of sand floating 
through illimitable space. Now 
such argument from mere physical 
size is lopsided, but emotionally 
compelling. How many times has 
not the floundering contemporary, 
groping for stability, cried out: 
“How I would like to believe in a 
personal God interested in me, to 
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pray to, to put purpose in life; but, 
even if there were a God, could he 
be interested in me—a mere .. .”; 
and the whole catalogue of astro- 
nomical magnitudes is run through. 
Here with his marvelous intuitive 
insight, Pascal had foreseen a diffi- 
culty and provided not only a solu- 
tion, but a proof. Living at a time 
when the known universe, just be- 
come heliocentric, remained com- 
paratively small, he anticipated the 
discoveries of 300 years, moved into 
the realm of the ultra-microscopic, 
the electron, the proton, radiation, 
into the vast distances of the spiral 
nebule and galactic systems—and 
evolved his theory of the two in- 
finites, the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small, of which man is at 
the center but master of both 
through his comprehension of both. 

I recall vividly the huge diagram 
on the south wall of the Hall of 
Science at the recent Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress exposition, illus- 
trating in graphic form the various 
sizes and distances in our universe, 
from the microcosmic to the macro- 
cosmic. There was man represented 
by an infinitesimal line; there were 
the huge extra-galactic spaces ex- 
pressed in millions of light years. 
With almost inevitable regularity, 
the onlooker’s reaction ran into 
humility and such vague mutterings 
as: “When a person really thinks 
about it, man doesn’t amount to 
very much after all”—or, “And to 
think we once supposed that every- 
thing moved around our earth”—or, 
“Boy, it certainly makes one think!” 

Overlooked entirely was the posi- 
tion of man, not at one end of the 
graph, but in the precise center of 
relative bigness and littleness; for 
if he is tiny compared to the im- 
mensity of the nebulz, he is mam- 
moth beside the electron. There one 


























day, I first realized the profound 
significance, the prophetic genius 
and insight of Pascal in his concept 
of the two infinites. Humble pie 
may be good for the soul, but not 
when the humility bases itself on a 
one-sided interpretation of reality. 
True, as he writes in one of his most 
sublime Pensées, “Man in nature is 
a nothing compared with the in- 
finite,” yet he is “a whole with re- 
gard to nothing.” He stands be- 
tween. “This whole visible world 
is but a speck on the broad bosom 
of nature....” He tells us: “Let 
man consider what he is in compari- 
son with all this expanse of being; 
let him regard himself as lost in 
this remote province of nature, and 
from the little cell wherein he has 
his abode, the universe, let him 
learn to estimate aright the earth, 
its kingdoms, its cities, and him- 
self.” 

But then he continues: “. . . Let 
him examine the minutest things 
he knows.” A new abyss is opened, 
extending beyond the minute into 
the infinity of the infinitely small, 
and insignificant man becomes the 
significant colossus. In amazing 
words, Pascal describes the systems 
of the atom, small yet complete uni- 
verses, goes beyond them. Remem- 
ber that his century had not even 
vague intimations of such things as 
atoms with revolving electrons, 
Planck’s radiation constant, radio- 
activity. Only within the past fifty 
years has experimental and mathe- 
matical science verified his intui- 
tions. Was it not only yesterday 
that Dr. Hubble was arriving at the 
enormous nebular distances through 
the use of the 100-inch Mount Wil- 
son reflector? , 

But the great Frenchman did not 
stop there. In the two extremes he 
found not divergence but similarity; 
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the infinitely great and the infinitely 
small are not infinitely unalike, but 
strangely complementary. As Chev- 
alier asks, “Is it not surprising that 
the infinitely small, that is, the light- 
wave, alone has permitted us to 
penetrate within the infinitely great, 
that is, the stellar universe, and to 
make its visible limits recede before 
us?” 

Man’s predilection to-day to over- 
emphasize his relationship to the 
immense, and to overlook the little, 
were also anticipated by Pascal. 
Man stands in awe of that physically 
greater than he, contemns the physi- 
cally smaller, believing “that a sub- 
division of small things will lead us 
to their primal, indivisible elements 
much more quickly than an enlarged 
vision could bear us to the utter- 
most confines of the visible world.” 
But the infinity of smallness is a 
true infinity, inextricably bound 
with the great: “The one depends 
on the other, and the one leads to 
the other. These extremes meet 
and unite by virtue of being sepa- 
rated; they find each other in God 
and in God alone.” 

Conceived with the same grasp 
that laid the basis of the infinitesi- 
mal calculus, the concept of the two 
infinites bears testimony to the in- 
finite scope of the human soul, 
which limited to an insignificant 
body soars to the contemplation of 
all being, ending in God. Man is the 
center of creation, the pivotal point 
for the vastnesses of astronomic 
space and mathematical small- 
ness. 

But the greatness of man’s mental 
possibilities did not blind Pascal to 
his weaknesses. The disproportion 
between the men who are, and the 
men who might be, fell heavy on 
his soul; and in moving passages he 
describes the greatness and little- 
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ness of man himself: the petty 
foibles amid the nobilities, the sins, 
the crimes, the wretchedness. Here 
perhaps he falls into some Jansen- 
istically-tinged exaggeration. Orig- 
inal sin is the explanation for the 
paradox of differing potentiality 
and actuality, but man is not so de- 
praved as Port Royal tried to make 
him. Out of the issues arising from 
the quarrel between those, mainly 
the Jesuits, who stressed the power 
of the human will, and those, main- 
ly the Jansenists, who stressed the 
necessity of divine grace—came the 
Provinciales, which in addition to 
showing Pascal in both his best and 
his worst aspects, have branded the 
man as dangerous to the Church,— 
though he meant to defend its pur- 
ity,—made his other works unread, 
and given him a bad name, if any 
name, among Christians in general. 
In them he established the French 
language on a permanent basis, 
achieved a satirical classic, gave a 
terrific blow to the influence of the 
Society of Jesus, distorted a few 
facts and quotations, and evidenced 
a heretical tinge of thought, not of 
spirit, which only his final years 
were to see subdued. 

To understand the dispute and 
the Provinciales, some knowledge 
of the seventeenth century and its 
movements is essential. Shaking 
off the effects of reformational up- 
heaval and devastating religious 
wars, France had experienced a re- 
ligious revival in the period shortly 
after the birth of Pascal. St. Francis 
de Sales and his sweet spirit of char- 
ity, St. Vincent de Paul and his great 
works of charity, the Jesuits, the 
Capuchins, the Trinitarians, other 
religious orders, and not least Port 
Royal, had infused a new zeal into 
the nation; but contemporaneous 
with resurgent Catholicism spread 
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the blight of free thought—a hang- 
over and development of the pagan 
Renaissance element. Mersenne 
claimed Paris to hold 50,000 skep- 
tics; whether the figure is exagger- 
ated or not, the fact remains that 
enough freethinkers, infidels, neo- 
stoics, and miscellany were scat- 
tered throughout France to warrant 
a Jesuit attempt at general conver- 
sion. 

Some fifty years or so previously, 
great Spanish moral theologians of 
that order like Suarez, Molina and 
Mariana had developed a method 
now derogatively known as casu- 
istry, but simply an application of 
the principles of equity to rigid law. 
If you were in doubt about such and 
such an action being a sin, what 
were the probabilities of its not be- 
ing one? Were they high, you might 
act, with the duty of further in- 
quiry. Had an authority said “no 
sin,” then go right ahead. Now this 
“probabilism” was _ intrinsically 
common sense; but in the initial 
zeal, in the boundless desire of the 
Jesuits to convert souls, to bring 
them into the mighty stream of the 
Church’s grace, to make religion 
one of love and not oppressive fear 
and scrupulosity, to affirm the rdéle 
of the human will in sin and re- 
pentance, certain of the fathers fell 
into excesses which their own 
writers have been first to admit. 
Suarez opened the first breach in 
the previously categorical ethical 
teaching demanding moral certain- 
ty of a state’s right before justify- 
ing war, by permitting a ruler to 
make war in certain cases when he 
considered the bulk of right to be 
on his side—though the other side 
might be partly right. A man should 
give alms of his abundance; but if 
abundance means “superfluity,” it 
is only a small jump to no alms at 
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all. Other examples in the same 
vein can be cited. 

Here on the other extreme were 
the Jansenists of Port Royal, aus- 
tere, puritanic, an aggregate of 
ascetics regarding the human will 
as negligible, divine grace as all- 
necessary, even coercive in power. 
Through Port Royal Pascal was in- 
troduced to Catholicism as a vital 
force; at Port Royal he experienced 
the mystical enlightenment previ- 
ously mentioned; at Port Royal, too, 
his gifted sister Jacqueline had 
taken the veil. Fearful, he looked 
with the others at Jesuit teachings, 
seeming to minimize the influence 
of grace, lightening the ethical bur- 
den for a sinful humanity that 
would take all the leeway it could 
get, and abuse the rest. No con- 
cessions to the sinner, no sacrifice 
of the law’s letter, no religion easy 
to take, easy to live in—that was 
the Jansenist code. 

To imagine that because he 
adopted satire in attacking beliefs 
and tendencies which he considered 
noxious, Pascal was not sincere, but 
merely a religious dilettante pounc- 
ing on the Jesuits as a fine target 
for his trenchancy, is to misunder- 
stand the man. He wrote in deadly 
earnest; jest of holy things, a com- 
mon accusation against him, was 
farthest from his mind. He pro- 
tests: “. . . There is a vast differ- 
ence between scoffing at religion and 
scoffing at those who profane it by 
their extravagant opinions. It 
would be impiety to fail in respect 
for the truths revealed by the Holy 
Spirit, but it would be impiety of 
another sort to fail in contempt for 
the falsities man’s mind opposes to 
them.” ‘ 

Suffice it to say that the eighteen 
completed Provincial Letters con- 
tained enough falsehood to be con- 
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demned in 1657, five years before 
the death of their author. But the 
mind of Pascal was too eager for 
truth to be content with error. Al- 
ready in his seventeenth and 
eighteenth letters, a decided shift 
from Jansenistic doctrine is evident. 
He admits the freedom of the will 
—which he had never entirely de- 
nied—though still holding to the 
absolute potency of sufficient grace; 
he could even later write that both 
factions in the dispute were wrong 
in omitting the other side of the 
question, but that “the Jansenists’ 
was the greater wrong, for the 
Jesuits made a better profession of 
them both.” 

The Pensées, his last and greatest 
work, burns only with the clear 
flame of true doctrine, sublimely 
expressed, eloquently defended. In- 
tended as an apology for the Chris- 
tain religion, these fragments jotted 
down here and there, one on a cuff, 
one on an odd slip—for death cut 
short any synthesis or completion 
—pulsate with some of the most 
magnificent prose ever penned, il- 
luminating the profoundest 
thoughts, the most soaring concepts 
in words charged with the heart 
and soul of perhaps the greatest 
genius to whom France has given 
birth. Mere bits—some of them: 
fifty words, sometimes even less; 
occasionally passages covering sev- 
eral book pages, a few longer. All 
jewels perfect in themselves, arous- 
ing regret only in that the greater 
whole of which they were to be a 
part, is denied us. 

Commentators have attempted 
fanciful reconstructions of the pros- 
pected plan of the Pensées, a hazard- 
ous task. Every field of knowledge 
was to be directed toward the estab- 
lishment and proof of Christianity’s 
truth, woven into the author’s 
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unique approach. Man of himself 
is wretched; his nature is made for 
satisfaction only in the Infinite, yet 
so corrupt has he become that he 
loses sight of his end. Only original 
sin can explain this corruption. A 
Redeemer, has come, through Whom 
this paradoxical human nature can 
shed its corruption, and find the In- 
finity which alone can satisfy it. 
The existence and nature of the Re- 
deemer is proved through the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecies, miracles and 
reason. Thus the Christian religion, 
founded by the Redeemer is true, 
satisfying both the demands of hu- 
man nature and of objective truth. 
Involved in the exposition are mo- 
mentous concepts like that of the 
two infinites, a wealth of psycholog- 
ical insight, and an ardor that 
burns into the substance of truth. 
Among the most interesting 
apologetical contributions, and cer- 
tainly the one most often misin- 
terpreted, is Pascal’s famous wager 
argument, which when rightly ap- 
plied knocks the props from under 
any intellectual basis that unbelief 
may think itself to rest on, and 
which when wrongly applied has 
been condemned for making “both 
religion and divinity depend upon 
a game of heads and tails.” Even 
Voltaire got in his two cents, and 
the pros and cons still fly. Catholic 
writers who mention the wager at 
all generally damn it with faint 
praise by calling it “interesting,” 
or dismiss it as “overlooking the 
point at issue”—without knowing 
what the point at issue is. 
Important features of any argu- 
ment are whom it is meant to con- 
vince, what it is supposed to prove, 
and the effects it is supposed to 
have. As far as making saints out 
of good Catholics, fervent believers 
out of infidels, or anything of the 
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sort—the wager simply is inade- 
quate. Pascal never proposed it as 
a substitute for reasoning and di- 
vine grace. But for taking the wind 
out of blatant unbelief, content to 
remain both blatant and unbeliev- 
ing, for opening the way to proofs, 
for showing that it is eminently 
worth while and rationally neces- 
sary for any skeptic to investigate 
fully the claims of Christianity, and 
even live the life of a Christian— 
the wager is a powerful apologetical 
weapon. And that is precisely what 
Pascal meant it to be. 

Imagine an unbeliever presented 
with an argument something like 
this. Supposing God does not exist; 
if you live as if He does and thus 
lose your wager, what have you 
really lost? Perhaps a few mate- 
rial comforts, a few pleasures de- 
nied yourself. And if in such a case 
you wager that He does not exist, 
what have you won? These same 
paltry evanescent comforts and 
pleasures. But supposing God to 
exist, and you wager that He does 
not. Then you have lost eternity, 
infinity. And in such a case, if you 
wager and win, you have gained 
eternity. 

He might reply: “But suppose the 
odds against God’s existence to be 
so great that... .” With all propriety 
he might be interrupted, for were 
the odds as great as 1,000 to 1—and 
it would be a very dogmatic skeptic 
that would set them at such a fig- 
ure, or attempt setting any odds at 
all—the infinite stake would still 
reduce the risk to nothingness. For 
“the finite in the presence of the 
infinite is reduced to nothingness.” 
As Pascal writes in refutation of 
such an attempt to bore out of the 
argument’s iron logic, “. . . wherever 
the infinite exists and wherever 
there is not an infinity of chances 














of loss against that of gain, there is 
nothing to reckon, you must risk 
the whole.” 

And if weakly the skeptic still 
expostulates, “Yes, but might not 
a person remain neutral, wagering 
neither for nor against,” the answer 
is in the words of Christ Himself: 
“He that is not with Me is against 
Me.” God allows no middle course 
relative to Himself. A man must 
either be saved or not saved, he must 
either believe or not believe. 

To some the wager seems flippant 
and blasphemous, but it is aimed 
directly at the flippant and blasphe- 
mous to prove that they cannot con- 
tinue to be so. It does not imply 
any Descartian universal doubt on 
the part of Pascal, or the Christian 
who uses it, but merely an attack 
on infidelity in its own territory, 
using its own concepts and ideol- 
ogies, proving that the individual 
must stake on infinity, must live 
as if he were certain of the stake, 
must seek the truth and pray for 
the “lumen fidei.” Involved in the 
formulation of this unanswerable 
argument and vital imperative was 
Pascal’s profound mathematical in- 
tuition of the different orders of in- 
finity and their relation to the finite, 
the same sense of incommensura- 
bility that inspired Pasteur in his 
famous French Academy speech. 

The last years of the great 
Frenchman’s life were marked by 
an ever closer approach to the 
Christian ideal. Humility over- 
shadowed pride, and the world’s 
pomp and laudation, even scientific 
achievement, faded to non-impor- 
tance beside the business of the soul. 
Racked with constant pain— 
never completely gone since his 
twentieth year—he sublimated his 
sufferings, adding to them private 
austerities and penances. Pascal 
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literally grew out of restrictive Jan- 
senism; and if at one time he might 
have been ready to resist even the 
pope, he could now write to Mlle. 
de Roannez, “We know that all 
virtues, martyrdom of the flesh, and 
all good works are useless outside 
the Church, and the communion of 
the head of the Church, who is the 
Pope. I shall never leave this com- 
munion, at least I beg God to give 
me grace to remain in it, for other- 
wise I should be eternally lost.” 

The thesis of Chevalier that Pas- 
cal “definitely dissociated himself 
from Jansenism by the last few 
months of his life,” seems to me to 
be based on irrefragable evidence. 
The curé of St. Etienne, his own 
parish priest, has left a document 
describing the final days and at- 
titudes of his charge, culminating 
in his mystically saintlike death— 
a certain confirmation that he had 
found favor with God, Who wel- 
comed him that had sought the In- 
finite so passionately in the entire 
universe. Abbé Beurrier emphasizes 
repeatedly how in spirit he had be- 
come “a child, humble and submis- 
sive as a child.” 

Heroically noble, edifyingly holy 
is the death scene. The retchings 
and throbbings of his agony had 
made communion impossible, and 
Pascal suffered from the lack. So se- 
vere became the pain, so violent the 
convulsions, that those present 
prayed for the end. Then entered 
the curé with the Sacred Species, 
crying out, “Here is Our Lord Whom 
I am bringing to you: here is He 
Whom you have so ardently de- 
sired,”—at which words the suffer- 
er immediately regained his senses, 
raising himself to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament. Weeping tender tears 
of love and joy, he uttered the words 
that were virtually his last, “May 
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God never forsake me Twenty- 
four hours later he was dead—only 
thirty-nine years old, a genius in 
life, a colossus in wisdom, a child 
in humility, and a saint in death. 
Man who is made for the Infinite 
finds rest only in the Infinite! 

I am vaguely depressed by the 
introductory note of the Harvard 
Classics edition of the Pensées, 
which insists that “much of the 
theological argument implied in 
these utterances has little appeal to 
the modern mind.” As if truth 
varied with the age. If the theologi- 
cal arguments cease to hold for this 
modern mind, it is not so much the 
fault of the arguments as of the 
mind; through his universality, his 
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sense of the permanently true, Pas- 
cal has left not a literary monument 
but a vital document, applicable to 
the problems of to-day and to- 
morrow. During the Great War, 
intellectual Frenchmen like Jean 
Bouvier carried the Pensées on the 
battlefield, along with the Bible and 
Imitation of Christ. Catholics, and 
those who still seek for a stable 
rock in a world of turmoil, can do 
no better than turn to the genius of 
Pascal for guidance and light—<ast 
off in the white heat of his own 
zeal, his own striving for God, the 
goal of those tremendous plunges 
into the infinitudes of the depths 
and secrets of our universe and 
man’s nature. 


SNOW-SPELL 


By J. Corson MILLER 


E world was wrapped in a robe of ravishing white— 

The whiteness that sings from the peace of impeccable snow; 
The houses, the trees, the river, the far mountain-height, 
Lay still as a setting etched in the lunar-glow. 


The world, as it slept, seemed purged of pride and of pain— 
Seemed covered with a blanket of rest by an unseen Hand— 
The Hand of Love, Whose white touch, leaving no stain, 

Had brought the healing of sleep to a sleepless land; 


Had blotted out, too, the blackness patterned of hate— 
Of war and of greed, injustice, misery and woe; 
The world for one, brief moment, inviolate, 


Lay white and beautiful beneath the snow. 
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By JosEpH B. 


N hour’s bus ride from Ander- 
nach on the Rhine brought a 
first glimpse of Maria Laach’s 
Romanesque towers across Laacher 
See. Like the beak of a pitcher, the 
steep rim of this ancient crater-lake 
broke in only that southwest corner, 
to harbor the abbey with its fields 
and orchards. The Kraftpost rattled 
around the lake and, passing under 
an ivy arch, jolted down the narrow 
monastery road, bordered with high 
stone walls and great clusters of 
pink and red geraniums. A final 
lurch, and the uncomfortable ve- 
hicle halted before a pair of massive 
bronze doors. Rivets and porthole 
windows made them seem almost 
sinister. Slowly one opened and a 
bearded man in tightly girdled black 
robe bade me enter. 

I stepped out of the afternoon 
glare into a glowing marble hall. 
Vinaceous sunlight, streaming 
through tall tinted windows, fell 
charmingly on a little fountain that 
splashed gayly into a basin of fern 
and goldfish. On top of the foun- 
tain a brass cross had a gilded dove 
on each arm, signifying peace—the 
Benedictine motto. The cloister’s 
cheerful cleanliness, soft carpet, 
gleaming waxed floors, bright walls 
shocked a prejudice I had of monas- 
tic gloom. I espied Brother Notker’s 
lovely Madonna with Child in an 
alcove of blue and white, worthy in 
its simplicity of Maria Laach’s ten- 
derest treasure. And again, Par. 

My room overlooked the church- 
yard. By slightly rising from bed, 
I could see the lake, a blue diamond 
in an oval of dark pines. German 
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beds recalled early touring cars. 
One’s first thought was to fetch a 
ladder to get in, but, once sunk in 
the feathers, the question was how 
to get out. Opposite the door, be- 
tween two large windows, was a 
delicately carved kneeling-desk, 
solid oak—like the spacious table 
in the corner, to the right, and the 
couch, which was intended to save 
the elaborate bed from siestas. But 
for a plaque of Martha chiding Jesus 
and a picture of the Virgin, the 
painted walls of the room were bare. 
Steam radiators were as unexpected 
as the tiled bathroom, though this 
was at the end of the hallway. Sur- 
veying this “cell,” dedicated to St. 
Severinus, I found not a single 
tawdry touch. It was probably the 
most honest room I ever occupied, 
and I soon learned that its simplicity 
merely reflected the sincerity of the 
house and especially of the Broth- 
ers, for the furnishings of the room 
were largely of their manufacture 
—as that word was used before ma- 
chines took out the “hand” part of 
it. 

It is no secret that Maria Laach 
owes much of its magnificence to 
the hands of the Brother, called 
Bruder to distinguish him from the 
Frater, or young man who will be 
a priest. The abbey, founded in the 
eleventh century, by Henry II. of 
Lorraine, was dissolved in 1802 and 
fell into private hands. Jesuits ac- 
quired it sixty-one years later and 
kept it till their banishment in the 
Kulturkampf of 1872. When the 
Beuron congregation reéstablished 
Maria Laach, in 1892, they found it 
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a “ruin, though in many respects a 
grandly preserved one.” To-day the 
abbey is restored—almost to every 
nook and cranny, chiefly through 
the labor of the Brothers. With 
pumice and besalt, so abundant in 
the Laach region, they patched the 
ancient church. They built roads 
and pulpits of the same material. 
They installed electric and sanitary 
equipment; glazed gaping windows; 
slated roofs; demolished the worth- 
less and mended what they could. 
Yet, after decades of work, Brother 
“Carpenter” or Brother “Stone- 
mason” can still be seen bending 
over blue prints. Mechanics of 
nearly all the trades are found in 
the group of about a hundred and 
twenty Brothers, who are assisted 
by some eighty workmen. Agricul- 
turists, of course, are there. What 
would Laach’s enormous farm and 
orchards and Tierfarm do without 
them! During their long day the 
Brothers work silently, while the 
monks in choir pray for them. Visi- 
tors wonder at their faded robes 
and blue aprons, and sometimes 
smile kindly at some angular figure 
in skull cap or flapping straw hat. 
One day a young Brother, riding a 
bicycle and at the same time carry- 
ing an axle-tree, nearly tied up traf- 
fic—so many stopped to stare. On 
Sundays and feast days the Brothers 
assist at the Sacred Offices. Glisten- 
ing black replaces the ashen or green 
work robe, a book of plain song their 
tools and implements. In spite of 
age and flowing beards, they serve 
Mass and carry acolytes’ candles. 
Among the Brothers who served 
at table in the refectory I recognized 
Brother Notker. An apron over his 
cassock and pushing a dish-cart only 
made him seem more patriarchal. 
His sixty or more years had not 
yet entirely whitened his beard, 
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wrinkled his high white forehead 
or robbed his blue eyes of their 
sparkle. Of Laach’s Brother artists 
Notker is the most famous. He has 
a studio in the garden; but for the 
rest lives as his associates. Fre- 
quently I saw him on the lake, en- 
joying a row and giving a hand in 
managing the boat. 

Every morning Brother James 
came in to put my room to rights. 
Previously he had cleaned guests’ 
shoes deposited in the hall the night 
before. While punching the huge 
feather quilt he gossiped in English. 
Age and a stoop dwarfed what once 
must have been a fair-sized man. 
Eyes, that had taken a serene inter- 
est in their quiet world for over 
seventy years, needed spectacles 
now to read the newspaper that 
came weekly from England. Dust- 
ing, polishing, washing, making 
beds and fetching water, which had 
been part of his life at the English 
abbey, still filled most of his waking 
hours, from four in the morning 
to nine in the evening. After Com- 
plin he went to bed very tired. But 
he never failed to greet me with a 
sweet smile. When he spoke of con- 
versions in England his eyes bright- 
ened with hope that the same thing 
was happening in Germany. Why, 
hadn’t the famous convert and pro- 
fessor of history at Bonn made his 
retreat at Maria Laach! And wasn’t 
there in the abbey at this moment 
three Lutherans. 

Though I met these gentlemen at 
Frihstiick, my shaky German and 
their timid English discouraged 
conversation. Quite like silent 
monks we ate our bread and sweet 
butter, topped off with melancholy 
coffee which hot milk did not im- 
prove. I noticed that before eating 
they prayed as piously as priests 
and seemed entirely at home. In- 























deed, an ill-chosen word about the 
Holy Coat of Trier roused them 
more than anyone else to defend 
the sacred relic. These gentlemen, 
differing in religion and even in the 
German they spoke, suggest the va- 
riety of Maria Laach’s guests. The 
queerest was a stout student from 
Berlin, who wore nothing but black 
and, no matter the time of day, a 
long formal coat. Though his dress 
and the thin beard he affected might 
have stamped him as a religious 
dilettante, he was no mere dabbler 
but a serious scholar trying to bend 
St. Thomas Aquinas into German. 
Entirely unlike him was the young 
musician from Cologne. He spent 
many an hour in my room, with a 
mirror and heavy sprinkling of 
verdammts, to get me to say Streich- 
holz in a way that pleased him. But 
whether the guest was a priest or 
lay person, soldier, Hitler Jugend, 
child or foreign visitor, he was re- 
ceived by the abbot, if not, as at 
Solesmes, by washing the guest’s 
hands, at least with great cordiality, 
and generally at the refectory door. 

The refectory was a long, rather 
narrow and dim hall, where the 
monks sat around three sides, with 
their backs towards the bare stone 
walls, the abbot had his own table 
at the remaining short side. Within 
the rectangle were the Brothers’ 
tables, and the guests had their 
table close to the abbot’s. Beneath 
the low ogival ceiling the hall seemed 
filled with silent religious, who 
stood while the abbot intoned the 
Benedicite. As all sat down to eat 


in silence, a young religious entered 
the pulpit and read into a loud- 
speaking apparatus. Boiled potatoes 
and liverwurst and sausage tasted 
good with apple wine of Maria 
Laach’s own vintage. Nearly every- 
thing on the table, including the 
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black and white bread, the sweet 
butter, some of the meat, the vege- 
tables and fruit, came from the 
monastery. Even the dishes were 


sometimes Laach ceramics. Pro- 
priety seemed to decree that slices 
of buttered white and dark bread 
be laid together and carved into 
checkers . . . just as you had to say 
bitte schéa whenever you passed a 
dish. Excellent water was always 
on the table, but hardly anyone 
touched it, and though a Brother 
might occasionally wait on the 
guests, the guest-master himself al- 
ways poured the wine and the coffee, 
when it was served. He made a 
pretty picture, one evening, when he 
gently helped a little boy with his 
food. I marveled that in all that 
circle of cowled faces outlined in 
the twilight, there was not a smile 
as the little guest tried to imitate 
their chanting and bowings. St. 
Benedict charged his sons to accept 
guests as Christ. 


Of St. Benedict’s sons perhaps 
none had a stranger history than 
Johannes Butzbach—the medieval 
Oliver Twist who became Laach’s 
prior some four hundred years ago. 
While waiting in the stone cloister 
for services to begin, chilly some- 
times and always grateful for the 
tiny bits of glowing glass that punc- 
tured the masonry, I would turn 
from the living picture of hooded 
monks to the memorials of the dead 
that lined the walls. But of Butz- 
bach I found not a trace. He was 
supposed to be buried here; but 
where, no one seemed to know. 
However, he was remembered. At 
ten Johannes had gone off with a 
wandering scholar, to be educated. 
Instead he was forced to thieve and 
beg—until a Bohemian enslaved 
him. Five years later he escaped. 
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Home again in Miltenberg, the 
weaver’s son found his father dead 
and his newly acquired stepfather 
not too well disposed towards him. 
After a miserable time with a tailor, 
the life of a Benedictine lay brother 
opened up a new world to Butzbach. 
He went to Deventer and accepted 
an invitation to join the Laach Com- 
munity. Within a few years he was 
ordained priest; at thirty he was 
superior, and eighteen years later 
glied. 

At the Deventer of Erasmus Butz- 
bach touched his lips to the fresh 
bubbling spring of Humanism. His 
poetical and prose works, however, 
remain for the most part unpub- 
lished. But his spirit, so awake to 
his day, quickens the modern Maria 
Laach. Between the hotel and the 
entrance to the abbey stands a fair- 
sized store, called Buch-und-Kuns- 
thandlung, noteworthy because its 
stock comes almost entirely from 
the scholars and artists of the 
monastery. 

Maria Laach’s art, as expressed 
in paintings and woodcuts, vases 
and carvings, bronzes and marbles 
and bas-reliefs, shows resemblances 
to the Beuron style, initiated some 
sixty years ago by Fathers Desid- 
erius Lenz and Gabriel Wuger and 
presided over at present by Dom 
Willibrord Verkade. However, the 
excessive classicism of Beuron melts 
under the touch of Laach artists, 
with the result that their Madonnas 
are not so coolly aloof from the 
human, their polychromic effects 
not so Byzantine. The effort to find 
beauty in numerical proportions and 
principles of measuring and divid- 
ing, rigidly held to, it seems, at 
Beuron, gives way, at Laach, to a 
gentle grace of expression and fig- 
ure, to more natural folds in gar- 
ments, even to charming playful- 
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ness—as in the picture of shepherd 
boys offering humble gifts to the 
Divine Child. Their ceramics draw 
generously upon the Christian art 
of the catacombs. To eat off plates 
decorated with fish and a cross or 
drink from a cup adorned with a 
chi-rho may strike some as exagger- 
ated, but it agrees perfectly with 
the great artistic objective of the 
abbey: to bring the liturgy of the 
Church into daily life and to make 
symbols meaningful. 

This is the focus also of the liter- 
ary life of the abbey. Most of the 
monks hold doctorates from repu- 
table universities and, under the 
leadership of the abbot, use their 
talents to make the liturgy better 
known and appreciated. Several 
translations into German of the 
Roman Missal as well as a magnifi- 
cent edition of the Missale Ro- 
manum suggest but the type of 
their work, not its volume. But 
over and beyond mere books, Maria 
Laach personifies the liturgy. Visi- 
tors who come to observe or, per- 
haps, to join in, the abbey’s liturgi- 
cal life are welcome. Men may 
stay in the guest house for a few 
marks a day, while close by is an 
attractive hotel. And people do 
come, in throngs, by bus and motor- 
car, and crowds of old and young 
on foot. The student may work in 
the Liturgical Academy or listen, 
during the summer, to lectures in 
English. From time to time special 
groups gather for a few days of 
recollection. Such was a society 
of organists. Three days of monas- 
tery peace and attending all the 
Offices gave them a new vision of 
the liturgy’s beauty. Their retreat 
closed with Mass in the abbey’s low 
vaulted crypt. A block of stone was 
the altar, which was so arranged 
that the celebrant looked across it 


















to his congregation. The full rich 
tone of their Latin hymns, unspoiled 
by any accompaniment, resounded 
like a giant cello against the stone 
walls and massive pillars. It re- 
called Aachen and the throng of 
men singing under Barbarossa’s 
chandelier—another amazing in- 
stance of the virility of German 
piety. 

But not even the most pious re- 
treatant, much less the casual visi- 
tor, at Maria Laach, spent all his 
time in church. The religious did 
not do that. They knew how to enjoy 
Lake Laach, the surrounding forest 
and open country and the generally 
fair summer weather. A swim in 
the bitter cold water on warm 
afternoons was refreshing, taken 
rather early in the morning it pro- 
duced goose flesh, but beyond that 
was not enjoyable. For, far from 
being allowed the delightful free- 
dom of the lake, one was boxed up 
in a crate that had been built close 
to shore and was too small, espe- 
cially when a troop of husky “Wan- 
derers” dropped in. Many of the 
boys wore only a pair of trunks, 
thinking, no doubt, their deep coat 
of tan an ample substitute for both- 
ersome clothes. Schwimmhdsen 
were quickly slipped on and a 
plunge, almost in unison, put the 
boys in gay possession of the pool. 
An alternative to swimming was 
rowing a heavy Kahn, or rowboat. 
it had the advantage that one could 
move about the lake as he liked. 
Exploration proved disappointing, 
though it did reveal many a dark 
bower of overhanging trees, invit- 
ing one to recall the local story of 
Geneviéve of Brabant. Yet, she be- 
longed more properly to the forest. 
Any of those silent groves, well re- 
moved from frequented paths, 
might have sheltered Siegfried’s 
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faithful wife and son, might have 
seen the roe coming daily to feed 
them. But if one preferred a sedate 
walk along well kept paths, there 
were any number of them, all clearly 
marked. For Laach’s forest was no 
wilderness, thick with underbrush 
and fallen trees or mildewy with 
rotting wood. 

After a few hours at the lake or 
in the woods, I would go with a 
book into the guest garden. It was 
inclosed on three sides by prosaic 
buildings, modern adaptations in 
two instances, but the third wing 
was new, built to shelter Germany’s 
only monastery academy. The 
fourth side of the quadrangle was a 
rose arbor—really a tunnel of crim- 
son ramblers—in which of an eve- 
ning a monk walked up and down, 
reading. He seemed not to mind 
the breeze flinging his scapular 
about in great arcs, nor did he heed 
the impatient “moos” and, on a 
favorable wind, the pungent whiffs 
that came from the barns. The tap 
tap of a cobbler’s hammer seemed 
slower while the thump of a distant 
air-compressor grew more promi- 
nent as the end of the work day ap- 
proached. Sounds of labor ceased 
but not all sounds. Discordant 
scales of a tyro pianist mingled with 
timid tricklings of a neglected foun- 
tain. A cart rumbled towards the 
stables, and, if absolute silence 
threatened, either the tower clock 
clanged or flocks of birds would 
swoop down with shrill cries on the 
espaliers of cherries and pears. But 
when the Angelus sounded, even 
the birds seemed to understand its 
command for silence. And often the 
last thing I saw was a Brother drop- 
ping his blue apron as he hastened 
to supper after his long day, so like 
those that had gone before, the mold 
of tens of hundreds to come. 
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Yet, even in its public life an 
abbey does not hold to the same 
tempo so rigorously as to drive men 
mad. St. Benedict knew human 
nature too well for that. There must 
be festive days. One such is the 
eleventh of July, the Solemnity of 
St. Benedict, and Maria Laach in 
common with all Benedictine houses 
celebrated it in grand style. In the 
early coolness of the morning people 
and priests began to assemble in 
honor of the author of the Benedic- 
tine rule. Immense palms with 
broad wavy fronds decorated the 
sanctuary and choir. White flowing 
vestments, worn also by the can- 
tores, caught the green light of gar- 
ish chandeliers and enveloped the 
ministers simply yet beautifully. 
Kaiser William the Second’s altar 
did not fit into the picture: it was 
too evidently modern to harmonize 
with vestments that harkened back 
to a Jerome and with music which 
was called, after a Benedictine saint, 
Gregorian Chant. The Mass pro- 
ceeded with great pomp and dignity, 
till the deacon stumbled slightly 
through the Ite missa est. But his 
blunder disappeared in the rush of 
melody that swept through the 
church. The great organ could be 
coupled with the smaller choir or- 
gan, and now both joined in a mag- 
nificent recessional. Slowly the 
ministers withdrew, followed by the 
monks and Brothers, then the clergy 
and guests. Still the mighty surges 
of music. When they stopped 
abruptly, the tense silence gave 
place to a low hum, then a clatter, 
as people gathered rucksacks and 
alpenstocks and tramped down the 
stone aisles. 

On this day surely the monks 
would not eat dinner in silence. But 
they did! In other ways, though, 
the refectory bore evidence to the 
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feast. Vases of red and white roses 
dotted the guest table, which had 
also a border of hedge interwoven 


with flowers. When the roast ar- 
rived, it too was garnished with 
dainty flowers. Grape wine replaced 
the ordinary apple wine, and the 
dessert was raw cherries. 

Dinner over, the abbot led the 
company into the monks’ garden. 
Through a cleft in the slender pines 
I saw the lake shimmering in the 
sun. Close at hand majestic swans 
glided over a dark pool. Brother 
Notker’s studio was pointed out, 
and I saw Laach’s well-known statue 
of the Virgin in its natural setting 
of rich pines and firs. Though I 
did not know it we were going to 
Kaffee. The monastery’s orchestra 
was tuning up as we entered a bright 
hall. It played some Beethoven 
while we disposed of cake with 
coffee and wine. Compared to the 
usual afternoon’s bread and butter, 
coffee with hot milk, this Kaffee 
was most elaborate. After cigars 
and cigarettes, which the monks did 
not smoke, came speeches. The ab- 
bot welcomed his guests cordially 
and at the end, having proposed a 
toast, walked slowly past the tables, 
which lined three sides of the room, 
to touch glasses with each guest and 
give him a smile and friendly word. 
After more speeches and music the 
company went to the auditorium, 
to sit through a long paper. Some 
took notes, but all welcomed Han- 
del’s violoncello concerto, the most 
ambitious, and final, effort of the 
orchestra of monks for that day. As 
I was leaving, I saw a group of 
young student monks, on their way 
from a philosophy lecture. It had 
not been a complete holiday for 
them. 


Such was the Maria Laach I ob- 




















served during the days immediately 
preceding and following the July 
Putsch. Under the new régime it 
had continued on unmolested. In 
an atmosphere charged with uncer- 
tainty the abbey was verifying its 
Benedictine motto of Pax—of peace. 
Indeed, the news of the govern- 
ment’s frightful vengeance reached 
me only after a few days, and as 
far as I could see it had no reaction 
in the monastery’s life. Doubtless 
it occasioned increased uneasiness. 
Even before the July “purge” there 
had been just cause within the 
Reich for apprehension. In addi- 


tion the Saar question was daily 
growing more acute as the date set 
for the plebiscite neared. Would 
France let the Saar join Germany? 
The feeling was she would not. And 
in that event the Rhineland would 
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likely bear the brunt. Every one 
admitted that times were difficult 
and dark—dunkel und schwer. Yet 
the shadow of these clouds, mass- 
ing heavily from within and without 
the Fatherland, while it probably 
had the psychological effect of an 
impending storm, did not spoil the 
abbey’s tranquil routine. 

During the past two years it was 
reported in the press that the abbot 
had been imprisoned, implying that 
the storm had broken. Nothing I 
have been able to learn has verified 
this report. On the contrary, the 
evidence has tended to disprove it 
and to suggest that, as formerly, 
the Brother in his faded robe is still 
seen in the fields while the “sacrifice 
of praise” ascends from the choir 
and the monks, with perhaps greater 
anxiety, pray for peace. 












AN ENGLISH ECCENTRIC 


By JOHN BUNKER 


NGLAND not only breeds oddi- 

ties, she is herself an oddity. 
An island that yet controls a greater 
continental area than any other na- 
tion, a government operating by 
elected representatives who swear 
allegiance to a monarch having no 
power of rule, a democratic popu- 
lace divided into three more or less 
rigid castes, England by her peculiar 
geography, anomalous political 
form, and curious social system 
seems naturally fitted for the evolu- 
tion of characters that do not fit 
into the usual molds. Hence, it is 
not surprising that she has been 
good ground for the production of 
eccentrics and good background for 
their display. 

English sport, law, politics, the 
Church and the universities, as well 
as private life, have each had an 
abundance of these “originals”— 
lusty fellows who insist on swing- 
ing outside the regular orbits at no 
matter what danger to conventions 
and other fragilities, for they are 
their own men, and things that get 
in the way are in for damage. But 
of all categories scarcely any is 
richer than English letters in the 
specimen, of which Dr. Johnson and 
Landor, George Borrow, Sir Richard 
Burton and Wilfrid Blunt may be 
taken as typical. 

With this preliminary we pro- 
ceed to introduce as strange a fig- 
ure as ever amazed the conventional 
or scandalized the orthodox—a man 
who adventured wildly on land and 
sea, penetrated to almost every 


quarter of the globe, lived chock-a- 
block with barbarians and moved 


with ease in the most exalted liter- 
ary circles, contracted four mar- 
riages, risked with equal aplomb his 
life among savages and his reputa- 
tion among the civilized, scorned 
luxury, led for eighty-nine years a 
life of almost incessant activity and 
physical hardihood, and withal 
threw off by the way and with a 
certain artistic, almost amateur, 
carelessness his literary stint, which 
perhaps for that very reason 
achieved effects that the most hard- 
driven professional might envy. 
And, like other members of the ec- 
centric brotherhood, throughout his 
career he displayed a supreme dis- 
regard for what his fellow men 
might think, say or do about him or 
his actions. 


The first appearance of our hero 
in literary annals occurs on Janu- 
ary 19, 1822, when Mary Shelley, 
wife of the poet, made the follow- 
ing entry concerning him in her 
Italian Journal shortly after his 
joining their small Pisan circle: 


“Trelawny is extravagant—un 
giovane stravagante—partly natu- 
ral, and partly, perhaps, put on, but 
it suits him well, and if his abrupt 
but not unpolished manners be as- 
sumed, they are nevertheless in 
unison with his Moorish face (for 
he looks Oriental yet not Asiatic), 
his dark hair, his Herculean form: 
and then there is an air of extreme 
good nature which pervades his 
whole countenance, especially when 
he smiles, which assures me that 
his heart is good. He tells strange 




















stories of himself, horrific ones, so 
that they harrow one up, while with 
his emphatic but unmodulated 
voice, his simple yet strong lan- 
guage, he portrays the most fright- 
ful situations; then all these adven- 
tures took place between the ages 
of 13 and 20.” 


What were the horrific adven- 
tures and frightful situations to 
which Mary Shelley alluded and 
which “took place between the ages 
of 13 and 20”? They were sufficient- 
ly extraordinary and a most ap- 
propriate prelude to even more ex- 
traordinary adventures to follow. 
Like those of Shelley, that god of 
his idolatry, Edward John Tre- 
lawny’s adventures largely resulted 
from the instinctive recoil of a 
strongly independent spirit against 
injustice, and, curiously enough, 
like Shelley’s too, they had their 
origin in his filial relationships—a 
hard father and a cold mother. But 
whereas Shelley’s father was merely 
blundering and stupid, Trelawny’s 
was downright brutal, with the con- 
sequence that Trelawny acquired 
what Shelley never admitted into 
his nature—a streak of savagery. 

The trouble with an indecent act 
is that it never stops with itself, and 
the seeds of Trelawny’s subsequent 
revolt lay in his father’s throwing 
over a girl with whom he was in 
love and who loved him for a 
wealthier and more strong-minded 
rival. The saying goes that he who 
marries for money, earns it; but in 
this instance it was the children who 
paid the bill. In any event, Tre- 
lawny, born in Cornwall in the 
Same year as Shelley (1792), after 
a few years of harsh schooling was 
clapped by his father into the navy 
at the mature age of thirteen. 

The brutalities and oppressions of 
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the royal navy at that time were so 
extreme as to seem almost legen- 
dary, but they had tough material 
to work on in the young Cornish- 
man, who was considered by the 
Scotch naval lieutenant “a cheald 
of the deil, capable of any atrocity” 
and who in the worst storms “felt 
at home amidst the conflict of the 
elements. It was a kind of war; and 
harmonized with my feelings. The 
more furious the storm, the greater 
my delight.” 

After a year or so of these de- 
lights, sometime in 1802, Trelawny 
took the bit in his teeth and de- 
serted, while his ship was in harbor 
at Bombay, and further signalized 
his independence by immediately 
joining a French privateer, then at 
war on English commerce and the 
East Indian Company. Then began 
a series of adventures—in Java, 
Borneo, the Sunda Islands, and the 
Indies—which in Trelawny’s later 
telling were packed with excitement 
and blood-curdling detail. Trelawny 
describes himself at this time as be- 
ing “six feet in stature, robust, and 
bony, almost to gauntness; and, 
with the strength of maturity, I had 
the flexibility of limb which youth 
alone can give. Naturally of a dark 
hue, my complexion readily taking 
a darker from the sun, I was now 
completely bronzed. My hair was 
black, and my features perfectly 
Arab.” 

Naturally these endowments re- 
quired their appropriate habili- 
ments, so “I rigged myself in loose 
dark trousers and purple vest with 
a high black cap of Astrakhan © 
lamb’s skin, a cashmere shawl 
around my waist, and a small creese 
[kris] stuck in it. My long, dark 
elf-locks were shaven off, with the 
exception of one, on the crown, by 
which the black-eyed houris were 
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to haul me into paradise. A roll of 
betel-nut, properly chinammed, 
stuck in, or was sticking out of my 
cheek. My teeth were dyed in the 
bright red colour of Chessmen; and 
my bare neck, arms and ankles were 
well greased and highly polished. 
The men gathered around in con- 
gratulation, declared unanimously 
that I must be, that I was, decidedly 
Arab, and even went so far as to de- 
mand who was my father, and of 
what tribe.” 

Nor was it long till he found his 
mate—Zella, a young Arabian, who 
“had just turned her fourteenth 
year; and though certainly not con- 
sidered, even in the East, as ma- 
tured, yet forced like a flower, 
fanned by the sultry west wind, into 
early development, her form, like 
its petals bursting through the bud, 
gave promise of the rarest beauty 
and sweetness.” No wonder he 
could not help exclaiming at his be- 
ing “transformed, as by magic, from 
a friendless outcast reckless boy of 
the West, without tie or home, into 
a sea sheikh, Arab Mussulman— 
married!” 

Some time during this period of 
privateering in the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans, which embraced the 
years from 1806 to 1812, Zella suc- 
cumbed to the hardships of the life 
and died. That Trelawny profound- 
ly loved her seems evident from the 
lyrical tributes he pays her through- 
out his book, The Adventures of a 
Younger Son, written almost twenty 
years later. 

In 1813 or 1814 Trelawny re- 
turned for a brief visit to England, 
during which he sought contrast by 
marrying a proper English lady, 
Miss Julia Addison. As might have 
been foreseen by anyone but him- 
self, this marriage proved singularly 
unhappy and the next we hear of 
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him he is traveling on the Continent, 
free and unattached. 

In the summer of 1819 in a small 
village in Switzerland Trelawny 
happened upon a book of poetry by 
a poet of whom he had never be- 
fore heard—Queen Mab by P. B. 
Shelley—and experienced the first 
tremors of that spiritual affinity 
which was later to be the dominating 
passion of his life. How the follow- 
ing year his meeting with the poet's 
cousin Medwin at Geneva quickened 
his desire to meet Shelley, how he 
hastened back to England on his fa- 
ther’s death, and then towards the 
end of 1821 traveled to Pisa and 
was immediately welcomed into the 
little Shelleyan group, all this to- 
gether with his dark and contrasting 
picture of Byron, the drowning of 
Shelley and the subsequent crema- 
tion of the poet’s body on the beach, 
is told with immortal gusto and ex- 
traordinary flair for graphic detail 
in his Recollections of the Last Days 
of Shelley and Byron. 

To analyze the contrasting rela- 
tionships of Trelawny with Shelley, 
whom he adored, and with Byron, 
whom he hated, would take us too 
far afield. Suffice it to say that both 
attraction and repulsion were based 
on the same quality—an elemental 
simplicity to which Shelley respond- 


ed as to that of a kindred soul, and 


against which Byron reacted from 
the very depths of his complex, em- 
bittered and fiercely dualistic na- 
ture. Indeed, Trelawny at this 
period and later might be said to be 
Byron’s touchstone, since it was 
during Byron’s last phase, when the 
fumes of self-love and self-indul- 
gence were dissipated in his final 
dedication to the Greek cause, that 
his attitude towards Trelawny com- 
pletely changed from jeers and 
cynicism to frank companionship 




















and an invitation to accompany him 
as co-commander on the Greek lib- 
erating expedition. 

Irritated at what he considered 
Byron’s dilatory tactics on their ar- 
rival at Cephalonia in 1823, Tre- 
lawny plunged off into the interior 
and joined the forces of one of the 
Greek chieftains, Odysseus. Odys- 
seus, who was waging war, in his- 
torically characteristic Greek fash- 
ion, almost equally against his 
country’s foes and against other 
Greek chieftains, had his main 
stronghold on one of the precipices 
of Mount Parnassus. This was a 
large natural cavern, a thousand 
feet above the plain, accessible only 
by a series of ladders bolted to the 
rock—a romantic mise en scéne 
which for picturesqueness, if not 
tragedy, is comparable to the later 
siege of Musa Dagh. 

Here, shortly afterwards, Tre- 
lawny was placed in command of 
the small besieged garrison, while 
Odysseus went off to Athens and his 
death at the hands of a rival faction, 
and it was here on the broad terrace 
before the cave that one of the most 
extraordinary incidents of Tre- 
lawny’s career occurred—his at- 
tempted assassination by two sup- 
posedly faithful followers, a Scot, 
Fenton, and an Englishman, Whit- 
combe. In the ensuing mélée Fen- 
ton was killed and Whitcombe made 
prisoner. Meanwhile, “when I was 
shot, I sat down on the rock I had 
been standing on; bending down my 
head to let the blood flow from my 
mouth, a musket-ball and several 
broken teeth came with it—the 
socket of the teeth was broken, and 
my right arm paralyzed. I walked 


without assistance into the small 
grotto I had boarded up and floored 
and called my house; it was divided 
into two small rooms, and there was 
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a broad verandah in front. Squatting 
in a corner, my servant cut open 
my dress behind, and told me I had 
been shot with two balls between 
my shoulders, near together, on the 
right side of my spine, and one of 


them close to it. One of the balls, 
as I have said, its force expended 
on my bones, dropped from my 
mouth without wounding my face; 
the other broke my collar-bone, and 
remained in my breast—it is still 
there. No blood issued from the 
places they had entered at. We had 
no surgeon or medicines in the cave; 
the air was so dry and pure, our 
living so simple, that this was the 
first visit sickness or sorrow paid 
us. Nature makes no mistakes, doc- 
tors do; probably I owe my life to 
a sound constitution, and having 
had no doctor... . 

“For the first twenty days after 
being wounded, I remained in the 
same place and posture, sitting and 
leaning against the rock, determined 
to leave everything to nature. I 
did not change any portion of my 
dress, nor use any extra covering. 
I would not be bandaged, plastered, 
poulticed, or even washed; nor 
would I move or allow any one to 
look at my wound. I was kept alive 
by yolks of eggs and water for 
twenty days. It was forty days be- 
fore there was any sensible diminu- 
tion of pain; I then submitted to 
have my body sponged with spirits 
and water; and my dress partly 
changed. I was reduced in weight 
from thirteen stone to less than ten, 
and looked like a galvanized 
mummy. I was first tempted to try 
and eat by seeing my Italian eating 
raw ham of a wild hog which I had 
shot and cured; by great effort I 
opened my mouth sufficiently to 
introduce a piece of the size of a 
shilling, notwithstanding the agony 
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of moving my fractured jaw, and 
by degrees managed to devour it, 
and from that time gathered 
strength, I suppose from the affinity 
of our Saxon nature to hog; except- 
ing coffee, I refused all wishy-washy 
or spoon-food, and stuck to wild 
boar, which in turn stuck to me; it 
spliced my bones and healed my 
flesh, excepting my right arm, which 
was shrivelled up and paralyzed.” 

Trelawny’s first act, as soon as 
he was able to walk about, was the 
unconditional release of Whitcombe, 
one of the would-be assassins, who 
throughout the twenty days had 
been kept close prisoner. 

During his stay on Mount Par- 
nassus Trelawny had married Ter- 
sitza Kamenou, the young sister of 
Odysseus, and shortly after the de- 
feat of the Turks by England, 
France and Russia at Navarino, he 
withdrew with his bride to the 
Ionian Isles, later removing to Zante. 
It was at Zante in 1826 or ’27 that 
the famous hair-cutting episode oc- 
curred—and the ruin of his third 
marriage. 

Tersitza as the daughter of one 
chieftain and the sister of another 
considered that she had a certain 
position to maintain in society and 
desired to dress in the fashionable 
mode. Trelawny, on the other hand, 
regarded European customs, cos- 
tumes, manners and morals with 
abhorrence and threatened that if 
he ever found her in any but native 
dress he would cut off her beautiful 
red gold hair, of which she was ex- 
tremely proud. Tersitza apparently 
submitted, but at the first opportun- 
ity, when Trelawny was called 
away, she gave a party at which she 
wore a French gown. Trelawny un- 
expectedly returned and on the de- 
parture of the guests drew out his 
dagger and cut off her hair close to 
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the skull. Tersitza uttered no pro- 
test during this proceeding, but— 
the next day she left him and soon 
after procured a divorce. 

The next few years of Trelawny’s 
life were filled with travels to Corn- 
wall, Paris, Florence, where he be- 
came friends with Landor and 
Keats’s friend,. Charles Armitage 
Brown. Under their encouragement 
he wrote The Adventures of a 
Younger Son, which was published 
in 1831. In 1832 he was back again 
in England, this time with Zella, his 
daughter by Tersitza named after 
his first and most passionate love. 

A few years in England and he 
was again off—this time for Amer- 
ica, in company with the English 
stage favorites, the Kembles. At 
Niagara he raised Fanny Kemble on 
his shoulder for a better view of 
the Falls, and some weeks later at- 
tempted the impossible task of 
swimming the Rapids. [In this at- 
tempt he nearly perished, but he 
was finally cast up on the rocks, 
weak and panting and bitterly 
chagrined at his failure. The con- 
clusion of the swimming episode, at 
which time Trelawny was thirty- 
eight years old, is entirely char- 
acteristic: 

“The ferry man where I landed 
seemed surprised at my impetuosity, 
he said the sun’s been so hot to-day 
that he was dead beat. I said, “Why, 
how old are you?’ ‘Oh,’ he said, 
‘that’s nothing’—he was thirty- 
eight. “Thirty-eight,’ I echoed, ‘then 
you are not worth a damn, you had 
better look out for the Alms-house.’ 
I started off running up the steep 
acclivity. ... When I got to the 
summit I threw myself down on 
the ledge of rock, instead of over as 
I should have done, and fell asleep, 
and thus ended the day.” 
Trelawny’s American stay lasted 
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for two years (1833-1835), during 
which he traversed the whole coun- 
try—north, south, east and west— 
including 2,000 miles of the Missis- 
sippi and 1,500 miles of the Ohio. 
For a time he had a plantation in 
Virginia. Compared with England, 
he says, “Virginia is twice as large, 
with no more than half a million 
population. This is delightful after 
being almost suffocated in Europe, 
crammed together like the audience 
in a theatre.... In the wilderness, 
encompassed by the works of na- 
ture, I feel so elated that life is of 
itself a pleasure. When I enter a 
town it is a pain—the only place I 
could find peace in would be where 
village bell—did never knoll to 
church.” Apparently the only thing 
in America besides church bells 
that Trelawny disapproved of was 
slavery, for which he showed his 
detestation by buying a slave in 
South Carolina and immediately 
giving him his freedom. 

On Trelawny’s return to England 
in 1837 he seems to have passed the 
next few years in alternate appear- 
ances in London society with rural 
retirements and in a vain attempt 
to manage his daughter Zella, who 
was as spirited, independent and 
recalcitrant as himself. The high 
spot of this decade of his career, 
however, was his elopement with 
the wife of Sir Harry Vane Goring. 
Finding the lady in great unhappi- 
ness with her husband, Trelawny 
simply took the law into his own 
hands and walked off with her. 
Later a divorce was secured by Spe- 
cial Act of Parliament, since at that 
time English courts had no power 
of divorce, and Lady Goring and her 
rescuer weré married. Though he 
had married a lady of wealth and 
title, however, Trelawny did not 
abandon his dislike of luxurious 
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surroundings, and once in the lady’s 
absence he sold off all the furniture 
and replaced it with a couple of 
kitchen chairs, two beds and a deal 
table. His sense of justice was sat- 
isfied when he handed her the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. 

This marriage, with the exception 
of his first with the Arabian Zella, 
was apparently his happiest— while 
it lasted. For some years the couple 
lived self-sufficient lives on a rural 
estate near London and then with- 
drew to a wilder spot—Usk in Mon- 
mouthshire, where Trelawny busied 
himself with farming, horticulture, 
building and, under the encourage- 
ment of his wife, the writing of his 
most famous book—The Recollec- 
tions. But this idyllic existence was 
not destined to endure, and when 
the self-willed Trelawny imported a 
certain “Miss B.” into the household 
—carrying her bodily every day up 
the steep hill to his home, he then 
being in his sixty-seventh year—his 
wife withdrew. Shortly afterwards 
the household was completely 
broken up with a three-day auction, 
during which Trelawny held mag- 
nificent open-house with lavish hos- 
pitality to all comers. Then he was 
again off for new adventures. 

During the next decade (1858- 
1869) Trelawny was settled at Put- 
ney, near London, though “settled” 
is hardly the word, since he still 
moved about extensively, with fre- 
quent jaunts to Germany and other 
parts of the Continent. It was at 
this period that he made acquaint- 
ance with various literary person- 
ages, including William Rossetti 
and Swinburne, who wrote a poem 
in his honor and in 1880 dedicated 
to him the volume Songs of the 
Springtides. 

In 1869 Trelawny removed to a 
small town on the south coast of 
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England so as to be near his beloved 
sea, where despite his seventy-seven 
years he daily went in bathing at 
all seasons—a practice he continued 
till only a few years before his 
death. Even to extreme old age his 
physical hardihood persisted. He 
wore neither great coat nor under- 
clothes even in the severest weather 
and up to his death in 1881 in his 
ninetieth year took icy cold baths 
every morning, winter and summer, 
warming up afterwards with a vig- 
orous walk or work in the open, 
since he scorned fires in the house 
and only allowed them for cooking. 

Characteristic acts of independ- 
ence, generosity, and free speech 
were in evidence to the last. Fre- 
quently he returned from his long 
walks without a coat, having given 
it to a beggar by the way, and to 
stray animals of all sorts he afforded 
shelter. He turned his grounds into 
a bird sanctuary, and once when 
two hunters asked permission to 
shoot on his land, he roared: “What 
I will give you is—full permission 
to shoot one another.” 

Blind patriotism was never Tre- 
lawny’s forte, and Sir Sidney Col- 
vin, reporting a visit to him just 
six months before his death, de- 
scribes how Trelawny in discussing 
the war in which England was then 
engaged with the Boers “defiantly 
declared his hope that the English 
would be beaten. ‘If I were a 
younger man,’ he shouted in a 
strong crescendo, ‘I would go and 
fight for the Boers—fight for the 
Boers—fight for the Boers!’” And 
some years before he ventured on 
perilous ground by describing the 
Prince of Wales, later King Edward 
VIL, as “very fat, yellow and bald.” 

Nor did his old age bring him any 
nearer to reconciliation with social 
finesse and convention. When Sir 
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John Millais desired him to sit as 
a model for the old mariner in The 
North-West Passage Trelawny re- 
fused unless Lady Millais, whom 
Trelawny considered too fat, would 
agree to take a Turkish bath for 
every sitting, and only on these 
terms was the painting completed. 
And at the conclusion of Colvin’s 
visit, referred to above, when Col- 
vin’s companion congratulated Tre- 
lawny on his looking so well, Col- 
vin “could hear the old man stand- 
ing behind him, and conscious no 
doubt of his own fast declining 
health, growl to himself—‘S’very 
well, s’very well; that’s the kind o’ 
lies I was talking of: lies, lies, lies.’ 
His last words to us were neverthe- 
less kindly.” 

On August 13, 1881, the day of 
his death, Trelawny, according to 
William Rossetti’s account, “got up 
complaining of weariness, but his 
eye was still bright, his voice firm 
and his memory fresh as of yore.” 
The volcanic activity of ninety years, 
however, had at last worn out even 
his superb physique. After death 
the body was cremated and the 
ashes transported to Rome to be 
buried beside those of Shelley, 
which he had himself entombed al- 
most sixty years before. 


Such a career as Trelawny’s ob- 
viously offers rich material for 
criticism and analysis. The man 
who could say, “If I see a crowd all 
marching one way, I feel myself 
impelled to jostle through them in 
a contrary direction,” and who con- 
sistently acted on that feeling, will 
naturally in the course of things 
commit many indefensible acts. 


The business of the present paper, 
however, is presentation, not judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, there is one in- 
cident in his career that seems to 














call for clarification and a more 
searching analysis than it has yet 
been given. 

Strangely enough, the one act of 
Trelawny’s life which has drawn 
universal reprobation, was an act 
which on the evidence it seems cer- 
tain he did not commit and could 
not have committed, and which 
there was absolutely no reason for 
his committing. This act he de- 
scribed in his notorious account of 
how he discovered the cause of 
Byron’s lameness as the poet lay 
dead. The subject is rather ghoul- 
ish, but perhaps its unpleasantness 
may be dissipated for sensitive read- 
ers by the knowledge that Tre- 
lawny’s account of the incident is 
demonstrably untrue—mere liter- 
ary bravura and melodramatic in- 
vention with no basis in actuality. 
The fact that no critic apparently 
has ever questioned its authenticity 
is simply another tribute to Tre- 
lawny’s vigorous powers as a writer. 

Here are the essentials of the af- 
fair as given in the Recollections: 

“It was the 24th or 25th of April 
when I arrived; Byron had died on 
the 19th. ... No one was within 
the house but Fletcher [Byron’s 
valet] ... he led me up a narrow 
stair into a small room, with noth- 
ing in it but a coffin standing on 
trestles . . . he withdrew the black 
pall and the white shroud, and 
there lay the embalmed body of the 
Pilgrim—more beautiful in death 
than in life. The contraction of the 
muscles and skin had effaced every 
line that time or passion had ever 
traced on it; few marble busts could 
have matched its stainless white, 
the harmony of its proportions, and 
perfect finish.... I asked Fletcher 
to bring me a glass of water. On 


his leaving the room, to confirm my 
doubts as to the cause of his lame- 
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ness, I uncovered the Pilgrim’s feet, 
and was answered—the great mys- 
tery was solved.” And what, when 
he lifted back the pall and shroud, 
did he discover? This, according to 


the Recollections: “Both his feet 
were clubbed, and his legs withered 
to the knee—the form and features 
of an Apollo, with the feet and legs 
of a sylvan satyr.” 

In other words, here was Byron’s 
body, dead for five or six days, fully 
embalmed, lying in state—and, if 
the implications of Trelawny’s ac- 
count are to be accepted, with the 
lower extremities bare, open to any 
gaze on the mere drawing back of 
a covering cloth. What Trelawny 
really saw when he drew back the 
pall—if he did draw it back—was 
almost certainly what he had often 
seen in life, namely, both legs booted 
and trousered, with the trousers, as 
Trelawny informs us two pages fur- 
ther on, “very large below the knee 
and strapped down to cover his 
feet.” Or does Trelawny mean us 
to infer that he deranged the cloth- 
ing in his process of discovery, and 
this in momentary expectation of 
the valet’s return? 

It is true that Fletcher because 
of general unsanitary conditions had 
difficulty in getting the water for 
which he had been sent and in fact 
went over half the town before re- 
turning with a bottle of porter as 
the only thing fit to drink. But 
Trelawny could not have foreseen 
this long absence when he sent him 
on his quest, and even if he had 
foreseen it, what then? It is as cer- 
tain as any thing can be that Byron 
at this particular juncture was fully 
clothed, and even Trelawny’s most 
rancorous critic would probably 
boggle at the accusation that Tre- 
lawny manhandled the corpse to 
satisfy an obscene curiosity. The 
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whole affair is too thick for cre- 
dence. 

Moreover, Trelawny had no rea- 
son for curiosity on the point since 
it was amply satisfied in life. If 
there is one thing more than another 
that Trelawny described in his 
Recollections it is his innumerable 
swimming expeditions with Byron 
—at Pisa, Leghorn, and on the way 
to Greece—during which he had full 
opportunity to see both legs in their 
natural state sans boots or trousers. 
In fact, no later than the previous 
August, when Byron’s party first 
arrived at Cephalonia, Trelawny re- 
counts the following very apposite 
story: 

“On Colonel Napier’s return to 
the island, he warmly urged Byron, 
and indeed all of us, to take up our 
quarters at his house.... Byron 
preferred staying on board; every 
afternoon he and I crossed the har- 
bor in a boat, and landed on a rock 
to bathe; on one of these occasions 
he held out his right leg to me, say- 
ing: 

“*T hope this accursed limb will 
be knocked off in the war.’ 

“*It won’t improve your swim- 
ming,’ I answered; ‘I will exchange 
legs if you will give me a portion 
of your brains.’ 

“*You would repent your bar- 
gain,’ he said; ‘at times I feel my 
brains boiling, as Shelley’s did 
whilst you were grilling him.’ ” 

Trelawny gave his horrendous ac- 
count of Byron’s crippled feet in 
his Recollections, which was pub- 
lished in 1858—twenty-four years 
after the incident he described. 


Twenty years later still, in 1878, 
he issued a revised edition of the 
Recollections, with additions and 
alterations, under the title of Rec- 
ords of Shelley, Byron and the 
Author, and in this he replaces the 
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offensive passage with what was 
probably the true account: 

“It [the lameness] was caused 
by the contraction of the back 
sinews, which the doctors call 
‘Tendon Achilles,’ that prevented 
his heels from resting on the ground, 
and compelled him to walk on the 
fore part of his feet; except this de- 
fect his feet were perfect.” 

So much for a literary Cock Lane 
ghost that has drawn forth more 
critical anathemas than almost any 
other comparable incident. Of 
course, there is exalted authority 
for holding that a person may sin 
as grievously in mind as if he car- 
ried his thought into act, and the 
man who was capable even in imagi- 
nation of such a desecration as that 
set forth by Trelawny may be as 
guilty as if he had actually per- 
formed the deed he described. Here, 
however, we are concerned not so 
much with the casuistry of Tre- 
lawny’s moral status or even his 
execrable callousness as with the 
actual event. 


A phenomenon like Trelawny is a 
product not only of individual im- 
pulse and personal environment, 
but also of particular historic peri- 
ods and, especially, of racial or na- 
tional forces. Hence, a certain 
larger interest attaches to the paral- 
lel between Trelawny and one who 
was an American contemporary. 

During Trelawny’s lifetime (1792- 
1881) there lived in America a man 
whose life almost exactly synchro- 
nized (1819-1891) with his and who 
in physique, character, experience 
and literary mode bore startling re- 
semblances to him. Like Trelawny 
he was of large stature and possessed 
of extraordinary physical strength 
and vitality. Like Trelawny too he 
had behind him a youthful record 

















of wild adventure in wild places. 
The American, like the Englishman, 
came of a military family, was a 
second son, and had for a mother a 
cold and haughty woman whose lack 
of affection was influential in his 
early departure from home. Neither 
had received a great deal in the way 
of formal education and neither had 
much regard for money, authority 
or the feeling, which both their 
families shared, of pride in a rather 
faded tradition of gentility. Each 
took to the sea, each “jumped ship,” 
each found solace—and a native 
mate—in far-off, uncivilized coun- 
tries, each wrote books that glorified 
the primitive and natural man and 
stirred up wide resentment among 
the conventional. And finally, 
though the American was incom- 
parably the greater literary artist, 
with vastly more imaginative sweep 
and majesty, based on greater natu- 
ral powers and a more profound ar- 
tistic integrity, his books exhibit the 
same kind of vigorous, vivid and 
graphic quality as characterize the 
best of Trelawny. 

Here comparison ends and con- 
trast begins, and when Herman Mel- 
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ville at the age of thirty-two com- 
pleted Moby Dick, the greatest and 
most powerful literary work that 
has yet been produced in America, 
he had before him forty remaining 
years of semi-stationary existence, 
marked by poverty, anxiety, general 
neglect and almost complete obscur- 
ity. Nineteen of those years were 
spent in a minor clerkship in the 
New York customs department. 
Ironically enough, this was the man 
who once wrote: “Give me a con- 
dor’s quill! Give me Vesuvius’ 
crater for an ink-stand! .. . Such, 
and so magnifying, is the virtue of 
a large and liberal theme! We ex- 
pand to its bulk. To produce a 
mighty book you must choose a 
mighty theme.” America, however, 
was apparently not much interested 
in mighty themes, and it was seventy 
years after its production before she 
awoke to the merits of his mighty 
book. Meanwhile, instead of a con- 
dor’s quill she gave him a function- 
ary’s pen and in place of Vesuvius’ 
crater supplied him, on due requi- 
sition, with an ink-stand, contain- 
ing officially less combustible ma- 
terial. 
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An Ambassadress of France 


By Prerre CRABITES 


CHILD is not only unable to 
choose its parents but it can- 
not designate the hour when or the 
place where it comes into the world. 
Had Princess des Ursins been per- 
mitted to select her forebears and 
to have had a decisive voice in fix- 
ing the moment and site of her 
birth, she could not have arranged 
matters better than Fate did for her. 
Of course, I mean with due regard 
for her self-imposed mission in life. 
Princess des Ursins was born 
Marie Anne de la Trémoille. This 
is but another way of saying that 
the very noblest and oldest blood 
of France coursed through her veins. 
I find no mention of the exact place 
or date of her birth. All that the 
records available to me disclose is 
that she was a native of Poitou and 
that she was born in 1642. These 
details are ample for my purposes. 
I shall not encumber my narrative 
with a discussion of the important 
part that Poitou played in the his- 
tory of France of those years. I 
shall get down to the fact that Marie 
Anne de la Trémoille came into the 
world the very year that Cardinal 
Richelieu left it. 

He had been the great bulwark 
of the French monarchy and the 
strong right arm of Louis XIII. 
When that Sovereign passed away 
a year later and left his crown to 
a boy but five years of age and when 
the Regent, the Queen Mother, a 
Spaniard, chose as her Minister 
Cardinal Mazarin, an Italian, the 
great nobles of the land felt that the 





hour had come to set the clock back- 
wards and to divest the throne of 
the great power that Richelieu’s 
brain and sword had won for it. 
It took De la Trémoille and his 
friends about five years to get into 
their stride. When they did, they 
began that civil war known to his- 
tory as la Fronde. It lasted from 
1648 to 1653. It was a struggle to 
the knife and from the knife to the 
hilt between the Court party and 
those who thought in terms of a 
Parliament. When the clouds of 
battle cleared Mazarin had definitely 
established the hegemony of the 
crown and effectively broken the re- 
bellious spirit of the nobles. 
Marie Anne and her sisters had 
been sent to a convent during those 
years when their father was fighting 
so valiantly for the privileges of his 
caste. We may take it for granted 
that the girls who were their com- 
panions were drawn from their so- 
cial stratum and were of the same 
party. It is thus obvious that when 
they foregathered they talked poli- 
tics and vied with one another in 
their execration of the enemy. 
This feeling of pride of caste, this 
sense of looking upon herself as one 
of the hereditary rulers of France, 
this belief in the transcendant 
rights of the haute noblesse thus 
became ingrained in Marie Anne’s 
very soul. She was eleven years of 
age when her family was forced to 
knuckle down to Mazarin and to 
the crown but her character had re- 
ceived an indelible imprint before 
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her father’s cause perished. Her 
sense of responsibility had then al- 
ready been stamped upon her mind 
in a manner that was ineffaceable. 

Mazarin died in 1661 when Marie 
Anne was nineteen years old. Girls 
are apt to envisage institutions in 
terms of men. She thus, I think, 
associated the horrors of civil war 
with the name of the Cardinal. And 
because young women of nineteen 
are inclined to be romantic and to 
indulge in hero worship, conditions 
were propitious for her to look ap- 
provingly upon her Sovereign, but 
four years her senior. 

Marie Anne’s parents did not give 
her much time to theorize. When 
she was but seventeen years of age, 
that is to say before Mazarin had 
died but after the defeat of her fa- 
ther’s faction, they married her to 
Count Chalais Talleyrand-Périgord, 
a scion of a distinguished family. 
The portals of the salons of the 
French aristocracy were opened to 
the young couple. Countess Chalais 
fitted admirably into the groove that 
her birth and her marriage marked 
out for her. A brilliant social career 
seemed to await her when one night 
—or was it one morning?—her hus- 
band killed Duke de Beauvilliers in 
a duel. 

Louis XIV. had placed a ban upon 
these combats. The dead man stood 
high in court circles. Count Chalais 
had to flee to Spain to save himself 
from arrest and, as there seemed to 
be no possibility of an amnesty be- 
ing granted him, his young wife 
soon followed him into exile. 

Countess Chalais did not mope. 
She adjusted herself to her new en- 
vironment. Determined to make 
the best of her misfortune she set 
to work to ingratiate herself into 
the favor of the Spaniards and to 
fathom the intricacies of their men- 
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tality. Her intuition seemed to tell 
her that if she could make herself 
invaluable to her sovereign she 
might be able to win a pardon for 
her husband. 

Count Chalais, in time, found life 
in Spain more than irksome and de- 
cided to go to Rome, that inter- 
national haven which, across the 
ages, has ever been a solace to dis- 
tracted souls. Hardly had they es- 
tablished a foothold there before his 
restless spirit called him to Venice. 
He desired to tender his sword to 
the Doge and win fame and peace 
of mind fighting the Turks. The 
Countess did not follow him upon 
this mission. Before he had reached 
his destination fever laid him low 
at Mestri and she thus became a 
widow when she was on the thres- 
hold of thirty. 

The lynx eye of the French diplo- 
matist accredited to Rome soon took 
stock of the potentialities of Coun- 
tess Chalais’ beauty, her brain and 
her experience. She was young in 
years but old in wisdom. I do not 
mean by this that she had misbe- 
haved. What I imply is that in 
those days when women were apt 
to be either hothouse plants or 
clinging vines, she had not only im- 
pressed the diplomatic world that 
she had a mind of her own but she 
had shown such an insight into the 
Spanish soul that those who called 
the tune at Paris were advised that 
something should be done to enlist 
so brilliant and so patriotic a woman 
in the service of her country. 

Those were the days when 
Olivares complained that he could 
find “no men” in Spain, when the 
weak hand of Charles II. held the 
scepter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and when Louis XIV. had already 
begun to look upon the Spanish 
monarchy as an inert mass to be 
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cut into at his discretion. It was 
thus felt that French statesmanship 
should prepare itself for the crucial 
moment which would sound when 
Charles II. would be no more by 
strengthening its diplomatic field 
work at such a strategic center as 
Rome. It was considered expedient 
that Countess Chalais should play 
a part in these maneuvers. It was 
thought that she could best pull her 
oar by marrying into one of the 
most prominent families of Rome. 

Financial considerations, patriotic 
motives and the personal graces of 
Duke Flavio de Bracciano, Prince 
Orsini, made it an easy matter for 
the young widow to answer the call 
of duty. I do not reject the hypo- 
thesis that even as she bemoaned 
the death of Count Chalais she may 
have laid her predicates to become 
an Italian Duchess and have ar- 
ranged this stage setting for her 
own purposes. All that I can safely 
affirm is that she became one of the 
two ranking women of Rome and 
that she devoted her wit, her posi- 
tion and her purse to further the 
cause of France. 

The women of the seventeenth 
century had not, in many spheres 
of life, the same standing that their 
successors flatter themselves that 
they have to-day. But those who 
stood out among these pioneers had 
an influence that had so many rami- 
fications, such a subtle power and 
such a subcutaneous effect that I 
am afraid that it surpasses any- 
thing known to-day. Be this as it 
may, Duchess Bracciano was soon 
recognized as a power in Rome and 
the diplomatic world took cogni- 
zance of her ability. 

No scandal appears to have 
marred her private life. She be- 
came intimately allied with Cardinal 
Portocarrero, the Primate of Spain 





who spent a great deal of time in 
Rome. He did not allow his obliga- 
tions to his God to interfere with 
higher politics and it fitted in with 
her conception of duty to cultivate 
his friendship. Her strategy was to 
convert his interest in her philan- 
thropic works into the champion- 
ship of French aspirations. 

In order better to master the in- 
tricacies of her task Duchess Brac- 
ciano returned to France after an 
absence of twenty years. She had 
left there overnight, a bride of 
eighteen, when Count Chalais had 
brought down his man in that fate- 
ful duel. She was now a woman of 
thirty-eight and those were not the 
years when grandmothers vied with 
their granddaughters in maintaining 
perfect figures. Her lines had al- 
ready assumed that fullness which 
is now disdainfully characterized as 
“middle-age spread.” Her brain, 
however, was alert, her knowledge 
of diplomacy matchless and her in- 
sight into Spanish politics a special- 
ity. 

The Duke remained in Rome dur- 
ing the seven years that his Duchess 
played a prominent part in direct- 
ing from Paris the wire pulling that 
France then carried on in Spain. 
Louis XIV. appears to have been in 
constant contact with her. I read 
between the lines that she took the 
lead in defining the pressure that 
the French applied to Charles II. 
After having thus held sway at what 
would now be called the Quai 
d’Orsay she returned to Rome to re- 
sume her activities at that strategic 
conning tower. 

Duchess Bracciano does not seem 
to have seen a great deal of her hus- 
band when she reéstablished her 
headquarters on the banks of the 
Tiber. They lived together for a 
while, but as women who have poli- 
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tics on their brain and the meshes 
of international affairs in their 
hands are not prone to play the 
part of a helpmate in the team work 
of married life, they agreed to dis- 
agree and the Duke quietly faded 
out of her existence and did so so 
gracefully that the exact date of his 
death is a matter of conjecture. 

One fact is known and it is that 
the Duchess and her husband’s 
adopted son, Livio Odescalchi, had 
trouble about his estate. She had, 
however, too many irons in the fire 
to waste time fighting about an en- 
cumbered succession and the right 
to continue to use her husband’s 
title. But she was woman enough, 
however, to insist upon her Roman 
ducal prerogative of using purple 
and not black for mourning pur- 
poses. This involved her in a con- 
troversy with Cardinal de Bouillon, 
who was then French Ambassador 
to Rome. She held her ground and 
purple draperies festooned her gal- 
leries. Before they came down she 
compromised the suit brought by 
Odescalchi and surrendered to him 
j her title and the ducal property. 

It was from this moment that she 
became known as Princess des 
Ursins. The name is a corruption 
of Orsini. The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica asserts that she assumed 
this title of Princess des Ursins 
“and was tacitly allowed to use it 
though it had no legal existence.” 

I cannot subscribe to any such 
statement. She, who was born 
Marie Anne de la Trémoille, who 
had first married Count Chalais 
Talleyrand-Périgord and then 
Prince Orsini, was not a plebian who 
would have condescended to make 
use of a manufactured title. 

No monarch was more punctili- 
ously correct in matters of prece- 
dence than Louis XIV. He would 
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never have tolerated any such fraud. 
And, besides, a woman who could 
pull the wires that Marie Anne de 
la Trémoille knew how to set in 
motion and which she had the cour- 
age to manipulate, would not have 
placed such a trump card in the 
hands of her critics. While I have 
not a scintilla of written evidence 
in my hands to support my state- 
ment, I unhesitatingly affirm that 
the Holy Father, as a territorial 
sovereign, intervened to facilitate 
the settlement of the litigation in- 
volving the estate and title of Duke 
Bracciano, Prince Orsini, and con- 
ferred upon the Duchess the title, 
in her own right, of Princess des 
Ursins. 

Comparatively shortly after this 
Charles II. of Spain died. His last 
will, which I would be exaggerating 
were I to declare it the work of 
Princess des Ursins, bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Duke of Anjou, the 
grandson of Louis XIV. and of 
Marie Thérése, daughter of Philip 
IV. of Spain by his first marriage. 
It was manifest to everyone that 
when the King of France accepted 
the inheritance thus left to his 
grandson he had unleashed the dogs 
of war. 

This turn of events naturally 
brought the Princess into the fray 
because the control of the internal 
politics of Spain obviously became 
of primary importance and she, as 
an expert in that domain, a protago- 
nist of major moment. Womanlike 
her first thought was to have a hand 
in picking the Queen of the Duke 
d’Anjou who became Philip V. of 
Spain on November 1, 1700. 

Men of royal blood have far less 
discretion than bloodhounds in 
choosing their mates. Philip was 
but seventeen years of age when 
destiny thrust a crown upon his 
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brow. He was by nature dull and 
phlegmatic. His moral fiber was 
good and while his intellectual at- 
tributes appear to have been below 
the average he was far from being 
mentally deficient. But Louis XIV. 
and the French Court took no stock 
of his virtues or faults in seeking a 
consort for him. They looked upon 
him simply and solely as a pro- 
creating animal whose germinating 
qualities should be applied, as soon 
as possible, to advance French in- 
terests south of the Pyrenees. 

Madame des Ursins, and the other 
managers of the French political 
campaign, were quick to see the im- 
portance that the Duchy of Savoy 
was bound to play in the struggle 
between France and those who were 
allied against her in her desire to 
consolidate the scepter of Philip V. 
I do not know whether the Duke of 
Savoy was temperamentally dis- 
honest or merely intellectually in- 
constant. All that I shall hazard to 
say is that he was very vacillating 
and that he showed all the char- 
acteristics of a weather-vane. 

It was felt by Madame des Ursins 
and those who thought as she did, 
that if the daughter of this irresolute 
ruler were wedded to Philip self- 
interest would cure his propensity 
to convert himself into a weather- 
cock. Marie Louise of Savoy was 
then eleven years of age, a mere 
child, it is true, but old enough to 
be used as a diplomatic pawn. All 
reports that reached French head- 
quarters concurred in describing 
the young Princess as most beauti- 
ful, most precocious, most lovable 
and most friendly to France. 

Princess des Ursins attached 
great importance to these recurring 
superlatives. They dovetailed into 
her plans. She saw that Philip did 
not have the brain or the energy, the 
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virtues or the faults to be the pivot 
of French strategy in Spain. She 
knew, however, that the Spanish 
conception of government makes of 
the sovereign far more than the key- 
stone of the secular state. She de- 
termined to take advantage of this 
tradition by seeing to it that the 
King ruled Spain, that the Queen 
dominated him and that she so en- 
trenched herself in the hearts of 
both of them that they would think 
as she willed. 

The foundation of this entire 
superstructure depended primarily 
upon the personal charm of the 
Queen. The average boy of nine- 
teen—the marriage was postponed 
until 1702—cannot be controlled 
unless his heart is captured before 
his mind is subjugated. Princess 
des Ursins knew that she could so 
arrange matters as to gain a mental 
ascendancy over the King if the 
Queen’s good looks assured her an 
even break. 

Confidential information solved 
this important detail to the Prin- 
cess’ satisfaction. Her next point 
was to establish contact with Marie 
Louise before the King met her and 
so to ingratiate herself into the 
esteem and affection of her young 
ruler that Philip would find that 
the Queen’s mind had been molded 
before he took her in his arms. 
Travel was slow in those days of 
long ago. Many miles of tedious 
land journey and many additional 
ones of a rough sea separate Turin 
from Madrid. 

The Princess went to the Pied- 
montese capital to receive the im- 
pressionable child from her vacillat- 
ing father. By the time that this 
girl of thirteen had reached her 
destination Madame des Ursins had 
a firm place in her heart which hu- 
man sympathy had won and a con- 




















trol over her mind which tact had 
made possible. The King may have 
had a chance to escape from the 
combined efforts of these “two souls 
with but a single thought” but I 
doubt it very seriously. 

It was all very well for Madame 
des Ursins to establish this intel- 
lectual ascendancy over Marie 
Louise of Savoy, who had married 
the King by proxy before setting out 
for her adopted country, but Spain 
is preéminently the land of the 
protocol and she knew that unless 
she held an official post that gave 
her access day and night, morning 
and evening to the King and Queen, 
sooner or later obstacles would be 
placed in the way of her making her 
influence felt. She recalled that the 
office of Camarera Mayor was just 
what she needed in order to carry 
her plans into execution. 

I shall not attempt to translate 
these two Spanish words. Their 
literal meaning is too obvious for 
this to be necessary. The Camarera 
Mayor is the chief of the Queen’s 
household. Her functions about 
the royal couple were almost those 
of a nurse. I shall let a letter she 
wrote to Madame de Noailles deliver 
its own message. Here is what it 
reveals: 

“I have not a moment’s leisure. 
I have not time in which to speak 
to my Secretary. There is no ques- 
tion of my resting after dinner or 
of eating when I am hungry. I am 
lucky when I am able to pick up a 
bite on the run. Madame de Main- 
tenon would laugh if she knew all 
the details of my job. Tell her, I beg 
you to tell her that it is I who have 
the honor of taking the King’s robe 
when he goes to bed and of giving 
him his slippers when he rises in 
the morning. This is all very well 
but every night when the King en- 
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ters the Queen’s apartment to go to 
bed Count de Benavente places in 
my charge His Majesty’s sword, 
something which I shall euphemisti- 
cally call a jug of water and a lamp 
which I repeatedly proceed to spill 
all over my clothes. And this makes 
me appear grotesque.” 

The next paragraph of this letter 
emphasizes the strangle hold which 
this post of Camarera Mayor gave 
the Princess over the royal pair. It 
reads: 

“The King would never get up in 
the morning if I did not draw the 
curtains and it would be a sacrilege 
for anybody else to enter the Queen’s 
room when they were in bed. The 
other day the lamp went out before 
I got into the bedroom because I 
had spilt most of the oil the night 
before. I could not find the win- 
dows in the dark because they were 
occupying a palace with which I 
was not well acquainted. I ran into 
the wall and almost broke my nose 
in doing so. The noise of the blow 
awoke the King and for a quarter 
of an hour we groped about together 
in the dark hunting for those win- 
dows.” 

The concluding words of this let- 
ter are: 

“Notwithstanding the felon’s life 
which I lead, I am, my dear Madame, 
in good health.” The Princess did 
not tell the truth when she described 
her existence as a “felon’s life.” The 
truth is that she reveled in every 
instant of it. Her bruised nose 
brought joy to her heart. If it bled 
and its blood trickled upon the 
King’s nightshirt when they were 
searching for the window in the im- 
penetrable darkness, she thanked 
her Maker for this good luck and 
hastily devised ways and means of 
making the most of it. 

The point which I am endeavor- 
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ing to drive home is that the dull 
and phlegmatic King could offer no 
effective opposition to the political 
agent who brought him his last 
glass of water at night, tucked him 
into the royal couch, retrieved him 
from it in the morning and im- 
pressed her will upon him before he 
had collected his senses. But if 
Philip allowed himself to be led 
about like a manikin he was not a 
coward. It is recorded by impartial 
observers that he showed courage 
on the field of battle. His courtiers 
called him El Animoss or the spir- 
ited. There may have been a meas- 
ure of exaggeration in this appela- 
tion but it was not fundamentally 
erroneous. 

When, shortly after the Queen 
had reached Madrid, and the King 
had left for the front to do his duty 
as a soldier, the Queen acted as Re- 
gent. We already know what this 
means. It is but another way of 
saying that Madame des Ursins 
wielded the scepter. Her sense of 
duty guided her hand. She was un- 
compromisingly French in her senti- 
ments and an ardent supporter of 
the policies and autocratic tend- 
encies of Louis XIV. But the French 
have an apt maxim which runs: 
“On ne s’appuie que sur ce qui ré- 
siste” (you cannot put your weight 
on an object unless it resists). She 
proved her worth to her Sovereign 
by demonstrating the truth of this 
saying. 

She had the ear of the French 
King. Madame de Maintenon was 
her friend and her confidante and 
they maintained an active corre- 
spondence, which was intended for 
Louis. It was obvious to her that 


he desired to give a French note to 
the Spanish administration, to Gal- 
licize Spain, if I may so speak. She 
considered such tactics suicidal and 
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detrimental to the interests of Philip 


and of Louis as well. She refused 
to execute them and set to work to 
nullify them when Paris sought to 
apply them against her will. 

The French King’s active agent 
in endeavoring to impose his prin- 
ciple upon the Spanish people was 
Cardinal d’Estrées, whom Philip 
had made Prime Minister. It be- 
came clear to Louis that this prelate 
did not have the ability to cope with 
Madame des Ursins. The disgraced 
man fumed and fulminated but was 
recalled to Paris. To sugarcoat the 
pill which the Cardinal was thus 
forced to swallow his nephew M. 
l’Abbé was appointed his successor. 

The Princess had no wish to fall 
from the frying pan into the fire. 
She made up her mind to read the 
mind of this new Prime Minister. 
She decided that the best way to do 
so was to gain access to the confi- 
dential dispatches he sent to Paris. 
One day, when he had written a 
great deal, his messenger was 
arrested a few miles out of the 
capital “by order of the King of 
Spain.” 

The Princess was gratified to 
learn that the confidential informa- 
tion sent to Louis was of no real 
note. What aggravated her beyond 
measure was to read that the 
French King was told that Madame 
des Ursins had secretly married M. 
d’Aubigny, her private secretary. It 
cut her to the quick to feel that such 
nonsense was being sent to Paris 
in the guise of confidential informa- 
tion by a representative who en- 
joyed her Sovereign’s confidence. 
She at once took her quill and wrote 
in substance “this is a foolish lie,” 
resealed the diplomatic pouch and 
sent it on its way to Paris. 

Louis flew into a tantrum when 
proof was driven home to him that 




















the Princess had tampered with 
correspondence addressed to him. 
He took immediate action and gave 
peremptory instructions that Ma- 
dame des Ursins should leave Ma- 
drid at once. She, of course, obeyed 
but took the precaution of bringing 
with her Mile. Emilie, her personal 
maid who was also the Queen’s fa- 
vorite hairdresser. 

When the Royal Council met the 
next day the Queen presided. Her 
eyes were red, her hair was swim- 
ming in oil and she was “coiffée a 
Vespagnole.” She dried her tears 
long enough to allow it to be known 
that she would not hear a word 
against the Princess. She made it 
clear, not by what she said but by 
her general conduct, that so long as 
she was deprived of the companion- 
ship of Madame des Ursins her atti- 
tude would be one of passive obedi- 
ence. This implied that she would 
not actively oppose the decisions of 
her official advisers but that there 
would be nothing spontaneous about 
her collaboration with them. 

The Queen’s fortitude in the 
emergency which confronted her 
fills me with admiration. She was 
nothing but a child. It is all very 
well to say that Madame des Ursins 
had put her through an intensive 
course of training, that she was 
most precocious and that the Prin- 
cess had probably foreseen what 
would happen and had told her just 
what to do. But Marie Louise was 
then but sixteen. If the reports of 
her replies to her Ministers, when 
she was carrying out this policy of 
“passive obedience” be not some- 
what reburnished, Heaven had cer- 
tainly been more than lavish in its 
gifts to her. , 

As my theme centers around the 
Princess I am forced to let the 
Queen fade into the background 
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and to hurry on to say that Louis 
was wise enough to see that a wom- 
an who was bold enough to open 
the royal pouch was a far better 
confidential agent than an Ambas- 
sador who could not get his facts 
straight. Madame de Maintenon 
paved the way for the audience 
which the King granted Madame 
des Ursins, who had no difficulty in 
convincing her Sovereign not only 
that her proper place was in Ma- 
drid but that she should have a free 
hand. 

She got it and with it the right to 
name the Spanish Ministry. It is a 
matter of record that: “during the 
worse time of the war of the Span- 
ish succession she was the real head 
of the Bourbon party and was well 
aided by the spirited young Queen 
of Philip V.” And it is also written 
that “she did not hesitate to quar- 
rel even with such powerful per- 
sonages as the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Toledo, Portocarrero, when they 
proved hostile, but she was so far 
from offending the pride of the na- 
tion, that when in 1709 Louis XIV., 
severely pressed by the allies, threat- 
ened, or pretended, to desert the 
cause of his grandson, she dis- 
missed all Frenchmen from the 
court and threw the King on the 
support of the Castilians.” 

My imagination is staggered by 
the possibilities latent in this com- 
bination of the driving power of a 
patriotic mature woman who was 
boldness and wisdom personified 
and the compelling charm of a beau- 
tiful young girl whose poise and 
judgment leave me _ speechless. 
What these two kindred souls could 
have done to affect the course of the 
war of the Spanish succession is one 
of those wild conjectures in which 
the historian should not indulge. 
It is my sad duty to stick to the 
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facts and to record that fate played 
one of its pranks and consigned 
Marie Louise to an untimely grave 
on February 5, 1714. 

It was incumbent upon Philip to 
recall that it is one of the primary 
obligations of a Sovereign to beget 
legitimate offspring. He responded 
to this call and in December of the 
same year married Elizabeth Far- 
nese of Parma. 

The advisers of the new Queen 
were determined that Madame des 
Ursins should immediately disap- 
pear beyond the horizon. They 
went about matters most crudely, 
although they displayed good psy- 
chology. The marriage had taken 
place by proxy. They determined 
to relegate the Princess to the dis- 
card before Philip was allowed to 
take his consort into his arms. 
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They staged a dispute between the 
Queen and Madame des Ursins 
which occurred behind closed doors 
at their first meeting. What really 
took place has never been divulged. 
All that is known is that Elizabeth 
and the Princess had been together 
and alone for about ten minutes 
when suddenly loud voices were 
heard and the Queen, rushing to the 
door, exclaimed in Italian: “Take 
that crazy woman away from me!” 
—and then fell into hysterics. 

A man will promise a woman 
anything on the threshold of the 
bridal chamber. Philip fell into 
the trap. Madame des Ursins of- 
fered no resistance. She was hur- 
ried out of Spain and finally made 
her way to Rome. She lived to be a 
very old woman, dying at the age of 
eighty in dignified retirement. 


WINTER SEA 


By Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


E mighty armory of the sea 

Has cast its shields upon the wind, 
Its spears upon the sand. 
Deep beat the drums in the sea caves, 
And the war horns sound in summons 
To the marching waves. 
A thousand bugles fill the winds, 
And the white caldrons swirl. 
Where late the unseen army passed. 
Over the waters moves the fog 
Like an echo, like a sigh of regret 
For the shout of the sea 


And the threat of the winter sky. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


T matters little what the doctors 

of science or the doctors of phi- 
losophy think, believe, or say among 
themselves in their cloisters. What 
humanity thinks and believes— 
that is what matters. And the true 
function of the cloistered few is 
precisely to be the intellectual lead- 
ers of humanity and to guide the 
thought of mankind to higher lev- 
els. This function can only be car- 
ried out if some one, either they 
themselves or others, will translate 
their thought from technical lan- 
guage into the language of the mar- 
ket place. . . . The popularizer is 
the liaison officer between the 
world’s thinkers and mankind at 
large. His function is profoundly 


important and responsible. 


—W. T. Srace, in The Atlantic Monthly, De- 
cember. 


The hunger for an organic soci- 
ety is, at this moment—whether 
consciously or unconsciously—the 
dominant, as it is the most signifi- 
cant, social aspiration of western 
man. Amid the secular frustration 
and fear of our desperate day, it is 
gaining ground at the expense of 
that passion for individual libera- 
tion which lingers as a pale “hang- 
over” from the century of hope in 
which more than half of us were 
born, and of which we retain mem- 
ories as of some previous existence. 
That there should appear to be this 
implicit conflict between organic 
order and personal responsibility is 
one of the tragic consequences of 
social secularism, and derives di- 


rectly from loss of faith, on the one 
hand in an underlying supernatural 
reality in the light of which social 
institutions and activities can gain 
a significance beyond themselves, 
and on the other in the spiritual 
character of man himself. If the 
supernatural criterion be aban- 
doned there is no self-authenticat- 
ing principle by which an organic 
society can be spontaneously 
achieved. It has got to be imposed 
in obedience to some sublunar and 
arbitrary value—of race, class or 
“science”—and in the process of its 
imposition the person is mutilated 
and humiliated, by persecution if 
he resists, by surrender of his dis- 
crimination and active, responsible 
judgment if he conforms. If order 
be divorced from the spiritual it 
may succeed or it may not, but it 
succeeds only to enslave. 


—Mavaice B. Recxrrt, Editor of Christendom, 
in The Christian Front, December. 


A vague sentimental desire to do 
good and be good does not seem to 
me to constitute religion. Still less 
does it seem to me to constitute at 
the present day a challenge to 
youth. The old methods of emo- 
tional appeal seem to have lost 
their effectiveness. . . . Certainly 
they will not bring young men to 
Christ to-day. The appeal that 
must be made to them is the appeal 
to reason. A process of conversion 
to be worthy of that name, must be 
an intellectual process. Faith is an 
intellectual assent. 

—Roseat M. Hutcurns, No Friendly Voice. 
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Those Catholics who think that 
they can stem the tide of Commu- 
nism by talking about “natural hu- 
man rights” are merely distribut- 
ing hot air unless, at the same time, 
they admit and proclaim that the 
whole fabric of our industrial, mass- 
producing, machine-using, civiliza- 
tion is based upon un-Christian and 
anti-Christian assumptions. For 
the “natural human rights” we talk 
about are not rights to private prop- 
erty as such, but to the responsible 
use of our faculties of intelligence 
and good will. It is those faculties 
which demand private property for 
their support. It is those faculties 
which are necessary to salvation. 
It is those faculties which our pres- 
ent civilization flouts and corrupts 
and destroys. 

—Eaic Gur, in The American Review, No- 


If the Bible is dead literature all 
the great words and all the great 
songs of antiquity are dead. It 
would be easier to believe that taste 
is dead, that knowledge is dead, that 
the cultural spirit of our times is 
moribund. To be sure, the Book 
contains many dull and arid pas- 
sages which never were living lit- 
erature in any true meaning of the 
words. But until there are better 
tellers of anecdotes than Saint Luke, 
better dialecticians than Saint Paul, 
better orators, poets and dramatists 
than Isaiah, Jeremiah, David, the 
authors of Genesis, Ruth, Job, the 
Song of Solomon—until there are 
seers of nobler soul and more re- 
splendent vision than Hosea, great- 
er masters of invective than the au- 
thor of Lamentations, better pessi- 
mists than the author of Ecclesi- 
astes—until these can be found there 
is always likely to remain a residue 
of literate persons [for whom] the 
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Bible will continue to be, as it is now 
and long has been, the one bit of 
literature that is clothed in unflag- 
ging immortality. 

—The New York Sun, October 20th. 


It is difficult to convey the im- 
pression one feels when “man pow- 
er” —that comfortably statistical 
abstraction which nations expend, 
along with ammunition, in war— 
turns suddenly before one’s eyes 
into men. There was man power 
in the thousands, lugging or push- 
ing or riding on its cannon and ma- 
chine guns and all the other brutal- 
ly mechanical panoply of war [at 
the German Army maneuvers near 
Bad Nauheim], but it was made up 
of completely human beings, of 
flesh and blood men, each warm, 
alive, unique as you looked into his 
passing eyes. The village girls 
threw flowers at them and they 
grinned and stuck them in their 
rifle muzzles, and the column passed 
down the road, laughing or grum- 
bling, borne along to its hidden fu- 
ture upon its dead engines of de- 
struction, but borne along, too, 
upon an idea—an idea of patriotism, 
and unanimity and of war as a glo- 


rious game in a sunny countryside. 
—Watrer Mitus, in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Golfers, swimmers, runners, col- 
lege football players, all suffer from 
hero poisoning. (The name under 
which it is better known is Pub- 
licity.) From the time they win 
the first medal in the home town 
and break into the columns of the 
local newspaper until relegated to 
limbo by the same newspapers that 
built them up, they are victimized, 
puffed up and doped with head- 
lines and photographs. They are 
interviewed, life-historied and 
praised for nothing but an acci- 
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dental talent in handling their 
hands, their feet, a stick, a bat, or 
any variety of ball—a talent de- 
veloped over a period of years, usu- 
ally at a total sacrifice to general 
useful education and cultural ad- 
vance as well-rounded human be- 
ings. 

—Paut Gatzico, in The American Legion 
Monthly, October. 


San Francisco’s longest bridge in 
the world may serve as a reminder 
in certain quarters that democratic 
nations can build bridges, too. . . . 
Now our people can look about their 
country and see that dictators are 
not needed to get things done. A 
nation can have bridges, tunnels, 
dams, highways, nice new trains 
without going in for civil war 
methods. There actually was a 
time when Americans were so car- 
ried away by admiration for the 
European strong-arm methods that 
they seemingly forgot what their 
own country looked like. It was al- 
ways a disputed question whether 
an American tourist in ten days 
could learn all there is to learn 
about Soviet Russia. But there is 
no question that a good many 
Americans in the course of ten days 
in Moscow seemed to forget every- 


thing about America. 
—The New York Times. 


Since most humans think in 
terms of personalities rather than 
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ideas, a war-sick world will pretty 
generally hail the death of Sir Basil 
Zaharoff as good riddance. .. . But 
was Sir Basil any better or worse 
than his customers, the govern- 
ments of so-called Christendom? 
All of them sought the things he 
sold. England knighted him. 
France, Russia, Italy, Greece deco- 
rated him. Like the makers of his 
merchandise—the Armstrongs, 
Vickers-Maxims, Krupps, Schnei- 
ders, duPonts—he found a ready 
market in the hates and rivalries of 
nations. The strutting little rulers 
and cynical politicians who play on 
these hates and rivalries must share 
with the munitions makers and sell- 
ers blame for the great conspiracy 
against humanity and the Sixth 
Commandment. 
—The New York World-Telegram. 


The true answer to communism 
is not oratory and violence but so- 
cial justice and good government. 
Wherever there is a reasonable 
sense of social justice, or even 
wherever the will to attain it is pre- 
dominant, the communist danger is 
negligible. It can be dealt with 
easily, usually by the local police. 
On the other hand, wherever there 
is tyranny and injustice, there is 
fertile ground for the seeds of revo- 
lution, and the tyrants sleep un- 


easily at night. 
—Watrer Lippmann. 














THE DOLL 


By Sara MAYNARD 


NGELA CEPPI sat in the midst 
of the strange company in her 
dining-room, a dazed hostess to a 
group of women she had not in- 
vited. Her thick hands, unused to 
idleness, lay heavy in her lap. Tears 
without ceasing rolled down her 
brown cheeks, splashed on to her 
bare bosom and then trickled down 
inside of her dress. Her eyes, her 
face, her whole head burned with 
grief, and with the confusion and 
shock. 

In the other room, the parlor, 
Grazia lay alone and stiff like a 
doll, with her shoulders much too 
narrow. Grazia was not built nar- 
row. She took size six in clothes 
although she was only three. It 
was all untrue and all wrong. 
Grazia was broad and healthy and 
beautiful. She couldn’t lie stiff like 
a doll. The tight narrow shoulders 
. . » but she wasn’t built narrow. 
It was the wheels of the taxi—oh 
no, no, it was Eduardo who had 
killed her. 

“You watch her now out there, 
Eduardo. She want to water the 
flowers. You be careful she don’t 
run out the gate. You watch her 
out there now, Eduardo.” 

On Sundays, one day in the week, 
he was asked to mind her. 

Eduardo had killed a man in a 
fight in South America. That was 
why they had come to California. 
Eduardo was obliged to fly after the 
killing. 

Grazia was freshly, prettily 
dressed. “You watch her now out 
there, Eduardo.” 





The tears ran down Angela’s 
burning face but she did not make 
a sound in her crying, and she gave 
no heed to the troop of people 
coming, coming, coming into her 
dining-room. Mostly they were 
Latin-Americans, and appropriate- 
ly dressed. Angela was the only 
one not properly dressed. Death 
had caught her unprepared. Her 
house was neat with the shining 
cleanliness inseparable from the 
Sabbath, but she herself had been 
caught in the working clothes of a 
stout woman in a warm climate: 
an unstarched gingham dress and 
a pair of brown laced shoes. That 
was all she wore, not even a pair of 
stockings. Yet these people were 
respectably clothed in the black of 
mourners. It was almost as if they 
had been waiting for this calamity, 
for the taxi had no sooner broken 
the life from Grazia than they be- 
gan to come out of the Italian 
valley in San Rafael to quiet 
Cedar Avenue, whispering and 
crowding through the gate of the 
bungalow. 

Outside, brilliant in the Califor- 
nia sunshine the yard, prinked with 
yellow and purple flowers, lay in- 
nocent and lovely, for three years 
the ideal setting for a cherished only 
little daughter; in the avenues the 
eucalyptus trees let down their bark 
in long graceful sheaves; the near 
slopes of Mount Tamalpais had not 
yet burned to brown. The town of 
San Rafael spread out like a large 
glorious flower garden in the noon 
of this April Sunday. 
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Two Dominican Sisters came into 
the dining-room where Angela sat, 
caught unawares in her crumpled 
gingham dress. They murmured 
their sympathy. The day would 
come, they said, when Angela would 
recognize the wisdom of God’s ways, 
when she would see that little Grazia 
was better off. Little Grazia was 
already with the angels. 

Then the nuns went away. All 
the rest of the company remained. 
They ranged themselves in chairs 
wedged tightly around the walls of 
the dining-room. From them there 
arose a steady low-pitched sorrow- 
ful conversation. 

The men-folk belonging to these 
women crowded in the kitchen or 
out on the back porch. They spoke 
in normal tones. Their talk was of 
the accident, of their work, of the 
Japs edging in on their trades, and 
then again of the accident. And 
some of them spat over the porch 
railing. 

Eduardo with his powerful torso 
and short stumpy legs loomed from 
one bunch of men to another, pour- 
ing wine, trying to be the decent 
host on this strange morning—and 
always with his mouth ready to 
open and exclaim, to excuse him- 
self—to cry out in time and hold 
off the taxi wheels when the brakes 
failed, and the tiny crunch of bones 
mingled with the harsh crunch of 
the graveled road. As he picked her 
up the last quiver of life passed out 
of her small form. 

Eduardo’s one hand steadied the 
other, pouring wine, for the feel of 
that last quiver of his child’s life 
was trembling in his fingers and in 
his brain, 

The three Ceppi boys, Tony and 
Joe and Sam, hulked around the 
kitchen in their Sunday clothes, 
their hands in their pockets. All 
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three were like Eduardo. Angela 
had not contributed a thing to her 
sons’ make-up. Angela was fat and 
soft. These three had heavy frames 
on short-sized legs. Sometimes at 
the high school they boasted that 
their father had killed a man in 
South America. But if any boy 
jibed at their boasting they were 
quick in their defense. An un- 
caught jail-bird, their father? 

“What you mean, jail-bird? Pop 
didn’t mean to kill the guy. He 
hit him on the head with a brick, 
but he didn’t mean to kill him. It 
was the guy’s own fault. His dome 
was too soft. He couldn’t take it.” 

The three milled about, their 
large heads drooping. Every time 
they passed the door leading into 
the dining-room they glanced in at 
the orderly women pasted in their 
chairs up against the walls, whis- 
pering a conversation. And then 
their eyes searched through to the 
room beyond the dining-room. In 
there Grazia was all alone. She lay 
stretched out in a thing like a glass . 
case, with candles burning at her 
feet. Grazia was young, three years 
of age. They themselves were many 
years older. And she was beauti- 
ful like a picture, and graceful. 
They remembered their mother’s 
proud, half-scolding voice, “You 
watch her out there now, Eduardo.” 
This was the second time Pop had 
a lopped-off life to think about. But 
this was different from the killing 
in South America. There was no 
running away from Grazia. This 
killing was different—or maybe it 
wasn’t so very different. Grazia’s 
bones were too soft. They just 
crumpled under the taxi. Her 
shoulders caved in. Like the other 
guy’s dome was too soft. 

Noon passed and the afternoon 
wore on. The morticians came and 
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removed Grazia’s body from the 
glass case to a white and gilt coffin. 
And several times Eleanor (the 
Ceppi’s American in-law) made 
fresh coffee and sandwiches. Elea- 
nor Ceppi wished the mourners 
would go home, for on the whole 
she disliked Italian people. 

“My sister-in-law is ill,” she said, 
standing in the center of the dining- 
room and sweeping her accusing 
glance around the entire circle. 
“One has only to look at her. You 
can see how she is shaking from 
head to foot. The poor thing should 
be alone. Think of what she has 
endured to-day —she needs to be 
alone. Really if you don’t all mind 
—I simply must put her to bed.” 

Thus by the time the sun went 
down Eleanor had emptied the din- 
ing-room and the kitchen and the 
back porch. Having done that she 
guided her sister-in-law into her bed- 
room and helped her onto the bed. 
And then she drew a blanket over 
Angela and lowered the blinds and 
went softly out of the room without 
having said a word. It was almost 
as if Angela were dead too. 

At the end of the passage Eleanor 
paused. A large doll and a teddy 
bear and some blocks had been 
shoved behind the hatstand to get 
them out of the way. One of her 
impulsive ideas leaped into her 
head. Why not place little Grazia’s 
toys around the casket—the doll 
and teddy bear in Grazia’s tiny pink 
rocking-chair. Eleanor swooped 
down upon the hatstand, collected 
the playthings in her arms and car- 
ried them off to the death chamber. 

Sweet little Grazia! Yes, she was 
indeed a lovely child. She looked 
different now, older perhaps — it 
was hard even to tell that it was 
Grazia lying there, but she was still 
a lovely, lovely child. Eleanor 
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breathed a quick sigh. To-day her 
own childlessness appeared in the 
light of a possible blessing. To have 
a child and see it snatched away— 
oh, that must be much worse than 
the childlessness. And how awful 
Angela’s face looked after her hours 
and hours of silent weeping. Deep 
grooves and ridges had been carved 
into it since noon. Again Eleanor 
sighed quickly, thankful to be a 
barren wife, and then having deftly 
arranged the toys—the doll and the 
teddy bear side by side in Grazia’s 
small pink rocking-chair—she went 
with quiet and efficient hurry in her 
steps to join her husband and Edu- 
ardo and the three boys, because it 
was time for some one to arrange 
finally the day and hour of burial. 


Angela lay rigid and tense in the 
darkened bedroom. Something had 
happened . . . she groaned with the 
pain it caused her to turn her head 
on the pillow ... some terrible 
thing. 

Suddenly the long-drawn-out day 
snapped back into position. 

With a smothered cry she twisted 
herself off the bed and stumbled on 
her soft bare feet out of the room 
and along the passage to the parlor. 
A slight push and the door of the 
parlor yielded. 

Halfway across the floor she stood 
transfixed—staring at a child with 
tinted cheeks and lips, and hair 
brushed upwards off her forehead, 
stretched within a white and gilt 
coffin. It was a stranger child. 

Realization — the complete mas- 
tery of death, her own bereft plight 
—swept her. 

“Grazia—my Grazia! 
Grazia! Speak to me!” 

She stumbled forward, her un- 
gainly gingham dress jerking into 
motion the small rocking-chair, 


Speak, 
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Safe and stiff in the rocking-chair 
sat the teddy bear, but with the 
swaying rhythm of the chair the 
flexible doll collapsed and fell on 
its face. A slow bleating plaintive 
cry filled the parlor. “Mama!” 

With a scream of despair Angela 
cast herself across the still word- 
less body of her child. 


Eleanor was the first to reach her. 
Efficiently she threw her flat on the 
floor, dashed ice water over her 
face, commanded Eduardo to tele- 
phone for a doctor, then command- 
ed him to cancel the call. There 
was really no need for a doctor. It 
was the way of these Italian women 
to make scenes and carry on. 

Eduardo, his forehead a hill of 
perplexed wrinkles, bore his wife 
away. The three boys stood, awk- 
ward in their sorrow, and saw how 
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their father staggered as he went 
out, and then with their heavy 
mouths drawn into straight mute 
lines they watched their Aunt Elea- 
nor tiptoeing back to the casket to 
make sure that little Grazia’s body 
had not been disturbed by the noisy 
grief of their mother. Aunt Elea- 
nor bent and picked up the doll off 
its face and packed it tightly back 
into the rocking-chair beside the 
teddy bear. Gently Aunt Eleanor 
set the chair swaying. 

All was again in order: Grazia, 
beautiful in her casket, Grazia’s 
toys neatly settled into the small 
rocking-chair. With a sigh of satis- 
faction impulsive Eleanor tiptoed 
out of the parlor and along the pas- 
sage to the darkened double bed- 
room, where Angela’s despair was 
tearing itself out of her heart in 
wail upon wail of agony. 















E people of Siena treasure a 
& prayer that, according to their 
tradition, was written by St. Cath- 
erine “with her own hand in cinna- 


bar on parchment.” Catherine 
Benincasa, the Beata Popolana, 
who corresponded with popes, 
kings, queens, tyrants and gentle- 
men of fortune, was no more ac- 
customed to writing with her own 
hand than are diplomats and busi- 
ness men of our day: she dictated 
her letters and her book, The Dia- 
logue, to her secretaries. But it is 
pleasant to believe with her com- 
patriots that she learned to write 
miraculously and used the gift to 
set down the words of a prayer that 
was so dear to her that she must 
have parchment on which to in- 
scribe it and cinnabar for ink. The 
enduring quality of parchment 
would appeal to her, and cinnabar, 
the minium of the Latins, used by 
emperors to sign important docu- 
ments and by illuminators when re- 
cording our Lord’s words in manu- 
scripts, was of the vermilion hue 
so closely associated with Cath- 
erine. 

The prayer, which Misciatelli did 
not include in his Monte de l’Ora- 
zione—perhaps because he doubted 
its authenticity, perhaps because he 
preferred others among her prayers 
—reads when translated from its 
lilting ‘Tuscan: “O, Eternal God, 
Christ Love, come into my heart; 
by Thy power, draw it to Thee, my 
God, and grant me love with fear. 
Guard me, O ineffable Love, from 
every evil thought; warm me, in- 
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By Daisy H. MosELey 


flame me with Thy sweetest char- 
ity so that everything painful may 
seem light to me, Holy Father and 
sweet Lord, help me now in all my 


ministry. Christ Love. Christ 
Love.” 
Those petitions vibrate with 


Catherine’s youthful earnestness, 
and are the very ones that she would 
have made in the morning before 
starting her daily ministry to 
warring cities, to querulous sick 
and aged persons, to the plague 
stricken. 

But why did Catherine, essential- 
ly contemplative as she was, write 
a prayer, especially one not for use 
by the members of her famiglia but 
for her own use? The question 
opens up the whole subject of writ- 
ten prayer. In considering it we 
must restrict ourselves to prayers 
which, with a few exceptions, do 
not belong to the Liturgy of the 
Church, but which were composed, 
by writers as a rule, for private de- 
votion. That most of them were 
not written in cinnabar on parch- 
ment is a mere accident, for they 
were treasured by their authors. 

Curiously enough, it is not to any 
canonized saint that we turn when 
we analyze the motives that lead to 
writing out a prayer, but rather to 
a writer of our own times, John 
Henry Newman. “I think best when 
I write,” he confided to a friend, and 
added, “some men are brilliant in 
conversation, others in public 
speaking, others find their minds 
act best when they have a pen in 
their hands.” It is significant that 





























Newman frequently meditated with 
a pen in his hand. Read, for in- 
stance, his Journal entry for De- 
cember 15, 1850. He was forty-nine 
years old, and was distressed by 
his failure as editor of the Rambler. 
“Nemo mittens manum suam ad 
aratrum et respiciens retro, aptus 
est regno Dei. I am writing on my 
knees and in God’s sight. May He 
be gracious unto me! As years go 
on, I have less sensible devotion 
and inward life. I wonder whether 
it is, or rather, whether it is not, 
so with all men, viewed as apart 
from the grace of God.” For sev- 
eral lines further the entry is a 
soliloquy on the spiritual life in 
youth and old age, then, suddenly, 
it becomes a prayer beginning, “My 
God, when shall I learn that I have 
so parted with the world that, al- 
though I may wish to make friends 
with it, it will not make friends 
with me?” 

The devout are their most natu- 
ral selves at prayer. For Newman 
to write was almost as natural as 
to breathe. If, as he said, he thought 
best when he wrote, it was inevi- 
table that, in his effort to give his 
entire mind to prayer, he should 
use a means that would hinder a 
less literary person. The habit was 
responsible for the prayers in his 
Journal and among his private 
notes, for those in verse in Lyra 
Apostolica, for the exquisitely 
worded petitions in The Dream of 
Gerontius, for the familiar Prayer 
for a Happy Death, and for his 
translations of the Anima Christi 
and of the hymns and sequences 
of the Breviary and Missal which 
he made his by recasting in his own 
words. How imbued with his spirit 
were his written prayers only those 
thoroughly in sympathy with him 
can comprehend. Note, for ex- 
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the preoccupation with 
death and old age which was his 


ample, 


from early manhood: “O Lord, 
support us all the day long of our 
troublous life, until the shadows 
lengthen and the evening comes, 
and the busy world is hushed, and 
the fever of life is over, and our 
work is done. Then in Thy mercy 
grant us a safe lodging and a holy 
rest, and peace at the last; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Probably writers other than New- 
man think best when they write, 
and perhaps this explains in part 
the custom of setting down pray- 
ers; if so, the act is one of worship 
and springs from the desire to offer 
to God the best that the intellect 
affords. It may be that we owe to 
this urge to both write and pray 
some of the hymns of Gregory the 
Great, Ambrose, Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor, Jacopone da Todi and others 
who were contemplatives constant- 
ly occupied with letters in their 
daily routine. 

During the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, when men had not be- 
come self-conscious about religious 
expression as they did with the Re- 
formation, it was not unusual for 
writers and artists to put their peti- 
tions into written words. It was 
not only Dante who did so—al- 
though we can find nothing com- 
parable to the beauty of the prayers 
in the Paradiso—but Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Pico della Mirandola, Tasso, 
Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna 
were not ashamed to write out their 
sentiments of penitence and hope. 
Some of their prayers, notably Vit- 
toria Colonna’s for holy wisdom for 
her worldly literary friends, are re- 
markably suitable for use in our 
own times. 

It is, however, from writers who 
were saints that we have the most 
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valuable legacy. Perhaps the dis- 
cipline of writing had its share in 
making them saints, but, whether 
it had or not, their prayers show its 
effects. Many of them had to be 
writers: Ambrose, Augustine, An- 
selm, Bernard, Bonaventure, 
Thomas Aquinas, Gertrude, Cath- 
erine of Siena, Bridget of Sweden, 
Teresa, Francis de Sales and 
Ignatius Loyola—to mention only 
those whose written prayers come 
most readily to mind—toiled hours 
on end over books, letters or rules 
for their orders; their ability to 
phrase clearly and beautifully the 
praises with which their souls were 
filled may have been come by with 
greater difficulty than we surmise. 
It is heartening to remember, when 
we consider the charming “Canticle 
of the Sun” that, although the 
Brothers saw in it the work of one 
pain-ridden night spent by Francis 
in the garden of St. Damian’s with 
the starry Italian sky above and 
the indigo Umbrian plain stretching 
out below, it really had its begin- 
nings in the cave at Fonte Colombo 
when the saint was struggling to 
write a Rule that would inculcate 
his idea of perfect poverty and yet 
please his disciples, for it was then 
that he learned to master words. 
No matter how much we love a 
pean such as “the Canticle of the 
Sun,” we use oftener the prayers 
of the saints that fill our daily needs. 
We repeat with peculiar confidence 
those of Ambrose, Augustine, Bon- 
aventure and Thomas Aquinas, 
commonly printed in the Roman 
Missal to be read before and after 
Mass, because they are saints’ pray- 
ers; as the Abbé Sertillanges re- 
marked in an introduction to a 
collection of the prayers of Thomas 
Aquinas, “It is invaluable to ad- 
vance in prayer led by a hand so 
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firm and sure.” But we love saints 
prayers in another way, also, as 
keys to a knowledge of sanctity, for 
through them we glimpse the in- 
terior of holy souls. 

Doubtless it was because he felt 
that St. Thomas Aquinas did not 
permit such a glimpse of his soul 
that Jacques Maritain maintained, 
in The Angelic Doctor, that St. 
Thomas’s prayers were compositions 
rather than confessions. Maritain 
knows the great Scholastic so much 
better than the rest of us can ever 
hope to know him that it seems 
over bold to venture to wonder if 
such compositions are not confes- 
sions; in spite of their conscious 
artistry they are distinctly revela- 
tory. Surely the sublime Office of 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Adoro 
te devote and the familiar com- 
munion prayers could not have 
been written solely for others’ use. 
There is, too, the memorable prayer 
that St. Thomas is said to have re- 
cited daily, “So order my life that 
I may know what Thou wouldst 
have me do and accomplish it”; and 
who but he could have had the 
wisdom to pray before study: “Da 
mihi intelligendi acumen, retinendi 
capacitatem, addiscendi modum et 
facilitatem, interpretandi subtilita- 
tem, loquendi gratiam copiosum. 
Ingressum_ instruas, progressum 
dirigas, egressum_ compleas” 
(“Grant us acuteness in understand- 
ing what we read, power to retain 
it, subtlety to discern its true mean- 
ing, readiness in learning and clear- 
ness and ease in expressing it. Do 
Thou order our beginnings, direct 
and further our progress and bless 
our ending”). 

We can sympathize with Mari- 
tain’s disappointment in his failure 
to satisfy himself that he found the 
real St. Thomas in his prayers, but 
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we must rejoice in the fact that a 
non-Catholic biographer of Ignatius 
Loyola, Henry Dwight Sedgwick, 
discovered in The Spiritual Exer- 
cises the perfect expression of the 
saint’s interior life, and quoted in 
full the prayer that occurs during 
the Contemplation for Obtaining 
Love: “Take, O Lord, and keep all 
my liberty, my memory, my under- 
standing and my whole will. Thou 
hast given me all that I am and all 
that I possess; I surrender it all to 
Thee that Thou mayest dispose of 
it according to Thy will. Give me 
Thy love and Thy grace; with these 
I shall be rich enough and have no 
more to desire.” The prayer throws 
light on Ignatius, soldier and mystic, 
and to quote it is to sum up in the 
most convincing fashion the quali- 
ties of the saint. In like manner we 
might discover in St. Francis 
Xavier’s Prayer for the Conversion 
of Infidels, and his “O God, I love 
Thee for Thyself, And not that I 
may Heaven gain,” the moving 
forces in the life of the holy mis- 
sioner. 

It is interesting to note that, as 
the art of biography progresses, 
scholarly authors recognize the ad- 
visability of including the written 
prayers of the saints in chronicles 
of their lives. In recent books on 
St. Thomas More, such as E. M. G. 
Routh’s Sir Thomas More and His 
Friends and R. W. Chambers’s su- 
perb Thomas More, certain ones of 
the prayers that More wrote in the 
Tower of London are given as nec- 
essary to an understanding of him. 
These, needless to say, were not 
written in cinnabar on parchment, 
for the great ex-Chancellor was 
fortunate when he had the meanest 
of writing materials, a bit of char- 
coal and a piece of paper. A prisoner 
facing death, he retained the humil- 
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ity that had been his when a power- 
ful statesman—a humility that 
made possible his mirth; the qual- 
ity is very evident in his “Godly 
Meditation” when he asks, 


“Give me Thy grace, good Lord 

To set the world at nought 

To set my mind fast upon Thee 

And not to hang upon the blast 
of men’s mouths. 

To be content to be solitary. 

Not to long for worldly com- 
pany. 

Little by little to cast off the 
world 

And rid my mind of all the busi- 
ness thereof.” 


In a later stanza he _ beseeches, 
“Gladly to bear my Purgatory here,” 
and, when we read the accounts of 
the weeks that preceded his martyr- 
dom we do not doubt that the peti- 
tion was granted; it is pleasanter to 
think of the “Merry Eternity” on 
which his mind liked to dwell. 
Well over a century after More 
laboriously set down his Tower 
prayers, Blaise Pascal, ill and af- 
flicted, wrote out his Priére pour 
demander a Dieu le bon usage des 
maladies. Here, too, we see inside 
a soul, not a saint’s soul, but one 
deeply religious. It is a prayer typ- 
ical of the writer, not without Jan- 
senistic gloom, perhaps, but heart- 
felt, earnest, penetrating, succinct; 
we may recall it rather than the bit- 
ter Lettres Provinciales, rather than 
the Pensées, when we stand near 
the shrine of St. Genevieve in the 
ancient Paris church of St. Etienne 
du Mont and wonder why Pascal’s 
tomb should be there: “Touch my 
heart with repentance for my sins,” 
he begged, “for without such in- 
terior pain the external pain with 
which Thou dost afflict my body 
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would be to me another occasion of 
sin.” And again, “Grant that I may 
think of myself during this illness 
as in a kind of death, separated from 
the world, stripped of everything 
dear to me, alone in Thy presence 
to implore of Thy mercy the con- 
version of my heart.” Another peti- 
tion that shows how thoroughly 
Pascal had analyzed his state reads, 
“Remove, Lord, any distress over 
my suffering that might be caused 
by my self-love.” Certainly that 
bears the mark of the author of the 
Pensées who well knew how often 
fretfulness over one’s condition is 
the most disturbing feature of ill- 
ness. “It was by the signs of Thy 
sufferings that Thy disciples recog- 
nized Thee; and it is by suffering 
that Thou, also, dost recognize Thy 
disciples. Know me, then, for Thy 
disciple in the pain that I endure 
in both body and mind for the 
wrong that I have done.” That Pas- 
cal found it necessary to preserve 
records of his interior life is evi- 
denced by the fact that, after his 
death, a written account of a spirit- 
ual experience was found sewed into 
his coat. Like Newman, perhaps, 
he was so literary that he could not 
be satisfied without a pen. 

Pascal’s prayer describes so fully 
the temptations and holy ambitions 
of the chronic sufferer that it might 
have been preserved even had it 
been written by a person less emi- 
nent. It is possible that certain 
prayers of our own day will survive 
thus, for instance, the remarkable 
Prayer to the Trinity of Sister Eliz- 
abeth of the Trinity, a Carmelite of 
Dijon. Frequently quoted in mod- 
ern devotional literature is its eager 
request, O Feu consumant, Esprit 
d’Amour, survenez en moi afin qu’il 
se fasse en mon dme comme une In- 
carnation du Verbe, que je lui sois 
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une humanité de surcroft en laquelle 
il renouvelle son mystére! 


So far we have considered pray- 
ers penned deliberately, largely des- 
tined for the constant personal use 
of their makers. Some of the love- 
liest written prayers, however, are 
not of this nature; they are rather 
outbursts in the course of a narra- 
tive, sudden praises or ejaculations, 
interruptions such as those for 
which St. Teresa apologized when 
chronicling the history of her life. 
“You, my father, must forgive me 
for wandering from the subject,” 
she besought when she had broken 
into prayer, and continued, “. . . 
What I write is what my soul has 
understood; and it is very often 
hard enough to abstain from the 
praises of God when, in the midst 
of writing, the great debt I owe Him 
presents itself before me.” 

Probably there have been few 
great spiritual writers who have not 
fallen thus spontaneously into 
prayer in the midst of their work. 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, a 
prayer throughout in form, of 
course, because addressed directly 
to God, contains numerous passages 
that are in no sense descriptions of 
a past state but are rather rapturous 
acts of the moment. “Too late have 
I loved Thee, O Beauty ever an- 
cient, ever new! too late have I 
loved Thee! And lo! Thou wert 
within me, and I abroad searching 
for Thee. Thou wert with me, but 
I was not with Thee.” And nearby, 
in the same Tenth Book, is the peti- 
tion that Teresa quotes as having 
been of service to her, “Give me, O 
Lord, what Thou commandest, and 
command what Thou wilt.” That is 
as characteristic of Augustine as 
his exclamation, “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, O God, and our 
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hearts are restless until they find 
rest in Thee,” and the familiar 
prayer, “My soul’s house is too nar- 
row for Thee to come into: let it be 
enlarged by Thee: it is in ruins: do 
Thou repair it.” 

In the writings of St. John of the 
Cross narrative and prayer are re- 
markably fused, while St. Francis 
de Sales, whose carefully wrought 
phrases are like fine filigree, often 
quite forgot form in his Traité de 
Amour de Dieu, and poured forth 
prayers which, for those of us who 
love Francis but are fatigued by the 
numerous conceits of his seven- 
teenth century style, have singular 
appeal. 

No prayers of this kind are more 
familiar than those in The Imita- 
tion of Christ. Because they be- 
token the author’s Christian sin- 
cerity they have probably been of 
tremendous importance psychologi- 
cally, for the devout are wary of 
subjecting their souls to a writer’s 
influence, and relish proofs that 
their guide was a man of prayer— 
one who prayed while he wrote. The 
Imitation has been a favorite work 
of modern saints. Recall St. 
Thérése of Lisieux’s statement that 
when she was a child she knew it 
almost by heart, and that she often 
prayed, “Turn for me all earthly 
things into bitterness, all things 
grievous and adverse into patience, 
and all low and created things into 
contempt and oblivion.” Naturally 
we long to know what were the most 
cherished passages of the saints to 
whom the book was both inspira- 
tion and solace—which of its pray- 
ers Teresa loved best, which ones 
Ignatius pondered at Manresa, Isaac 
Jogues in captivity among the Mo- 
hawks, Louise de Marillac in pov- 
erty-stricken Paris. Doubtless they 
read with glowing hearts the prayer 
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in the fifth chapter of the Third 
Book, that entitled “Of the Wonder- 
ful Effects of Divine Love.” It 
was here, as you remember, that 
the author could no longer restrain 
himself but turned from discours- 
ing on love to address Love Itself. 
When he had written, “Love feeleth 
no burden, thinketh nothing of 
labors, would willingly do more 
than it can,” possessed by his sub- 
ject, he implored, “Let me love 
Thee more than myself and myself 
only for Thee, and all others in 
a 

In popular works of devotion, 
such as Father Thomas of Jesus’ 
The Sufferings of Christ, Pére de 
Caussade’s Abandonment and nu- 
merous others, the text is inter- 
spersed with refreshing prayers, but 
the most charming of these inter- 
ruptions are in the works of St. 
Teresa of Avila. As conscious an 
artist in her way as was St. Francis 
de Sales—certainly one of the least 
naive of saints—Teresa was, never- 
theless, forever being carried away 
by her ardor. You will recall her 
account of how she fled to an ora- 
tory out of sight of the companions 
who misunderstood her. While she 
was there wondering if she were 
deluded as they thought, she was 
consoled by hearing, “Be not afraid, 
My daughter, It is I; and I will not 
abandon thee.” Writing of the ex- 
perience, she forgot herself and 
prayed, “All things fail, but Thou, 
O Lord of all, never failest! They 
who love Thee, Oh, how little they 
have to suffer! Oh, how gently, 
how tenderly, how sweetly Thou, O 
my Lord, dealest with them! Oh, 
that no one had ever been occupied 
with any love other than Thine! It 
seems as if Thou didst subject those 
who love Thee to a severe trial; but 
it is in order that they may learn in 
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the depths of that trial the depths 
of Thy Love. ...” Elsewhere in her 
autobiography and in The Way of 
Perfection are many other brief 
prayers, sometimes in her grand 
Spanish style, again winningly 
simple. Among the most touching 
is one that echoes the offering of 
St. Ignatius: “Do Thou, O Lord, so 
dispose matters according to Thy 
will, that this Thy servant may do 
Thee some service. Other women 
there have been who did heroic 
deeds for Thee; I am good only to 
talk; and so it has not been Thy 
pleasure, O my God, that I should 
do any thing: all ends in talk and 
desires—inat is all my service. And 
yet even in this I am not free be- 
cause it is possible that I might fail 
altogether. Strengthen Thou my 
soul, and prepare it, O Good of all 
good; and, my Jesus, then ordain 
Thou the means whereby I may do 
something for Thee, so that there 
may not be even one who can bear 
to receive so much, and make no 
payment in return. Cost what it 
may, O Lord, let me not come be- 
fore Thee with hands empty, seeing 
that the reward of every one will be 
according to his works. Behold my 
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life, behold my good name and my 
will; I have given them all to Thee; 
I am Thine; dispose of me accord- 
ing to Thy will.” 

Once, when Teresa had thus in- 
terrupted her narrative with prayer, 
and had apologized to the confessor 
for whom she was writing, she 
added, “Nor do I think that it can 
be disagreeable to you; because both 
of us, I believe, may sing the same 
song, though in a different way.” 
That nothing written by her has 
been disagreeable, the history of her 
manuscripts testifies. These manu- 
scripts, at least one of which has 
covers inlaid with silver, were 
scrupulously guarded from harm, 
some in the Escorial, others in the 
Carmelite monasteries of Seville and 
Valladolid. We can but wonder how 
much of the appeal of Teresa’s 
works lies in the prayers that she, 
like Catherine, wrote with her own 
hand. At once a contemplative and 
a talented writer, Teresa was ad- 
mirably equipped for the making of 
prayers, and hers attract, as do 
others that have been preserved 
through the centuries, because in 
them longings common to loving 
souls are perfectly expressed. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


WYCHERLEY 


6 E only thing original about 

Wycherley, the only thing 
which he could furnish from his 
own mind in inexhaustible abund- 
ance was profligacy.” According to 
Lord Macaulay he became a Papist 
in France, abjured the Church on 
his return so that he might enter 
Oxford but returned to the Faith 
before he died; a question which 
neither Catholic nor Protestant will 
be jealous to dispute. 

The law supported him until he 
was thirty when his first comedy 
brought him to the attention of the 
notorious Duchess of Cleveland. 
She thrust her head out of the win- 
dow of her coach and screamed 
“Mr. Wycherley you're a ‘a 
which Mr. Wycherley considered an 
invitation to call and the result of 
this charming acquaintance was a 
friendly intimacy with King Charles 
and the Duke of Buckingham. In 
connection with the latter one kind 
deed is credited to Wycherley, for 
he procured an interview with the 
King’s favorite for Butler, the starv- 
ing author of Hudibras. But, alas, 
two pretty women passed the Duke’s 
door, he ran after them and Butler 
was left starving. 

On his return from a campaign in 
Holland, Wycherley, on a holiday 
in Tunbridge Wells, heard a pretty 
woman one day ask for one of his 
comedies at a bookdealer’s. He in- 
troduced himself, discovered the 
lady was a widow and the Countess 
of Drogheda; married her and found 
himself the captive possession of 








a rich and jealous wife. She died 
at length but left him nothing but 
a suit in Chancery, so soon he was 
lying in the Fleet where he stayed 
for seven years until James II., 
laughing one night over one of the 
comedies, remembered the author 
and rescued him. Then began a 
strange friendship between the old 
playwright and a young poet named 
Pope. The crooked, sickly boy was 
but sixteen when he warmed to the 
praise of the wit whom he met in a 
coffeehouse and the old man en- 
gaged the boy to polish up his 
verses. But as Pope freely re- 
marked, they were more in need of 
rewriting. The last act of Wycher- 
ley’s career is recounted in one of 
Pope’s letters: “Mr. Wycherley had 
often told me that he would re- 
marry as soon as his life was 
despaired of. Accordingly a few 
days before his death he underwent 
the ceremony; and joined together 
those two sacraments, which, wise 
men say, should be the last we re- 
ceive.” By this last act, he also cut 
off the nephew he disliked and with 
his wife’s jointure, disposed of his 
debts. 

Wycherley’s four comedies, The 
Plain Dealer, Love in the Wood, 
The Gentleman Dancing Master and 
The Country Wife are borrowed 
freely from Calderon, Moliére and 
Shakespeare. Though his models 
were the best, the copies are de- 
based. Even the noble-hearted 
Viola from Twelfth Night became 
defamed. L’Ecole des Femmes et 
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Des Maris were twisted and pol- 
luted in The Country Wife by “the 
coarsest writer who has polluted 
the stage.” At least that is the esti- 
mate of a Frenchman, Taine. 

Wycherley has mirrored a society 
in which vice reigned in hoydenish 
vulgarity. England was sunk far 
lower than France for we doubt if 
the Duchess of Cleveland’s manners 
would have been tolerated at Ver- 
sailles. Honesty and decency were 
virtues neither missed nor desired. 
The comedy in which the immoral- 
ity is said to be “more pronounced 
and offensive” than in any of the 
others has just been produced on 
our stage in all the trappings of 
beauty and with the more innocent 
part of its humor inimitably per- 
formed. The rest is incredibly vile. 

In his speech in Buenos Aires, 
President Roosevelt said, “Peace 
comes from the spirit and must be 
grounded in faith.” Is this the way 
to bring back faith or peace to 
condone the beastliness of an age 
when faith was buried in dishonor? 
—At the Henry Miller. 


JOHNNY JOHNSON.—The girl be- 
hind us was crying so hard when 
the curtain fell that she had to bor- 
row a handkerchief, but they were 
tears that are good to see for they 
fell for Johnny Johnson and he 
needs them. So do we all in a world 
that seems to have lost its senses. 
They decided that Johnny had lost 
his and they shut him up in an 
asylum for observation as being 
that unusual product—a normal 
man. Johnny organized an inter- 
national peace association in the 
asylum and he was quite content to 
stay but they dismissed him after 
some years and then Johnny tried 
to sell toys in a city that was cheer- 
ing for another war. He was left 
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a solitary figure when the curtain 
fell and the tears fell and everyone 
walked out with a tight feeling in 
the throat as Johnny is the man 
that, at bottom, we would all of us 
like to be, and the man that we don’t 
always treat the way we should. 

The Group Theater has shown 
courage and imagination in pro- 
ducing Paul Green’s “legend” of 
contemporary life. It is a legend 
in a highly modern key, with farce 
tripping impudently on tragedy’s 
toes. Kurt Weill has written the 
music which is a most valuable 
auxiliary and Donald Oenslager’s 
sets are in exactly the proper pro- 
portion of extravagance and real- 
ism. That is a union that is one of 
the most difficult to achieve and 
one must give all credit to the in- 
telligent direction of Lee Strasberg 
and above all to the superbly sensi- 
tive feeling of Russell Collins for 
his Johnny. Without him, Johnny 
Johnson could not possibly have the 
present appeal. He has just that 
combination of shrewdness and in- 
nocence, of tenderness and wiry 
strength, of pure idealism and prac- 
tical courage which is typical of the 
Uncle Jonathan that we love the 
best. 

If we spoke of tears, it is not be- 
cause Johnny has no humor. There 
are plenty of laughs from first to 
last and Johnny in his home town 
and in the recruiting office are pure 
hilarity. Johnny goes to war to 
end war but doesn’t just sit down 
under it when he finds that peace 
isn’t well wooed with bayonets. No, 
Johnny volunteers to go out after 
the worst Boche sniper and when 
he pulls a frightened boy out from 
behind the statue of Christ in the 
ruined church, he doesn’t finish him 
off with his knife but loads him up 
with pacifist bulletins and sends 


























him back with his blessing to the 
other Boches. There is drama in 
that scene but it is followed by 
Johnny escaping from the hospital 
with a can of laughing gas with 
which he plugs the high allied coun- 
cil until they sign an armistice. 
That is the wildest bit of extrava- 
ganza in the play and the only mo- 
ment when Mr. Strasberg’s humor 
fails a bit in the direction. Noel 
Coward might have taught him the 
proper technique. We still believe, 
however, that the scene has its place 
in the play. 

It is a blessed change to have the 
Group Theater turn from their 
brutal glimpses of current Bronx 
life to a more idealistic vein. Johnny 
Johnson has originality, emotion, 
imagination and has timed itself to 
the modern rhythm. Being modern 
it has unfortunately some of the 
coarseness of the age; the recruit- 
ing office being the most offensive 
and not the trenches. There is one 
comparison also, to which we ob- 
ject: Johnny Johnson is a good 
man but he is not a St. Francis. It 
is rather pathetic that nowadays 
when a hero is merciful and kind 
and chaste, his prototype is recalled 
from the mists of eight hundred 
years. Does the modern world rec- 
ognize no modern saints?—At the 
Forty-fourth Street. 


HeppA GABLER.—A good many 
years ago we saw Nazimova as 
Hedda in some queer little theater 
near ’th Street when she and Orloff 
had just fled from Russia and knew 
no English at all. Orloff never did 
learn English but Nazimova has now 
become one of the great figures of 
our American stage. It is inter- 


esting to find how different is her 
present interpretation of Hedda 
from what it was in the ’90’s. So 
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far as personal beauty is concerned, 
it seems not to have changed. With 
great artists, Time simply stops. 
But the Hedda that the very young 
Russian once portrayed is no longer 
a sinuous tigress eaten by fierce 
emotion. The subtler study of the 
feline who was bound by her love 
of comfort and cowardly selfish re- 
spect for convention from giving 
rein to any enthralling passion is 
now shown by Nazimova’s maturer 
genius. Mrs. Fiske made her a 
fluttery, vixenish Mrs. Tesman more 
poisonous than the tortured grop- 
ing Hedda of Emily Stevens. Nazi- 
mova emphasizes her jealousy for 
Lovborg as the basis of the tragedy. 

Her production is of the same 
high standard as was Ghosts. For 
once Hedda’s house is spacious 
enough to have been a temptation 
towards matrimony and for once 
Tesman is young enough to have 
had some appeal. Mr. Ellerbee’s 
Tesman is a new and a very logical 
characterization. McKay Morris as 
Brack is so casual and urbane that 
though he plays up the comedy, the 
sinister note is sometimes overlaid. 
Aunt Julia has discarded the con- 
ventional bonnet but is ever so lit- 
tle caricatured. Lovborg is both 
young and good looking. Mme. 
Nazimova with reddish hair, wears 
dresses that belong to no particular 
date but which are as graceful as 
herself. Her Hedda is a timeless 
creation, sharply outlined but deli- 
cately shaded. The woman who is 
greedy for life but is a miser in 
spirit. 

Mme. Nazimova is shortly going 
on tour. 


PRELUDE TO EXILE.—Genius is as 
dangerous to handle as dynamite. 
All that seems to be accomplished 
by this sketch of Richard Wagner, 
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on which so much effort has been 
spent, is to daub the sublime beau- 
ties of Tristan with a sordid fore- 
ground. Wagner’s own code—as he 
expounds it in the play—was that 
so long as he kept his creative spirit 
pure, what happened to Richard, 
the man, was unessential. His 
physical body was merely the serv- 
ant of the Wagner who strode the 
astral plane; therefore Richard 
might beg or borrow, dissemble or 
deceive, that Wagner the Master 
might give to mankind the tre- 
mendous symphonies swelling with- 
in him. There are perilous realms 
and when one treads them, one 
needs the staff of high poetic trag- 
edy, instead of which Mr. William 
McNally has put on hobnailed shoes 
and pokes about him with a comic 
umbrella. Nor does Mr. Wilfrid 
Lawson, brilliant actor though he 
is, approach Richard from the 
imaginative angle. His character- 
ization fails on the point where Mr. 
Maurice Evans’s Napoleon succeed- 
ed; the personal sins of his Bona- 
parte were readily forgiven because 
we saw in him the eternal boy but 
Lawson’s Wagner has a middle- 
aged soul. 

The play covers an episode of 
three days in 1858 when Wagner 
and his wife were the guests of the 
rich merchant Wesendonck in a 
chalet in Zurich. Tannhauser, 
Rienzi, Lohengrin were in the past, 
the Nibelungen had just been com- 
posed and, inspired by the musical 
charm of Mathilde Wesendonck, the 
passion of Tristan was surging in 
melodic splendor from the Master. 
Little Cosima Liszt and her hus- 
band, von Bulow, are hanging on 
the enraptured phrases and her 
mother, the Countess Marie 
d’Agoult, Liszt’s famous mistress, 
arrives from Paris to join the circle 
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of enthusiasts. The only discord 
comes from Minna, who has adored 
Wagner tempestuously for twenty- 
two years as his lawful wife and 
who resents with vigor the intrusion 
of the Wesendonck. For three acts 
we are forced to take part in con- 
jugal rows that rock the chalet; 
we see Richard alternately beating 
his breast for Minna and entreating 
Mathilde to elope. Unfortunately 
the only member of the group with 
any noble propensities is Wesen- 
donck who is made a comic non- 
entity. Minna who has plenty of 
right on her side, can’t appreciate 
Tristan and becomes a scold, while 
Mathilde prefers to stay with her 
rich husband rather than take sec- 
ond place to the ideal Isolde with 
Wagner, and Wagner!—we avert 
mortified eyes as he takes a loan 
from the much injured Wesen- 
donck, a loan which would have 
paid for the flight with his wife! 
And all the while the duets from 
Tristan und Isolde are being sung 
on stage and off it. It is a cruelly 
cheap association. It is best to re- 
call what Francis Thompson wrote 
of Shelley: “Why indeed should it 
be that the poets who have written 
for us the poetry richest in skiey 
grain, most free from admixture 
with the duller things of earth... 
are the very poets whose lives are 
among the saddest records in litera- 
ture. Is it that...as from sun and 
dew are born the vapours, so from 
fire and tears ascend the ‘visions of 
aerial joy’; that the harvest waves 
richest over the battlefields of the 
soul; that the heart, like the earth, 
smells sweetest after rain? ... The 
god of golden song is the god, too, 
of the golden sun; so peradventure 
songlight is like sunlight and dark- 
ens the countenance of the soul.” 
Besides Mr. Lawson as Wagner, 
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Leo G. Carroll as Wesendonck and 
Eva Le Gallienne as Mathilde, Miss 
Lucile Watson gives style and im- 
petus as Countess Marie and Evelyn 
Varden is the only member of the 
cast who seems at all Teutonic as 
Minna. She carries the laurels of 
the play.—At the Guild. 


StaGE Door.*—It only opens on 
a crack so far as the play is con- 
cerned but once let Mr. George 
Kaufman and Miss Edna Ferber 
procure a superlative title and an 
original set and they can make the 
crack include a wide proscenium. 
Theatrical boarding houses have 
been used before but never a board- 
ing house on the order of the Re- 
hearsal Club where only the younger 
actresses and aspiring actresses as- 
semble. On the stage of the Music 
Box may now be seen the dramatic 
neophyte from every state; small 
girl, tall girl, town girl, country girl, 
poor girl, rich girl, tough girl, so- 
ciety girl; lavish blondes and pale 
brunettes and among them, one real 
actress. (The percentage is prob- 
ably smaller in real life.) In this 
case, the real actress, who plays the 
“real actress” of Stage Door, re- 
verses in her own person the moral 
of the piece—which is not to go 
seek the “swimming pools and er- 
mine tippets of Hollywood if you 
want to learn to act”—for Miss Mar- 
garet Sullavan, who has been spend- 
ing some years in the studios since 
she was seen on the same stage in 
New York in Dinner at Eight, has 
come back to us with a depth, sin- 
cerity and tenderness that must 
seem to be accredited to the much 
villified screen. In the play, how- 
ever, she is ‘stanch to the stage even 
to the point of working in a depart- 


1 This review was omitted from the Decem- 
ber issue through an oversight. 


ment store rather than listen to the 
blandishments of the picture agents 
and, of course, the reward comes 
in the end. 

There are many threads of 
stories tangled together mean- 
while: success, despair, matrimony, 
the publicized return of the screen 
star—who replaces the portrait of 
Bernhardt with her own, etc., but 
under and above and through it all 
is the surge of adventurous, con- 
fident, restless young life with its 
flamboyance and courage; its fool- 
ishness and loyalty. That is the 
richness and essence of the play. 
Thanks to the vitality of the Kauf- 
man-Ferber dialogue and the cast- 
ing, care and direction, each girl 
stands throughout on her own feet 
while particularly good perform- 
ances are given by Miss Frances 
Fuller, Miss Lee Patrick and Miss 
Jane Buchanan. Some brave men 
do appear on the scene at intervals 
but the evening belongs to the girls 
—most of whom are waiting for a 
man!—At the Music Boz. 


TONIGHT AT E1Gut-Tuirty.—Per- 
haps one reason for enjoying Noel 
Coward and Gertrude Lawrence so 
much in the theater is that they 
apparently enjoy it themselves. 
These nine one-act plays, presented 
in series of threes,—so that Mr. 
Coward won’t get too bored in re- 
peating them—have the simple and 
unusual virtue of being sheerly 
good entertainment. There is no 
more effort entailed in enjoying 
them than Mr. Coward apparently 
had in their writing or playing. 
They have all the freshness of a 
lark or of an impromptu perform- 
ance—by two of the cleverest pro- 
fessionals. We may have seen the 
happiest combination of threes al- 
though we missed Red Peppers and 
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Shadow Play but, Ways and Means, 
Still Life, and Family Album have 
nonsense, pathos, farce and comedy 
in delicately balanced proportion. 
Coward can rarely resist the temp- 
tation to be a bad boy but Siill Life 
is a straight love story, told in 
probably the fewest words since 
Dante. After a chance meeting in 
a railway tearoom, two young peo- 
ple, both married, fall heartbreak- 
ingly in love and come to a mutual 
decision to part. We see them only 
as they continue to meet in the re- 
freshment room where the deep 
current of emotion is covered in 
the chatter at the lunch counter. 
It is as the presiding matron of the 
tea-urn—and what stale tea it must 
be—that Miss Joyce Carey contrib- 
utes her nicest comedy. 

Ways and Means is the desperate 
story of a spoiled young couple who 
have run through their allowance 
and their welcome at a house party 
on the Riviera and have no money 
at all for a ticket when their hostess 
announces the next occupants for 
their room. The Coward touch is 
to place most of the action in bed. 
With a breakfast tray that is al- 
ways upsetting between them, he 
and Miss Lawrence first discuss 
their tragedy and resume it again 
that night when a burglar enters 
who turns out to be an old chauffeur 
and they blithely form a partner- 
ship. There is naturally no moral 
although their victim is to be the 
vastly rich old American lady who 
won much too much at the Casino, 
and of course Toby and Stella win 
all the sympathy by their incorrigi- 
ble humor and foolishness. Ways 
and Means is a vein that very few 
have ever worked as felicitously as 
Mr. Coward. 

On the order of Conversation 
Piece, Family Album is a musical 
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interlude in crinoline. Eight young 
people discuss “dear Papa’s” funeral 
in the drawing room after dinner 
where Lavinia’s sentiment is con- 
tinually tearful. The altogether 
charming bit is when they discover 
some nursery costumes and act out 
a fairytale. There is beguiling Cow- 
ard music and settings by G. E. 
Calthrop. 

It is almost inevitable that once 
one has seen three of the plays, one 
wants to see three more.—Af the 
National. 


200 Were Cnosen.—With the 
immediacy of a news reel, we have 
here the story that may sometimes 
be found in very small print under 
the big head lines or sometimes just 
between the lines. It is the real 
facts—the “inside” facts about the 
much featured Alaskan unit of the 
Reconstruction Project. We see the 
hazards that were faced by men 
and women who are still facing 
them, we follow the very under- 
standable story of their hopes, their 
failure and their final rally. But 
the most telling point of the play 
is that we are shown the danger of 
a democratic government’s attempt- 
ing paternalism and slipping into 
petty tyranny, as well as the re- 
laxed morale of a community who 
have been forced to accept Home 
Relief. 

The farmer families from the 
“dust bowl” regions arrived in the 
Matanuska Valley, Alaska, full of 
high resolvé, and after living in 
army tents for five weeks, they built 
themselves houses without any 
proper specifications or supervision. 
When ordered to tear them all down 
again, they go on strike and it is 
not until their children begin to die 
of the lack of proper food and hous- 
ing that the parents come to their 
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senses. But when a medical unit 
at last arrives, it is to find that the 
farmers have built their children 
a hospital overnight. It is unusual 
and inspiring to find a group play 
that closes on a note of victory. The 
direction by Worthington Miner is 
upheld by a harmonious cast in a 
fine set by Oenslager. The Actors 
Repertory Company are to be con- 
gratulated; but our one regret is 
that such an educational and impor- 
tant contribution to our social his- 
tory should be so very liberally 
incrusted with bad language.—At 
the Forty-eighth Street. 


Matrimony, Prpo.—A French farce 
of the old school differing from the 
current American in that while ours 
have moral plots with vulgar lines, 
this has a vulgar plot developed 
with extreme politeness. So airy is 
the whole affair, however, so stylized 
the emotions, that it is rather a 
moral jolt to realize that the hero- 
ine, despite Miss Grace George’s 
gentleness, has lived without bene- 
fit of wedding banns for thirty years 
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although she has a son who is mar- 
ried and a practicing physician. 
The problem of getting Miss George 
married at last consumes the action 
of the play and in the end involves 
the young doctor. 

Sylvia Field plays the well 
brought-up daughter-in-law who in- 
sists on having a father-in-law; 
José Ruben, the director, is the 
faithful friend who has always 
wanted to marry Miss George, and 
a very attractive Rosemary Ames is 
the Baroness who tries to elope with 
the friend whom Miss George wants 
to marry. But as Miss George and 
Mr. A. E. Mathews are always com- 
pletely natural and always their 
very pleasing and_ respectable 
selves, it is extremely difficult to 
think of them as naughty sinners; 
in fact sin only seems to rear its 
head with the lifted eyebrow of 
Rex O’Malley. The set is gay and 
light to suit the material and Miss 
George’s costumes are so becoming 
that Mr. Mathews’ recalcitrance 
seems alien to his usual impec- 
cable taste.—At the Playhouse. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
March, 1935 


THREE MEN ON A Horse.—Still 
holds its own as the funniest farce. 
Moral but not polite—At the Ful- 
ton. 

December 


Deap Enp.—A powerful play with 
important social significance as it 
shows very clearly how boys left 
on the streets become the next 


gangsters. Language bad.—At the 
Belasco. 


January, 1936 


Boy MEETS GirL.—A Hollywood 
farce about scenario writers—a wait- 
ress and an infant star—whose fool- 
ishness never lags. Its language is 
much more offensive than its morals. 
Very funny.—At the Cort. 


February 


Victoria ReGINA.—Long may she 
reign!—At the Broadhurst. 























March 


MURDER IN THE OLp Rep Barn.— 
Dinner and a midnight show have 
now been added to the melodrama 
plus beer and singing. Last Spring 
there were also some clever acro- 
bats.—At the American Music Hall. 


May 


Ipior’s Deticnut.—The Pulitzer 
Prize anti-war play with the Lunts. 
—At the Shubert. 


June 


On Your Toes.—An extremely 
sophisticated and sometimes witty 
musical comedy embellished with 
Ray Bolger’s dancing and panto- 
mime and a take-off of the Ballet 
Russe. In no sense, innocent.—At 
the Majestic. 


November 


HaMLet with John Gielgud.— 
Don’t fail to see it before it departs. 
—At the Empire. 


Wuirte Horse Inn.—The Tyrol 
has been brought to Broadway in 
this colossal production whose cos- 
tumes invade even the lobby. The 
sets and costumes are delightful— 
the pace is always gay and so is 
the music. William Gaxton and 
Kitty Carlisle receive their guests 
at the cheerful inn where many 
other good things await them.—At 
the Center. 


ReEFLectep Gtory.—In which 
Miss Tallulah Bankhead has the 
whole stage the whole time and 
proves herself to be as full of 
comedy as emotions.—At the 
Morosco. 
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December 


HAMLET with Leslie Howard.—A 
distinctly beautiful production in 
ninth century setting. Though more 
beautiful to the eye, the cast is not 
so strong as McClintic’s Hamlet with 
Gielgud nor is there any real com- 
parison—to our mind—between the 
two protagonists. Mr. Howard's 
Hamlet lacks the force and intel- 
lectual clarity of Mr. Gielgud’s as 
well as the perfection of his finely 
modulated voice but plays it with 
sensitive appreciation of its beauty 
and with sympathy. Mr. Howard 
would have seemed much stronger 
in the réle had he played it in mod- 
ern dress.—At the Imperial. 


TovaricH.—One of the most 
charming comedies that has ap- 
peared for years, splendidly played 
by Marta Abba, the Italian, and 
John Halliday and a cast selected 
by Gilbert Miller. The story con- 
cerns a Russian Grand Duchess and 
her husband, Prince Mikail, who 
are reduced to entering domestic 
service as butler and parlor maid. 
It is highly amusing with a strong 
undercurrent of drama and has 
been translated and played in most 
of the Continental capitals.—At the 
Plymouth. 


Biack LimMeELIGHT.—A _ thriller 
with some gruesome moments and 
a story that has human interest in 
the faithful wife who is the only 
person in the story who believes 
that her husband is not a murderer. 
The police have surrounded her cot- 
tage and are waiting for him when 
the curtain rises and from that mo- 
ment on the action is full of sus- 
pense. Winifred Lenihan is the 
wife, Alexander Kirkland the hus- 
band, and George Curzon their law- 
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yer. The scene of the husband’s in- 
fidelity is not a pretty one.—-At the 
Mansfield. 


It Can’t Happen Here. — The 
Federal Theater Project has 
launched this dramatization of Sin- 
clair Lewis’s novel in twenty-one 
different projects to cover the prop- 
er royalty. In lurid fashion one is 
shown how Fascism can happen al- 
most overnight after a presidential 
election as we follow the tragedies 
of the principal personages in the 
small town in Vermont. The pic- 
nic on the hillside where we are in- 
troduced to the characters is ex- 
cellent contrast to the brutal scenes 
that follow and the fact that such 
things have happened elsewhere in- 
tensifies the drama. In fact one 
gets a full share of drama for fifty- 
five cents.—At the Adelphi. 


Rep, Hot anp BiveE!—In a frenzy 
of speed, syncopation and move- 
ment, Ethel Merman and Durante 
lead a huge company through the 
confused gyrations of the new Cole 
Porter musicale which tries to hurry 
by the emptiness of the plot and 
only rises to the peaks of burlesque 
humor on one or two occasions. 
The vulgarity, however, is continu- 
ous.—At the Alvin. 


Marcu oF Time. — Includes the 
young King of the Belgians—his in- 
dependent attitude of alliances and 
the new Belgian leader Degrelle 
with his Nazi salutes and his stand 
for strict neutrality. There is also 
the story of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and the jealousy of New Or- 
leans to this new route and a résumé 
of the Federal Theater Project. An 
interesting review. 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





WHO SHALL SAVE INDIA: CHRIST OR KRISHNA ? 


URING the illicit salt-making 
campaign of 1930, when the 
British Indian forces made use of 
vehement lathi charges for dispers- 
ing the Indian mob, a prominent 
Hindu who was rudely shocked by 
the orders of the British Christian 
Government, is reported to have ex- 
claimed: “You Christians and we 
Hindus should change sacred books. 
You should take the Gita, for it ap- 
proves of war, and we should take 
the New Testament, for it is opposed 
to it. This would suit us both bet- 
ter.” This evidently implies that 
the Western nations who advocate 
war and lathi charges are less true 
to the Christian concepts of love, 
fraternity and kindness than the 
Hindus of India who pin their faith 
to the Bhagavad Gita of the warlike, 
voluptuous Krishna, whom they be- 
lieve to be one of the incarnations 
of the Almighty. 

When we take into consideration 
the description of this Hindu avatar 
of the Almighty, one cannot but be 
struck with amazement at the psy- 
chology of his worshipers. Dr. 
Stanley Jones, an American Protes- 
tant missionary who does not con- 





ceal his appreciation of whatever is 
good in the Hindu religion, has been 
compelled to record the following 
impressions of this Hindu god. He 
says: “They [the Hindus] turn to- 
ward Krishna. Why? To me it has 
always been a mystery. Why does 
this great people turn to Krishna, 
when the vast majority are far bet- 
ter than the character to which they 
turn? I think I see the reason. 
Krishna seems to promise relief 
from the awful law of Karma. He 
is the incarnation of the irresponsi- 
ble. He steps outside all laws and 
codes. He is a gay figure, standing 
with one foot crossing the other as 
he plays his flute; as a baby he 
kicks a cart to pieces, he steals the 
butter and the curds, plays pranks 
on every one, runs away with the 
clothes of bathing milkmaids, and 
hides in a tree, and laughs at their 
distress. He entrances the wives of 
the cowherds of Brindaban and 
gaily dances with 16,000 of them at 
night and marries or consorts with 
whom he pleases. ‘To the strong 
there is no blame,’ his devotees cry. 
Caught up in the love of Krishna, 
they, too, shall be free from Karma. 
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It is the spirit of the gay American 
youth—he would be esthetic even 
in breaking free from moral 
shackles; and India, always incur- 
ably religious, would be religious 
even in following the carefree, the 
Karmaless Krishna.” 

It is specially remarkable to note 
that it is not the rank and file of il- 
literate Hindu masses alone, who 
revere Krishna and worship him as 
an incarnation of the Almighty. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi, who repre- 
sents the quintessence of educated 
Hindu opinion is loud in his praises 
of Krishna and the socio-philosoph- 
ico-religious work, Bhagavad Gita 
attributed to him. For he says: “I 
must tell you in all humility that 
Hinduism as I know it entirely sat- 
isfies my soul, fills my whole being, 
and I find a solace in the Bhagavad 
Gita and Upanishads that I miss 
even in the Sermon on the Mount. 
... My life has been full of exter- 
nal tragedies, and if they have not 
left any visible and indelible ef- 
fect on me, I owe it to the teach- 
ings of the Bhagavad Gita” (Mahat- 
ma Gandhi’s Ideas. By C. F. An- 
drews, p. 73). 

As these declarations would seem 
to be mutually contradictory, it 
might be well to attempt to trace 
the story of Krishna through the 
labyrinthine meshes of India’s folk- 
lore—a task which bristles with al- 
most insurmountable difficulties, 
since Hinduism glories in its free- 
dom from the perils of historical 
research. In the Rig Veda which is 
approximately located between 2000 
and 1400 s. c., Krishna is spoken of 
as a powerful non-Aryan chief, who 
was destroyed by the Aryan god In- 
dra. Later on in the Chandogya 
Upanishads dated between 1000 and 
700 s. c. Krishna is spoken of as a 
diligent student of philosophy. Still 
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later when the famous Hindu epic 
“Mahabharata” was gradually 
evolved (800 Bs. c. to 600 a. D.), 
Krishna appears as a king, warrior, 
counselor and religious teacher, 
with many events in his life that 
counterfeit the historically authen- 
ticated facts of the Gospels, as his 
birth in a stable, of a Virgin Mother, 
his adoration by shepherds and 
magi, etc. But Krishna of the 
Bhagavad Gita is neither a non- 
Aryan chief, a student of philoso- 
phy, nor a king, warrior and coun- 
selor, but is held to be the creator 
of heaven and earth and the only 
supreme God. For says Krishna in 
his Gita: 


“When fades the true and flourishes 
the false, 

*Tis then, ’tis then, that I myself 
create— 

The good to save, the wicked to 
destroy, 

To shield the right, from age to 
age.” 


This gradual deification of a pre- 
Aryan hero is one of the most mas- 
terly strokes of Brahman ingenuity, 
skillfully calculated to win the loy- 
alty of the dark-skinned pre-Aryan 
inhabitants of the land of their con- 
quest. That this is not a vague sur- 
mise is evident from the fact that 
all the Aryan tribes who migrated 
into India were of fair complexion, 
whereas the pre-Aryan tribes were 
of a krishna (which in Sanskrit 
means dark) color; and it is ad- 
mitted on all sides that the caste 
system of the Brahmanical society 
owes its origin to the desire of the 
Aryan people to preserve their own 
fair features by the imposition of 
social barriers between the dark- 
skinned races whom they already 
found in India. 
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Here a pertinent question may 
arise. What was it that impelled 
the Brahmans to consider Krishna 
with his immoral characteristics, as 
an incarnation of God, and to raise 
him to the dignity of the supreme 
Brahmanical deity? A close study 
of the political, social and religious 
conditions of India, at the time will 
give us a clue to the satisfactory so- 
lution of this mysterious problem. 
It is evident that the tribes of 
Bhagavatas or Yadavas were a force 
to be reckoned with between 200 
B. c. and 200 a. vp. Their religious 
enthusiasm for Krishna knew no 
bounds. Moreover, in those days, 
the rapid growth of Buddhism was 
menacing the very existence of 
Brahmanism in many important lo- 
calities in India. The resourceful 
Brahmans, who were on the look- 
out for something to turn the situa- 
tion in their own favor, now made 
use of their ever-memorable policy 
of adaptation and assimilation, and 
began a systematic process of Brah- 
manizing the Bhagavata god Krish- 
na, which secured for Brahmanism, 
the sympathy of the pre-Aryan pow- 
erful tribes of the Bhagavatas, and 
at the same time proved an effec- 
tive check to the advancing tide of 
Buddhism. 

Such being the history of the 
gradual evolution of the cult of 
Krishna, it is idle to investigate the 
date of the Bhagavad Gita, the socio- 
philosophico-religious work attrib- 
uted tohim. We know that it forms 
at present a part of the Hindu epic 
of “Mahabharata,” but it is held by 
Oriental scholars to be an interpola- 
tion of a later period. Mr. Talboy 
Wheeler, for example, remarks that 
it is altogether improbable that 
Krishna and Arjuna, on the morn- 
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ing of the first day of the famous 
Mahabharata war, when the oppos- 
ing armies were drawn up in battle 
array, and hostilities were about to 
begin, should enter into a deep and 
profound philosophical discussion 
regarding the various forms of de- 
votion which lead man to the eman- 
cipation of the soul. Various schol- 
ars who have examined the external 
and internal evidences of this poem, 
are unanimous in fixing the date of 
its composition to a period after 
the spread of Christianity in the 
East. Hence it is that the learned 
Orientalist, J. Davies, after study- 
ing the poem under all its various 
aspects, has written: “From a long 
study of the work, I infer that its 
author lived at or near the time of 
Kalidasa, who is supposed by Pro- 
fessor Lassen to have lived about 
the middle of the third century 
after Christ.” 

In support of the above conten- 
tion, scholars point out in addition, 
resemblances, in thought as well as 
in diction, existing between the re- 
ligious doctrines of the Gita and the 
Gospels. Any careful reader will 
easily find innumerable expressions 
in the Gita, which are almost iden- 
tical with those of St. John’s Gospel, 
of which Gospel in the fourth cen- 
tury St. John Chrysostom writes: 
“The Syrians and the Egyptians and 
the Indians and the Persians and 
the Ethiopians and countless other 
nations having translated into their 
own languages the doctrines pro- 
mulgated by him (St. John] have 
learned, though barbarians, to phi- 
losophize.” 

For the sake of clearness we are 
appending in parallel columns some 
texts taken from St. John’s Gospel 
and the Gita: 

















St. John’s Gospel 


All things were made by Him; 
and without Him was made noth- 
ing that was made. i. 3. 


The world was made by Him and 
the world knew Him not. He came 
unto His own, and His own received 
Him not. i. 10, 11. 


That whosoever believeth in Him 
may not perish. iii. 15. 


Every one that hath heard of the 
Father, and hath learned, cometh 
to Me. vi. 45. 


If any man keep my word, he 
shall not see death for ever. Every 
one that liveth and believeth in Me, 
shall not die for ever. viii. 51; xi. 26. 


This is eternal life: That they 
may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast 
sent. xvii. 3. 


I am the way, and the truth and 
the life. xiv. 6. 


The similarities in thought and 
diction in the passages quoted above 
are so striking that it is impossible 
to account for them without admit- 
ting that they were borrowed from 
the Holy Bible, which was known 
in India from the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Of course we should not lose 
sight of the fact that the Bhagavad 
Gita contains also purely Brahman- 
ical tenets which are not at all com- 
patible with the revealed truths of 
the Bible. The doctrine of Karma 
which accounts for and justifies and 
perpetuates the social, political and 
economic inequalities of man in 
India, are peculiar to Brahmanism; 
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Bhagavad Gita 


All things have their source in 
Me. It is by Me that the Universe is 
created. vii. 6-8. 


Men distraught know Me not in 
My higher nature, I take a human 
form and they honour Me not. ix. 
11. 


He that believeth in Me, doth not 
perish. x. 31. 


They that worship Me, come un- 
to Me. ix. 25. 


They that trust in Me come to 
escape age and death. vii. 29. 


He who knows Me, the Lord of 
the world, is free from all sins and 
gets the life eternal. ix. 18. 


I am the way... the refuge, the 
life and the death. ix. 18. 


and the legal sanction conferred on 
caste system in the Bhagavad Gita 
accounts for the thousand and one 
evils of Indian society such as un- 
touchability, economic poverty, il- 
literacy and the inferior social posi- 
tion of women. Hence it is no won- 
der that even Mahatma Gandhi, the 
uncrowned king of Hindu India is 
cried down by the Sanatanists or 
orthodox Hindus, when he engages 
in the herculean task of elevating 
the Harijans or depressed classes of 
India. What wonder if they quote 
the Bhagavad Gita in the face of 
Mr. Gandhi and accuse him of be- 
ing unscriptural and heterodox? 
They hold that a soul is born an un- 
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touchable, a sudra or a woman, be- 
cause it had sinned in a previous 
generation, and that it is no use 
trying to better its present position. 
For it has to work out its own sal- 
vation through its own Karma of 
generations after generations, with- 
out the helping hand of a Gandhi or 
a Nehru. Can Mr. Gandhi himself 
contradict the Bhagavad Gita, 
wherein “he finds more solace than 
even in the Sermon on the Mount”? 

Last but not least, one cannot but 
condemn in the strongest possible 
language, the vulgarities that have 
been propagated in India by the ir- 
responsible and voluptuous life of 
this deity, Krishna with his 16,000 
consorts. It would seem that even 
the Hindus who worship Krishna 
have been shocked by his acts, 
which certainly do no honor to an 
incarnation of the all holy. We 
read for example in the Bhagavad 
Gita, x. 26-29, how King Parikshit 
asked Shuka to clear the following 
doubt: “The Lord of the Universe 
(Krishna) was incarnate to estab- 
lish religion. Did he, being the re- 
vealer, master and preserver of all 
religious laws, violate them by com- 
mitting the unholy act of adultery?” 
The answer was: “The violation of 
religious laws by the gods and the 
daring acts of the glorious do not 
bring any stain, as fire is not stained 
by feeding on impure substance. .. . 
But those that are not gods should 
never commit such deeds, even in 
thought. The words of the gods are 
true, but their acts are sometimes 
true and sometimes not.” This ex- 
planation could not stand the test 
of intelligent criticism and so the 
Brahman interpreters sought to cast 
the words and deeds of Krishna into 
an allegory, thus throwing a halo 
round his ungodly actions. How- 
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ever, it remains the fact that this 
kind of immoral worship and alle- 
gorical explanation, has seriously 
weakened the moral conscience of 
the Hindu nation, and has held her 
up to be the laughing stock of the 
world at large. If sanctified prosti- 
tution in Hindu shrines, and similar 
attacks of moral leprosy, that have 
infected the Hindus of India, would 
be cured at the root, the worship of 
Krishna should be the first and 
foremost to be cast out. 

If we ask our educated Hindu 
friends why they bow down before 
such an ungodly deity, they might 
answer that they worship him on 
account of the excellence of his 
philosophical doctrines, which, as 
we have already seen, can be traced 
back to the Gospel of St. John, or 
at least to some of the apocryphal 
Gospels like the famous “Gospel of 
Infancy” which seems to have been 
in great repute in India during the 
first half century of the Christian 
era. If this be their reason nothing 
could be more appropriate on the 
part of the Hindus than to go fur- 
ther and accept the pure doctrines 
of Him, Who alone has unchallenged 
claim to sinlessness, purity and au- 
thority over all creatures. Stand- 
ing on holy ground at the Vatican 
in 1932, Mahatma Gandhi gazed as 
if in a trance on an image of Christ 
crucified, and later confessed that 
it was not without a wrench that he 
turned away from that scene of liv- 
ing tragedy. Could that devotee of 
Krishna, “who finds more solace in 
the Bhagavad Gita than in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” have experi- 
enced a like sensation on seeing an 
image of Krishna stealing away the 
clothes of the bathing milkmaids? 


K. E. Jos. 














IMMORTAL DIAMOND 


THERE was another poet writing 
at this time who must be considered 
here, although his work was known 
to an exceedingly small group of 
friends, much of it to only one, and 
to the general public not at all. He 
was Gerard Manley Hopkins. Upon 
him has been laid the responsibility 
for Patmore’s destruction of his 
prose work, Sponsa Dei, in which 
the older poet had set forth the mys- 
tical doctrine which underlies the 
Unknown Eros. Hopkins felt that 
its publication would mean the be- 
trayal of a heavenly secret, and al- 
though he protested having been so 
summarily obeyed, he probably felt 
no permanent misgivings. 

His own secret he had certainly 
kept, for he had been ready to slay 
the poet in himself in conformity 
with what he believed to be the de- 
mands of his Jesuit vocation, and 
even though he eventually saw his 
way to restoring poetry to its place 
of pre-eminence among his inter- 
ests, his poems were few and they 
were committed to his sincere 
friend but somewhat bewildered 
critic, Robert Bridges. It was not 
until 1918 that Bridges, then poet 
laureate, felt that the security of his 
own position warranted his recom- 
mending to the attention of the 
world the poetic remains of his dead 
friend. 

In the sense, therefore, of being 
a known and recognized influence, 
Hopkins does not belong to his own 
age, but to ours, the age upon which 
poetry has dawned as a splendor, a 
mystic voice, the age which received 
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him at first with something of dis- 
may, but is now in danger of do- 
ing him the injustice of stressing 
those very things in his work 
which to him were of secondary 
importance. 

Actually, of course, as a recent 
commentator upon his work has 
pointed out, he was a thorough Vic- 
torian. His conversion to the Cath- 
olic Church was one of the first 
fruits of the Oxford Movement. He 
was then already a poet, with a 
poet’s sensitiveness, intensity, ar- 
dor, Heraclitean fire, so swift to 
change to Arctic cold and darkness. 
This is what he brought with him 
into the Society of Jesus, a nature 
thus dowered; this he poured out at 
the feet of God, ready to smite and 
burn if called upon to do so. Be- 
lieving himself so called, he did at 
one time burn much of what he had 
written. For such a nature there 
could be no half measures. 


“This, all this freshness fuming 
Give God while worth consuming.” 


But he came to realize that it was 
by the use, not the death of his tal- 
ent that he could best serve God, and 
in the poems which have been col- 
lected in the two editions of his 
work we have what may warrant- 
ably be called fulfillment of the 
poetic struggle and promise of three 
hundred years. 

The form which struck so many 
readers as eccentric and mannered, 
the preoccupation with metrical 
theory, the experimentation with 
strange rhythms, important as they 
are, were not of the first importance 
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to Hopkins. If they sometimes 
seem to resemble the babblings of 
one distraught, the stammerings of 
one struggling to acquire the power 
of speech, it is because that is pre- 
cisely what they are. For this poet 
was almost beside himself with the 
stupendousness of his vision. He 
struggled endlessly, not only by 
words, which had failed so many, 
but by the fashioning of a rhythm 
which would say what words can- 
not say, to convey some jot or tittle 
of the miracle that had been re- 
vealed to him. Common speech 
could not do it; even the instrument 
which he wrought does little more 
than point to the existence of the 
miracle, and that mostly for those 
who already know. 

And the miracle itself? First of 
all beauty, the beauty of the world, 
the stars, the sea, the thrush, whose 
song 


“Through the echoing timber, does 
so rinse and wring 

The ear, it strikes like lightnings 
to hear him sing.” 


The beauty of man, next, and of 
woman, the glory of human cour- 
age, the Franciscan nuns going 
down gallantly in shipwreck, the 
giant farrier broken and brought to 
patience by sickness, the perception 
of “God’s better beauty, grace.” 
Over all, pervading all, God himself, 
the world charged with his gran- 
deur, man knit to his greatness, es- 
pecially through brotherhood with 
Christ: 


“For Christ plays in ten thousand 
places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes 
not his 
To the Father through the fea- 
tures of men’s faces.” 
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For his interpretation of human 
nature as it is constituted he turns 
to himself as to one who knows sor- 
row and pain and temptation and 


fear. There could scarcely be any- 
thing more terrible than the “Car- 
rion Comfort” sonnets. Those that 
begin “Patience, hard thing” and 
“My own heart let me have more 
pity on” would alone serve to mark 
the difference between stoicism and 
Christian fortitude, for it is not in 
himself that he finds his strength, 
this wrestler, who can in one breath 
and with the same epithets, revile 
and do himself all honor: 


“IT am all at once what Christ is, 
since He is what I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, 

patch, matchwood, immortal 
diamond 
Is immortal diamond.” 


The best expression of what Hop- 
kins intended and accomplished is 
found in his own tribute to Henry 
Purcell, whose music he so greatly 
loved: “The poet wishes well to the 
divine genius of Purcell and praises 
him that, whereas other musicians 
have given utterance to the moods 
of men’s mind, he has, beyond that, 
uttered in notes the very make and 
species of man as created both in 
him and in all men generally.” 

Not to realize that what Hopkins 
strove to utter, did to an extraor- 
dinary degree actually utter, was 
“the very make and species of man 
as created both in him and in all 
men generally,” is to be without 
any understanding of Hopkins, and 
not to understand Hopkins is to 
be without the means of under- 
standing contemporary poetic en- 
deavor. 


—From The Well of English. By BLaNcHE 
Mary Kerry (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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BEYOND NATIONAL FRONTIERS 


Every Catholic house of God 
should strictly preserve its charac- 
ter as a place of worship of the su- 
pra-national universal Church. 
The indigenous national culture 
and native habits and customs can 
and should find place in this frame- 
work, but not anything that might 
offend members of another nation, 
or so much as cause them to feel 
that they have no home in this 
house of God. It is even question- 
able whether national banners of 
victory are in place in Catholic 
churches, partly because it contra- 
dicts the spirit of unity and love 
when over the same event there is 
mourning in one church and rejoic- 
ing in another, but principally be- 
cause it is always very doubtful 
whether the victory of one State 
over another is pleasing in the eyes 
of God. The Church dishonours her- 
self when, without more ado, she 
adopts as her own the views of the 
State with which she happens to be 
living in the same area. National 
politics, especially during and after 
a war, are in numberless cases 
criminal politics. Against such 
politics, but also against “that un- 
qualified worship of success,” Bish- 
op Ketteler has written some 
trenchant words: “We can only 
deeply deplore it when we see re- 
ligion implicated in, and sharing 
the responsibility for, such policies 
of State as in their character and 
ends are divorced from God and 
God’s law. This does not strengthen 
religion, it weakens it. It is also a 
deplorable tendency of the last three 
centuries to expect religion and the 
ministers of religion to give a re- 
ligious consecration, so to speak, 
to all the deeds of violence of poli- 
tics. For how many victories have 
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Te Deums been sung, from the un- 
just wars of Louis XIV to those of 
Napoleon, which were not in praise 
of God, but which, on the contrary, 
God in heaven abhorred! How 
must God in His eternal truth and 
righteousness abhor the attempt to 
make Him in some sort the acces- 
sory of human deeds, which are di- 
rectly opposed to His eternal law, 
to His eternal command, to His Di- 
vine Will! The higher religion 
stands, the better it can serve the 
world, and the more use it can be to 
the different States as well. Even 
in its own interest the State should 
not require this attitude from re- 
ligion. These official prayers, these 
Church feasts of jubilation and 
thanksgiving, do no good.” 

Bishop Ketteler may serve as an 
example to very bishop and priest 
of how he ought to keep his distance 
from his State and his nation. The 
strongest interest and the warmest 
participation in their destinies de- 
mand precisely that he should not 
identify himself with the ruling cur- 
rents of the moment, not even 
though they be directed by the gov- 
ernment and carry with them the 
socially most respected classes of 
the community. Especially in for- 
eign politics one’s own State is al- 
ways a party, so that the chance of 
its being 100 per cent right is im- 
probable to start with. Whosoever 
lays claim to intelligence and fair- 
mindedness must take up a stand- 
point that lies above parties: the 
standpoint of pure Right. One 
speaks of a right that one has “as 
a German,” “as a Frenchman,” “as 
a Pole,” and is at pains to estab- 
lish that right as against the right 
of the other. The only course to 
which no reproach attaches and 
which is alone consonant with the 
dignity of a man who would be 
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blameless, is to seek not the Ger- 
man right or any other national 
right, but the Right, and to rejoice 
over a triumph of the national in- 
terest only if that triumph is at the 
same time a victory of justice. In 
the other event, one ought rather to 
grieve thereat, even though the 
whole nation were singing Te 
Deums in celebration of victory. 
The Catholic priest has here a quite 
special responsibility, he has simply 
and solely to ask himself what 
Christ, as common Head of warring 
nations, thinks and wills and feels, 
and to keep his own thinking, will- 
ing and feeling entirely free from 
national and political party inter- 
ests. God’s right over-rides State- 
right; there is no State-right against 
God. A true patriot is one who la- 
bours zealously for this God-con- 
formity of his people, who loves 
them as God loves them and hates 
them as God hates them, who serves 
them as God wills that he should, 
and refuses his service when God 
demands such refusal. In such a 
manner loved and hated and served 
and laboured the Prophets, who 
were the greatest of all patriots, but 
also the most misunderstood and 
persecuted by their own people... . 

Truth subsists independently of 
its following. Often indeed men do 
not follow it because it is not pro- 
claimed loudly enough and with 
sufficient devotion. Here the Clergy 
can prepare the way, if they are 
first filled with the right spirit and 
hold themselves free from false na- 
tionalism. Of course many laymen 
serve this error far more extrava- 
gantly, but when the priest serves 
it, he does so more deeply, because 
he bases everything on spiritual 
principles, and because his author- 
ity gives everything he does the ap- 
pearance of right. Not from every 
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priest can one expect the tran- 
scendant attitude of an Augustine, 
of whom a historian says: “Every- 
thing national is a matter of indif- 
ference to him. He makes short 
work of the Roman Empire. All 
that remains is the majesty of the 
victorious Christian faith; it is the 
great international of the Kingdom 
of God that occupies him.” It is 
perhaps an overstatement to say 
that everything national was a mat- 
ter of indifference to him. No 
doubt it was so under the aspect of 
the national but not under that of 
the religious. And to this extent 
every priest can and should imitate 
the great Bishop. No domain of 
creation and of life can be separated 
from the religious, not even the na- 
tional. The whole point is to con- 
template all nations from the re- 
ligious standpoint, the good in them 
and the bad, but preferably the 
good. In this way we shall overcome 
the national pride which blinds a 
people equally to its own faults and 
to the virtues of its neighbours. 
Even towards nations we can prac- 
tice humility. 

Humility is a disposition of the 
will to bow before God and before 
everything that is God-like in one’s 
neighbour. All goodness is God-like. 
Whereas the proud man has a pre- 
ference for the less good, is eager 
to blame and grudging of praise, 
the humble man rejoices at every 
excellence in another and sees in it 
a gift of God. Exaggerated national 
pride can only bring itself with 
great difficulty to recognize the good 
sides of another nation ungrudg- 
ingly and without envy. Only a 
loyal and humble character that is 
eagerly accessible to all goodness 
can do this. In the tense, poisoned 
atmosphere that nationalism has 
created, the priest should make a 
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point of dwelling on the good and 
great qualities of foreign nations, 
as they are embodied perhaps in 
some of their illustrious men. Hap- 
pily in national presumptions and 
tensions ignorance is more to blame 
than bad will. Thus proper en- 
lightenment will not fail of its ef- 
fect. Love and humility are the 
binding and harmonizing forces in 
human society. Were they first 
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fostered in the Catholic religious 
community above and beyond all 
political and national frontiers, 
then from this beginning the whole 
world would speedily ripen to a 
more wholesome international life. 
But hitherto this Catholic example 
has been lacking. 


—From Peace and the Clergy. By a Ger- 
man priest. Translated by Conrap M. R. Bo- 
NACINA (New York: Sheed & Ward). 








Foreign Periodicals 


War To-pay Is a NEw THING 


“THERE is such a thing as a just 
war.” For this position we have a 
formidable array of authorities, if 
we are to pin our faith to authori- 
ties; a formidable array of argu- 
ments, if we choose to take reason 
as our guide. “There is such a thing 
as legitimate self-defence, as legiti- 
mately helping the injured even by 
offensive warfare.” A proper au- 
thority, a just cause, a right inten- 
tion, these are, according to St. 
Thomas, the three prerequisites of 
the just war. Can they not often 
and easily enough be fulfilled? In 
theory perhaps; in the hypothesis 
of two isolated States, in an iso- 
lated point of time, with clear-cut 
and indisputable aggression or in- 
jury on the one side and the impos- 
sibility of any defence or redress 
other than by war on the other. 
Such a state of affairs, however, in 
the world of to-day is, to all intents 
and purposes, impossible. There 
is the intricate maze of past history 
to be unravelled, the fact of ante- 
cedent injury and counter-injury, 
the “passing down from generation 
to generation,” as Pius XI has said, 
of the “mournful heritage of hatred 
and revenge,” to be considered, and 
to give us pause if we are tempted 
to assert the likelihood of an aggres- 
sion wholly and without qualifica- 
tion unjust. The aggressor State 
of to-day may well be the injured 
of yesterday, and now the one only 
because then the other. A just 
cause, then; who, in most conceiv- 
able cases, can decide, not indeed 
whether it be wrong to commit ag- 


gression, but whether it be right to 
oppose the needs which gave rise to 
the aggression? And a right inten- 
tion; surely, the militarist will 
argue, if State X steals my property 
and I fight solely in order to retrieve 
my property, that is a right inten- 
tion. But St. Thomas is more ex- 
plicit: “a right intention, namely, 
that good be promoted or evil avoid- 
ed.” That such a result should is- 
sue from a modern war, whatever 
we may think about a medizval or 
a primitive one, is unthinkable... . 

We have not to consider merely 
the destruction of millions of com- 
batants; we have to consider also 
the concomitant evils; the fate of 
women and children, inevitable in 
modern warfare, the destruction of 
families, cities, everything that: is 
most of value, materially and spirit- 
ually; we have to consider the sub- 
sequent evils: ethnologically, the 
decay of the race due to the elimi- 
nation of the best of an entire 
generation; economically, the dis- 
location of a continent or indeed of 
the world; politically, the residue 
of hatred and desire for revenge, 
germs of yet further wars; psy- 
chologically, the legacy of innumer- 
able neuroses, ruining individuals 
and maiming the race; morally, the 
decay of values, disillusionment, 
the complete wreckage of even the 
most ordinary and pedestrian of hu- 
man ideals; finally, in religion, the 
decay of faith (“What is God do- 
ing?”) and the consequent wave of 
blank despairing materialism. And 
we as Christians cannot forget the 
further consideration: that for us 
war must be more than the killing 











of men by men; it is the tearing 
asunder of the Body of Christ. 
“That good may be promoted and 
evil avoided.” ... 

There are three dangers which in 
making up our minds about modern 
war it is essential for us to avoid. 
In the first place we cannot leave 
judgment to our instincts. Our in- 
stinct when attacked, for instance, 
is to defend ourselves with the 
weapons of the attackers, but what 
does that mean to-day? We cannot 
allow ourselves, and this is the sec- 
ond point, to judge on the past. 
War to-day is a new thing. There 
will be no such thing, in a war be- 
tween Big Powers to-day, as de- 
fence as we have hitherto known it. 
For there will be no such thing as 
war as we have hitherto known it. 
According to the findings of mili- 
tary experts and official pronounce- 
ments the issue is quite clear: there 
will be war not of army against 
army but of people against people; 
there will be not battles between 
armed forces but reciprocal attacks 
upon civilian populations; defence 
will mean merely reprisals—they 
have bombed our capital, killed our 
population with gas and thermite, 
destroyed our economic life; we 
must do the same to them. Thirdly, 
then, we must beware of glibly ap- 
plying the statements of theologians 
to things which those theologians 
never envisaged. As Cardinal Faul- 
haber has said: “The teaching of 
moral theology in regard to war will 
speak a new language. It will re- 
main true to its old principles, but 
in regard to the permissibility of 
war it will take account of the new 
facts.” That new language has 


been bluntly uSed by the present 
Pope when he called modern war 
unequivocally “mass murder” and 
a “monstrous crime.” .. . 
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“The situation amounts to this,’ 
writes Captain Philip S. Mumford: 
“the Governments of the great 
powers propose in effect to carry 
out the mutual destruction of the 
citizens of the great powers. If the 
British, French or other govern- 
ments were to tell their respective 
subjects that they were carrying 
out a policy which would finally en- 
tail blowing their own people and 
towns to pieces, those citizens 
would show very practical signs of 
wishing to alter the situation. But 
when the same governments em- 
bark upon policies which would en- 
tail that those very same citizens 
shall share the identical fate, but 
that the German government will 
do the British destruction while the 
British do the German, etc., etc., the 
peoples hug the tatters of their na- 
tionalist rags around themselves 
and await the storm with a fatal- 
istic calm engendered by false 
standards of patriotism. Self-de- 
struction would, of course, be 
folly, but mutual destruction is 
realistic.” 

If there are people whom the ethi- 
cal argument leaves unmoved, it is 
difficult to see how they remain un- 
moved by this second considera- 
tion, the commonsense utilitarian 
issue, the aspect of suicide. 

To argue hypothetically to-day as 
to the possibility in theory of a just 
war is to argue about the morality 
of possessing lethal weapons while 
sitting on a time-bomb.... 

Another argument may be noted. 
We have had to fight in the past, it 
is urged, for the very existence of 
our civilization, and, had we not 
fought, that civilization would never 
have survived; we may have to fight 
for it again if we wish to preserve 
it. Two considerations may be sug- 
gested in answer to this, leaving on 
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one side the rather fruitless discus- 
sion of what might have been in the 
past. First, is it clear what exactly 
we should be fighting to preserve in 
such a case? Would it be our tra- 
ditional cultural values? Are these 
really enshrined in our decaying 
liberal-democracy? Or would it be 
the saving of that capitalist system 
which is so clearly destroying our 
cultural values and all the things 
which humanism prizes? Would 
we be fighting for humanity, or for 
Money? And secondly, granting 
our present system to be the safe- 
guard of humanist values, would 
war against their enemies be likely 
to save them? Is it not probable 
that the result would be mere 
anarchy and chaos whichever side 
happened to be regarded victori- 
ous? On the other hand, what 
chance would an alien system ulti- 
mately have of imposing itself upon 
a people doggedly determined not to 
accept it? It is this consideration, 
that war is in fact the worst way of 
defending what is of value, that an- 
swers the least worthy argument 
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of the militarist: that the pacifist 
would basely refuse to serve his 
country in time of crisis. 

This is merely to misunderstand 
the whole issue. The pacifist holds 
that to engage in war is the worst 
way of serving his country’s inter- 
ests. 

On all these grounds, then, it is 
argued, a just war is in the concrete 
impossible, and the resort to war- 
fare immoral. 

The call to work for peace, so 
often urged by the Popes, is a call 
which we cannot neglect, “The 
peace of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ”—it must be the ideal of 
every Christian; and it is an ideal 
which will not be fulfilled unless we 
are prepared to labour, as the Popes 
have laboured, for the avoidance of 
war, for the establishment and 
growth of that “mutual trust and 
friendship” which, in the words of 
Pius XI, rather than a “forest of 
bayonets,” is the “best guarantee of 
tranquillity.” 


—GeRALD VANN, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), December. 











Recent Events 


Kinc Epwarp VIII. ofr ENGLAND 
ABDICATES 


Epwarp VIII., who had been King 
of England for only 324 days, signed 
a letter of abdication on December 
10th. The signatures of his three 
brothers, the Dukes of York, Glou- 
cester and Kent, were affixed as wit- 
nesses. Premier Stanley Baldwin 
brought the message to Parliament 
in the afternoon and it was read to 
a crowded session of the House of 
Commons by the Speaker. In it the 
King said he had determined to re- 
nounce the throne, “after long and 
anxious consideration.” He said he 
would not enter into his private 
feelings but, “I am conscious,” he 
continued, “that I can no longer dis- 
charge this heavy task with effi- 
ciency or with satisfaction to my- 
self.” In conclusion the King said: 
“I am most anxious that there 
should be no delay of any kind in 
giving effect to the instrument 
which I have executed and that all 
necessary steps should be taken im- 
mediately to secure that my lawful 
successor, my brother, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, should 
ascend to the throne.” 

The Prime Minister made a 
speech to the House after the read- 
ing of the King’s message in which 
he gave a summary of the conver- 
sations between himself and His 
Majesty since October 20th. He re- 
ported that he had told the King of 
his anxiety, namely, “the effect of 
the continuance of criticism of the 
King that at the time was proceed- 
ing in the American press and the 
effect it would have in the Do- 


minions, and particularly Canada, 
where it was widespread, and the 
effect it would have in this coun- 
try.” In a conversation with the 
King on November 16th, the Prime 
Minister said, “I began by giving 
him my view on a possible mar- 
riage. I told him I did not think 
that a particular marriage was 
one that would receive the appro- 
bation of the country.” Mr. Bald- 
win explained that Edward’s wife 
would become the Queen. “The 
Queen,” he said, “becomes the 
Queen of the country, and therefore 
in the choice of the Queen the voice 
of the people must be heard.” His 
Majesty declared in this interview, 
“I am going to marry Mrs. Simpson 
and I am prepared to go.” 

Mrs. Simpson was born Wallis 
Warfield, a native of Baltimore, 
Md. In 1916, at the age of twenty, 
she married Lt. Earl W. Spencer, 
of the U. S. Aviation Service. They 
were divorced in 1927, and in the 
following year she married Ernest 
A. Simpson, who was also divorced. 
The Simpsons met the then Prince 
of Wales soon after their marriage. 
Last October Mrs. Simpson won an 
uncontested divorce in England. 
Nothing was said officially about 
why the King’s contemplated mar- 
riage with Mrs. Simpson would not 
“receive the approbation of the 
country.” But Lady Astor, Ameri- 
can-born member of Parliament, 
made a special broadcast from Lon- 
don at 2:15 in the morning which 
was picked up in this country, in 
which she said that Mrs. Simpson 
would not be accepted in any part 
of the Empire, not because she is 
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not of royal blood, as two of the 
King’s brothers have wives who are 
not of royal lineage, and not be- 
cause she was an American, but she 
was rejected “because of her previ- 
ous history.” 

The Duke of York, under the title 
of King George VI., was proclaimed 
King, December 11th, and it is an- 
nounced that the plans for the coro- 
nation already set for May 12th will 
be carried through for him. 


-—— 
—_ 





MONSIGNOR READY’S APPOINTMENT 


At their meeting in Washington 
in November, the Bishops of the 
Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
named Msgr. Michael J. Ready to 
succeed the late Right Rev. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P., as General Secre- 
tary. Msgr. Ready has served as 
Assistant Secretary since 1931. He 
is a priest of the Diocese of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, though he was born in 
Connecticut, where he received part 
of his elementary education in New 
Haven. Then the family moved to 
Ohio and he continued school in 
Mansfield in that state. 

Msgr. Ready made his college 
course at St. Vincent’s, Latrobe, 
Pa., and then attended the semi- 
naries in Rochester and in Cleve- 
land. He was ordained September 
14, 1918, and the following year 
was named to the faculty of Cathe- 
dral Latin School in Cleveland, 
where he served till 1922. After 
five years in parochial work Father 
Ready was appointed director of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith for his diocese. He held 
this post when he was assigned to 
assist the Rev. Dr. John J. Burke, 
C.S.P., in the heavy duties of Gen- 
eral Secretary of the N. C. W. C. On 
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December 6, 1934, Father Ready 
was made a Papal Chamberlain, 
with the title of Very Reverend 
Monsignor. 

During the past five years Msgr. 
Ready has become familiar with 
all phases of the work of the N. C. 
W.C. He lived with Father Burke 
and shared in all the activities and 
responsibilities of the General Sec- 
retary’s office, and therefore is well 
equipped to undertake full charge 
of that office. THE CaTHOLic 
Wor.p wishes him every success. 


<i 
— 





INTER-AMERICAN PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROooseE- 
vELT and Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull, headed the delegation 
from this country to the Buenos 
Aires Conference where represen- 
tatives from twenty South and Cen- 
tral American Republics gathered 
late in November. The Conference 
still continues at this writing. Dr. 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Foreign 
Minister of Argentina, is President 
of the Conference. 

Two pacts were published on De- 
cember 6th. One concerned the ex- 
isting treaties between the Ameri- 
can States, reaffirmed them and ex- 
tended them in certain respects. 
These were the treaty to avoid and 
prevent conflicts, known as_ the 
Condra Treaty, signed at Santiago, 
May 3, 1923; the Pact of Paris of 
1928; the General Convention of In- 
ter-American Conciliation, signed 
at Washington, January 5, 1929, 
and the Anti-War Treaty of Non- 
Aggression and Conciliation, known 
as the Saavedra-Lamas_ Treaty, 
signed at Rio de Janeiro, October 
10, 1933. 

The second new Pact dealt with 














cultural relations, “considering,” 
as the preamble stated, “that the 
purpose for which the Conference 
was called would be advanced by 
greater mutual knowledge and un- 
standing of the peoples and institu- 
tions of the countries represented 
and a more consistent educational 
solidarity on the American conti- 
nent,” it was concluded “that such 
results would be appreciably pro- 
moted by an exchange of profes- 
sors, teachers and students among 
the American countries, as well as 
by a closer relationship between 
unofficial organizations which exert 
an influence on the formation of 
public opinion.” 

His Eminence, Santiago Luis 
Cardinal Copello, Archbishop of 
Buenos Aires and Primate of Argen- 
tina, issued a pastoral letter which 
was read in all the churches on the 
last Sunday of November, calling 
upon all the people to pray daily 
for the success of the Conference, 
and ordering the Prayer for Peace 
in all Masses during December. 
The people were urged to offer their 
Holy Communions on the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception for this 
intention. His Eminence praised 
the civil authorities of the Ameri- 
can Republics for using “all the 
human measures at their com- 
mand” in seeking peace and, he 
continued, “the Church, whose mis- 
sion is specially spiritual and whose 
goal is to achieve peace between 
God and man, cannot refrain from 
collaborating in the search for the 
solution of the problem of interna- 
tional peace. The Church is essen- 
tially pacific herself and a messen- 
ger of peace among the nations.” 

Carrying out the same idea that 
pervaded the Argentine Conference 
was the annual Pan-American 
Thanksgiving Day Mass at St. Pat- 
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rick’s Church, Washington, D. C. 
His Excellency, the Most Rev: Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, pre- 
sided at the Pontifical Mass cele- 
brated by the Right Rev. Abbot 
Francis Sadlier, O.S.B., of St. Leo’s 
Abbey, Florida. The Very Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., president 
of Notre Dame University, preached 
at the Mass and spoke again at the 
luncheon following. Representa- 
tives of fourteen American Repub- 
lics attended the Mass. 


<> 
—_— 





CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND THE 
REICH 


THE war between the Christian 
Churches and the German Reich 
continues. In November the Ba- 
varian State Government, in defi- 
ance of the Concordat with the Holy 
See, decreed that no members of 
Religious Orders may teach in pub- 
lic schools after this current year. 
In cases where these schools be- 
longed to the Orders they will have 
to be offered for sale to the munci- 
palities. The lay teachers who are 
to supplant the Religious have, of 
course, been trained in the Nazi 
spirit. 

In the same month, His Eminence, 
Adolph Cardinal Bertram, Prince 
Bishop of Breslau, and dean of the 
German Catholic hierarchy, issued 
a vigorous pastoral which was read 
in all the churches of East and West 
Central Germany, appealing to his 
people to resist the campaign of the 
state to undermine the Church and 
to turn children against their Cath- 
olic parents. His Eminence pointed 
out that “all attempts through writ- 
ten petitions to relieve the faithful 
from the pressure to which their 
consciences are being subjected 
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have failed. The hour has now 
come,” he said, “to turn to the pub- 
lic.” The New York Times com- 
menting editorially on this pastoral, 
says: “This challenge to Nazi neo- 
paganism almost certainly has the 
support of the Vatican. . . . This 
grave indictment is irrefutably sus- 
tained by the Nazi record. Fla- 
grantly and persistently party lead- 
ers and party organizations have 
sought to wean the children of 
Catholic parents from loyalty to 
the Church and to their fathers and 
mothers. On this issue the Church 
cannot yield.” 

Nor have the leaders of the Lu- 
theran Church in Germany been 
less bold. Now even the group that 
had been considered conciliatory 
and who had been installed by the 
Government to administer the Prot- 
estant Church in Germany, have re- 
belled. They published a formal 
declaration on December 8th, in the 
Reich Church Legal Gazette calling 
for something to be done to check 
the flood of anti-Christian propa- 
ganda to which the younger genera- 
tion has been exposed. “This 
propaganda,” they said, “has ap- 
peared ever more boldly recently, 
and has mocked and derided the 
Church and all that is holy, in the 
most intolerable fashion, in a mul- 
titude of declarations even from 
leading State officials in magazines, 
in pamphlets and in study clubs.” 
The Bishops contended that they 
must have freedom of conscience 
and freedom to preach the Gospel, 
and that it is the Church’s duty 
alone to decide what will be the con- 
tent of Evangelical teaching. 

The day after this protest ap- 
peared Baldur von Schirach, the 
Youth Leader of the Reich, de- 
livered a radio address to which all 
the members of the Hitler Youth— 
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6,000,000 it is estimated—were or- 
dered to listen. A report of the 
speech carried by wireless to The 
New York Times, credited von 
Schirach with saying that in future 
there would be no Hitler Youth ex- 
ercises on Sunday mornings or at 
any other time that would interfere 
with religious ceremonies. He gave 
orders to all youth leaders to cease 
their attacks on Confessional youth 
organizations. He is quoted as say- 
ing, “It is the Church’s affair to give 
the youth religious education and | 
will never interfere.” 





<i 
— 


SPANISH PHILOSOPHER’S STATE- 
MENT ON CIvIL WAR 


Ear_y in December a letter to 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University was made 
public. It was written by Dr. 
Miguel de Unamuno, rector of 
the University of Salamanca, and 
an internationally known philoso- 
pher and writer. The letter had 
been written in Latin and had been 
sent to many foreign universities. 

The letter, in part, was as fol- 
lows: “Although the University of 
Salamanca in its impartial and dis- 
passionate judgment regards in- 
volvement in affairs of State as alien 
to its spiritual function, neverthe- 
less from time to time it feels itself 
compelled by its age-long renown 
for learning to lift up its voice above 
the strife of men to the end that it 
may fulfill an obligation of justice. 
And so, as it looks out upon the 
terrible armed conflict that has de- 
veloped on Spanish soil in the en- 
deavor vigorously to defend our 
Western and Christian civilization, 
the marvelous builder of Europe, 
against an Eastern fantastic scheme 
which would certainly destroy 
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everything, it perceives with an- 
guish that in the midst of the havoc 
of property and human lives caused 
by civil war, certain acts stand out 
by their sheer savagery, acts which 
lead the University in the discharge 
of a sorrowful duty manfully to 
proclaim before the civilized na- 
tions its utter abhorrence of them.” 

The distinguished rector  at- 
tributed all these savage acts to the 
Loyalist Government, such as the 
destruction of churches and monas- 
teries and schools and hospitals. 
Other acts of crime Dr. Unamuno 
said he refrained from listing “for 
the sake of our honor and native 
self-respect.” He charged that this 
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vandalism and crime had been or- 
dered by the rulers of the state, or 
at least cannot be controlled by 
them, and that, furthermore, “by 
no single word of censure or apolo- 
gy have they expressed even the 
slightest sense of humanity or in- 
tention of changing the situation 
for the better.” 

The letter concluded by saying 
that the University wished to lay 
these facts truthfully and sorrow- 
fully before their learned colleagues 
in other countries, “courteously 
calling their attention to the ties 
that bind us all to safeguard the 
continuance of a civilized order of 
life.” 














ALTHOUGH he writes from and 
largely of England, the underlying 
principles of D. MarsHALL’s “The 
War of the Machines” are univer- 
sally applicable. Our readers will 
be glad to hear that this is the first 
in a series of eight articles under 
this general title by Mr. Marshall. 
From his “Agrarian Capitalism in 
England” in the March issue, they 
already know him to be a keen stu- 
dent of social conditions. 


WE knew it was only a question 
of time when we should receive an 
article by G. M. GoppEN on “How 
Communism Attacked Spain,” it 
being a logical subject for one en- 
tirely devoted to combating that 
ugly menace. Miss Godden has 
been writing many of the “leaders” 
for the London Universe lately and 
contributed an article on “Commu- 
nism in Spain, 1931-1936” to the Oc- 
tober Dublin Review which is to be 
reprinted in pamphlet form. 


In “Water Witch” Mary FRANCES 
MEars re-creates again for us most 
charmingly early days on her Grand- 
father’s Kentucky plantation. Miss 
Mears, who lives in Evanston, III., 
devotes her time to writing and is 
working out a book on folklore 
about which she has a fund of 
knowledge, actual as well as tradi- 
tional, from years of teaching in 
the Kentucky mountain schools. 


ConTRIBUTIONS such as M. J. Hi1- 
LENBRAND’S “Pascal: Saint or Here- 
tic?” arouse great hopes of the fu- 
ture of Catholic literature in this 
land. 


In spite of its maturity of 
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thought and style it is the work of 
a very young man, at present a stu- 
dent at the University of Dayton 
where he is majoring in political 
science, and where he edits the Uni- 
versity News. Contact with non- 
Catholics has given him an appre- 
ciation of their intellectual diffi- 
culties and possibly intensified his 
interest in Pascal as one who had 
the answer. 


A STUDENT in minor orders in the 
Sulpician Seminary at the Catholic 
University, JosEpH B. MCALLISTER, 
M.A., has spent several of his sum- 
mers in study and travel in Europe. 
Two years ago he visited the Mon- 
astery of Maria Laach of which he 
writes. At Solesmes he studied 
Gregorian chant and is now Direc- 
tor of Music at the Seminary. Mr. 
McAllister has become a contrib- 
utor to The Commonweal and The 
Ave Maria since he first appeared in 
our pages in March, 1935. 


WE are accustomed to think of 
JoHN BunKER (“An English Eccen- 
tric”) as primarily a poet, remem- 
bering the many fine things he has 
given us in that field. Now in prose 
he offers us what he considers one 
of the best literary papers he has 
written, an original contribution to 
a much controverted question. 


SOME years ago, PIERRE CRABITES 
gave us a sketch of “Madame Réca- 
mier and her Circle.” He draws for 
us now the portrait of another fa- 
mous French woman, “Princess des 
Ursins.” Judge Crabités has re- 
tired from the post which he held 
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for so many years on the Mixed 
Tribunals in Cairo, and is now con- 
nected with the Faculty of Law of 
the Louisiana State University in 
Baton Rouge in his native State. He 
writes on many topics for current 
magazines and is the author of sev- 
eral volumes of ancient and mod- 
ern historical interest. 


Tus is the second story we have 
published by Sara (Mrs. THEODORE) 
MaynarbD, the first having appeared 
in September last year. “The Doll” 
has the sense of drama which we 
should expect from one who has 
won success as a playwright. In 
our Book Review Department this 
month may be found a review of 
Dr. Maynard’s latest book, The 
Odyssey of Francis Xavier. 


A ricu cultural background as 
well as a love of Italy and the Ital- 
ians is reflected in everything that 
Daisy MoseELey (“In Cinnabar on 
Parchment”) writes. Miss Moseley 
has lived in Glen Ridge, N. J., since 
the family came from North Caro- 
lina when she was a small child. 
She holds her B.A. from the College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland, has 
studied in France and Italy, and, 
carrying on an inherited tradition, 
has been a contributor of ours for 
the past twelve years. Her most 
recently published volume, Sun- 
shine and Saints, appeared in 1935. 
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Ir throughout the succeeding 
eleven months our poems are com- 
parable to those with which we be- 
gin the new year, we shall be well 
satisfied. In “Twelfth-Night” we 
publish our first free verse. The 
author, CHARLES Matcotm of Cin- 
cinnati, is a new contributor who 
got his bachelor’s degree in 1932 
and now divides his time between 
graduate study and the writing of 
a novel, to be called In This Thy 
Day. He is a young man with very 
definite ideas about the function of 
the Catholic novelist, so we await 
his opus eagerly. Rev. Francis B. 
THORNTON, M.A., B.Litr. (Oxon.) 
(“Mousterion”) is an old contrib- 
utor not heard from recently, as he 
has been studying for a B.Litt. de- 
gree at Oxford. Now that he has 
won it, he is preparing for publica- 
tion his third volume of verse. A 
second new name is that of Sara 
Van ALSTYNE ALLEN (“Winter 
Sea”), a Californian transplanted 
to the East on her marriage four 
years ago. Her verse has been wide- 
ly published in newspapers and 
magazines, among them the Ave 
Maria, The Commonweal, the North 
American Review, the New York 
Sun, etc. There is nothing new that 
we can say about our last poet, J. 
Corson MILLER (“Snow Spell’), so 
well known is he in our pages as 
well as in many other secular and 
Catholic periodicals. 











Autobiography. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00. 

With the death of Chesterton a 
great light went out. For amid the 
world’s madness he was sane, amid 
its pessimism he was optimistic, 
amid its overweening egotism and 
prejudices he was tolerant. Thé 
great bases of his vision of life, the 
sustaining pillars of his temples of 
faith were courage, laughter, devo- 
tion to truth and humility, implied 
in all he wrote and revealed su- 
premely in his buoyant and mag- 
nificent verse. 

His versatility, his provocative- 
ness, his high spirits, his flashing 
style full of poetic vision, all com- 
bined to give him a high and unique 
place in contemporary literature. 
Shaw’s laughter often set men’s 
teeth on edge. Chesterton’s had 
half the English-speaking world 
(the half not lost to humor) chuck- 
ling at its own absurdities. He 
scrutinized with twinkling but ap- 
praising eye Blake, Stevenson, Cob- 
bett and many another; it was 
natural that his numberless admir- 
ers should want to see that shrewd 
and laughing glance turned upon 
himself. 

The announcement that he was 
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engaged on an autobiography was 
news of cardinal importance; noth- 
ing so exciting in the world of let- 
ters had been heard for years. 
Then came the dark day of his 
death, and the autobiography, com- 
pleted but a few weeks earlier, took 
on a tragic significance: G. K. C. was 
gone, his flashing sword was 
sheathed forever, his golden words, 
his rich laughter, were no more. 
From a world that sadly needs him 
he has departed but unspent, un- 
broken, with soul and mind radiant 
to the end. 

This Autobiography, which he 
calls “a serene review of an inde- 
fensibly fortunate and happy life,” 
brings a great career to a fitting 
close, for who but Chesterton could 
adequately reveal Chesterton? The 
book, true to the man, is unique. 
Only in a limited sense is it narra- 
tive. Actually it is a spiritual and 
intellectual record of a thinker, a 
crusader in the cause of truth and 
justice, who was vastly more inter- 
ested in the things he believed in, 
the causes he fought for, the allies 
who stood with him and, typically, 
the foes he faced than in his per- 
sonal achievements. Like Brown- 
ing, on whom he wrote so penetrat- 
ingly he found joy in action for its 



































own sake and he believed that the 
great thing was not what he did but 
what he sought to do. His aim was 
never ignoble for to the careful 
reader the signs are legion that 
long before his conversion Chester- 
ton belonged to the soul of the 
Church. 

He halts frequently for comment 
or explanation and the story often 
becomes a series of miniature es- 
says, some of only thumb-nail size, 
all rich in humor, irony, and the in- 
evitable Chestertonian paradox, and 
every one challenging. They spar- 
kle with wit, glitter with aphorisms, 
and glow with beauty, but it is the 
wisdom of thought, experience and 
vivid insight which sustains them. 
What they present is a procession 
of ideas and notions, his love of 
which in naked battle rather than 
“dressed up in a masquerade as 
men and women” is his explana- 
tion of why he “could not be a 
novelist.” He calls himself a jour- 
nalist and suspects he will always 
remain one; he never even hints that 
above all things else he was a poet 
whose Lepanto is the greatest Eng- 
lish ballad since the Ancient Mari- 
ner. 

He gives us glimpses of notable 
contemporaries like Hardy and 
Shaw, sketches of friends like Bar- 
ing and, exquisitely, Alice Meynell, 
and full length portraits of his 
brother Cecil and his alter ego, Hi- 
laire Belloc. But most important 
of all he reveals himself, and Bel- 
loc’s rollicking lines fit him like a 
glove: 


“For you that took the all in all, the 
things you left were three, 
A loud voice for singing and clear 
eyes to see, 
And a spouting fount of life within 
that never yet has dried.” 
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But the Autobiography is eloquent 
in its own right, and it is a fascinat- 
ing revelation of that rarest of all 
things, a genius, to whom was 
granted a thinker’s intellect, a poet’s 
imagination, a child’s heart, and a 
saint’s humility. 

When shall we look upon his like 
again? 3. 3. R 


Three Worlds. By Carl Van Doren. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
Dr. Van Doren has written one 

of the most satisfying autobiogra- 
phies to come to my attention in re- 
cent years. For one thing, his book 
is reassuringly American, strongly 
affirming its author’s faith in our 
older ways of living, and with none 
of that Left Bank cynicism, futili- 
tarianism, or metropolitan ennui 
which make the worlds of many of 
our contemporary men-of-letters 
seem so hopelessly dead. 

His three worlds—pre-War, post- 
War, and future—are described in 
accents that derive a kind of ele- 
mental strength, I think, from his 
affirmative attitudes toward every 
experience he has had. There is a 
colorful and vivid picture of the 
small boy in an Illinois village 
home, with its formal parlor, mar- 
ble-topped center table, and organ; 
of the youth walking barefooted be- 
hind a plow and watching the share 
turn rich, black earth over the 
green grass; of the student at Illi- 
nois, where he met the great Sher- 
man; of the years that Dr. Van 
Doren spent as a lecturer at Colum- 
bia, as literary editor of the Nation, 
as editor of the Literary Guild, and, 
finally, as independent writer and 
mature scholar. And always, the 


reader feels, has Dr. Van Doren 
written with the conviction “that 
the general spirit of America is 
putting behind it a dull confusion 
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and beginning to free its great ener- 
gies.” 

But his book is more than an 
autobiography—more than an at- 
tempt to look into his own “Ameri- 
can heart for a sign of what was 
happening to America.” It is also 
a richly documented literary his- 
tory of our day, with sensitive and 
revealing portraits of Elinor Wylie, 
Sinclair Lewis, and a score of other 
major writers whom Van Doren 
has known intimately. Also, it is 
a book that ably reflects the person- 
ality of a man not without wisdom: 
“There is no such thing as too much 
love for a woman to assimilate and 
thrive on—only wrong kinds of 
love.” “Drinkers rarely say amus- 
ing things. What they say seems 
amusing only to other drinkers.” 

It is true that I find myself un- 
able to concur with a few of Dr. Van 
Doren’s literary judgments: his 
suggestion of Dreiser as a martyr 
impaled on the stakes of Puritan- 
ism; his defense of Caldwell on the 
ground that truth “should always 
be accepted as justification for 
literature”; or his “fourth dimen- 
sion theory” of criticism, by which 
the “alive-ness” of a book is made 
to transcend its goodness, truth, 
and beauty. But as a rich cross- 
section of our literary life, and as 
a colorful and revealing record of a 
strongly affirmative mind, Three 
Worlds should be read by every stu- 
dent of our times. C. McC. 


Church and State in Tudor Ireland. 
By Robert Dudley Edwards, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $7.50. 
Dr. Edwards’s book is a well- 

documented, conscientious study of 

the earliest penal laws against 

Irish Catholics. It has grown out 

of a thesis approved for the degree 
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of Ph.D. of the University of Lon- 
don and is intended for the student 
already familiar with the history of 
the time rather than for the general 
reader. 

Confining himself to the milder 
phase of the persecution—from 
1534 until 1603—when systematic 
enforcement of the laws was im- 
possible for the English Govern- 
ment, the author follows step by 
step the complicated story of the 
political and religious elements 
which intermingled in sixteenth- 
century Ireland. From the rebel- 
lion of Silken Thomas in 1534—not 
at first a religious quarrel—we are 
led through the confusion of eccle- 
siastical and political issues in the 
days of the Geraldine League and 
during Séan O’Neill’s fight up to the 
final nine-year war, under Hugh 
O’Neill when the religious charac- 
ter of the struggle had became obvi- 
ous. 

Dr. Edwards shows why, during 
these seventy years, the English 
Crown was in no position to enforce 
its prohibition of Catholic worship. 
Contrary to a view common until 
recently, Henry VIII. did not—be- 
cause he could not afford to—pro- 
claim a ruthless war of extermina- 
tion against the Catholics of Ire- 
Jand. Nor did the Reformation un- 
der Edward VI. get very far in Ire- 
land. Not until Elizabeth came to 
the throne was it possible to perse- 
cute Irish Catholics on a large scale 
with reasonable hope of success. 
Even then the government had to 
move with a certain degree of cau- 
tion, and during the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign the fear of pro- 
voking dangerous resistance led to 
a relaxation of persecution. 

In studying the record of these 
dramatic events, the author has 
gone over every obtainable source 





























of information, making large use of 
the Irish state papers in London, 
the Carew collection at Lambeth, 
other collections at the Bodleian 
and at Trinity College, as well as 
the documents collected by the 
Jesuit scholar, Edmund Hogan, and 
by Cardinal Moran, and the ma- 
terial amassed by Father Myles V. 
Ronan, whom he considers more 
impartial but less accurate than 
Professor Jourdan. The index is 
thorough and the exhaustive bibli- 
ography is neatly arranged. 

Dr. Edwards pays a handsome 
tribute to the missionary work 
among the people done by the Friars, 
especially the Franciscans; and in 
an appendix he gives a list of the 
Irish martyrs during this period. 
Once or twice, in connection with 
relatively unimportant matters, he 
lets slip an expression not too sym- 
pathetic towards Catholics; but his 
phrase “thrown to the Romish 
wolves” (page 196) is, we take it, 
ironical. 

It would be welcome news to 
learn that the author plans a sim- 
ilar study of the Irish penal laws 
during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. J. McS. 


The Right to Heresy. Castellio 
against Calvin. By Stefan Zweig. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

Zweig’s latest book is a severe in- 
dictment of the cruelty, hypocrisy 
and intolerance of the founder of 
Presbyterianism, John Calvin. 
While his drab account of Geneva 
under the “harsh, morose and op- 
pressive” rule of Calvin (1541- 
1564) tells us nothing new, it makes 
good reading for the few prejudiced 
non-Catholics who persist in prais- 
ing the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century for their love of liberty. 
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George Goyau’s book, Une Ville 
Eglise, Généve, reviewed by the 
present writer in these pages in 
1919, goes over the same ground 
more thoroughly. 

Let us look at the record, as Al 
Smith would say. Within five years 
Calvin had 35 dissenters burned at 
the stake, 13 hanged, 10 beheaded, 
and 76 banished. Geneva became a 
bibliocratie, as Choisy called it— 
ruled by the Bible, interpreted by 
one man, who allowed no one to 
exercise his private judgment. All 
Catholics were banished, all Cath- 
olic churches confiscated, the feasts 
of Easter and of Christmas pro- 
scribed, attendance at Protestant 
services made obligatory under 
severe penalties, the people’s 
amusements forbidden and string- 
ent rules about apparel enforced. 

Zweig is chiefly concerned with 
the burning of Servetus, who had 
sent his treatise against the Trinity 
to Calvin, and then dared enter 
Geneva despite the fact that Calvin 
had asserted he would never leave 
it alive. He draws a good portrait 
of Castellio, an obscure humanist, 
who taught for a time in Calvin’s 
Academy, and won Calvin’s intense 
hatred by stigmatizing his treat- 
ment of Servetus as plain murder 
against the Gospel of Christ. The 
author quotes largely from Castel- 
lio’s plea for toleration—De Hzre- 
ticis—and from his answer to Cal- 
vin’s savage and scurrilous tract 
against him (Contra Libellum Cal- 
vini). 

Castellio was right in his out- 
spoken condemnation of Calvin’s 
cruelty and intolerance, especially 
as private judgment had been made 
the basic law of the Reformation 
teaching; he was wrong when he 
declared that no man could arrive 
at certainty with regard to the en- 
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tire Gospel of Christ. To his mind 
an infallible Church interpreting 
the Gospel—Catholicism—did not 
and could not exist. 

Zweig is right in condemning 
Calvin for acting on the principle 
that any means was lawful to use 
against the enemies of his particu- 
lar gospel; he is wrong in crediting 
this principle to St. Ignatius and 
the Jesuits. Zweig is right when 
he rejoices that to-day no one is 
sent to the stake for his private 
opinions; he is wrong when he tells 
us that “Cromwell’s England gave 
ample scope to the liberal and 
democratic ideas of the State,” and 
that our Declaration of Independ- 
ence “issued from the Puritan 
spirit.” B. &. C. 


Obiter Scripta. By George Santa- 
yana. Edited by Justus Buchler 
and Benjamin Schwartz. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

Any criticism of this collection to 
be more than superficially descrip- 
tive, would have to survey, at least 
from a distance, the entire range of 
Mr. Santayana’s contribution to the 
sum of ideas on philosophy and re- 
lated spheres, because the book 
really presents a cross section of his 
esthetic and philosophic thought. 
The two editors had the happy idea 
of rescuing from magazines and 
serial publications, scattered lec- 
tures, essays and reviews spanning 
a period of thirty years, not found 
in any of the author’s books. The 
collection carries the imprimatur 
of Mr. Santayana in a preface that 
is a kind of confessional. A little 
in the vein of Henry Adams deplor- 
ing his Education, the author 
thinks that this book reveals not 
only the mental climate in which he 
has for the most part lived, but be- 
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trays how much he has suffered 
from a slack education, from con- 
flicting traditions, deadening social 
pressure, academic lumber and par- 
tisan heat about false problems. He 
even goes so far as to suggest that 
it might be well, were he given the 
opportunity in a second life, to clear 
away all his works, and compose a 
single book that would uncover his 
true vein, “perfect in style, sure and 
rich in familiar learning, and flow- 
ing in one jet from the suffering 
spirit of man.” 

No reader while under the spell 
of Mr. Santayana’s thought and ex- 
pression can regret his early ex- 
posure to conflicting traditions. No 
doubt their clash and interchange 
have endowed his musical thought 
and style with rich overtones and a 
play of fascinating color. This 
“disability” moreover has enabled 
him to understand the lucid, logi- 
cal Latin mind and to sympathize 
with the metaphysical, poetic, im- 
aginative spirit of the North. 

The selections, save one, are 
made with the fine discrimination 
that wins the author’s approval. 
He finds “two precisely of his best 
work” included, “The Unknow- 
able,” the Herbert Spencer Lecture 
at Oxford, 1923, and “Ultimate Re- 
ligion,” a paper read at The Hague 
in the Domus Spinozana, in 1932. 
In these two articles the essence of 
Mr. Santayana’s philosophy is to be 
found, the philosophy of a dog- 
matic naturalist, basing himself on 
“the humanly unknowable process 
of animal life.” 

There are evidences scattered 
throughout the author’s writings 
that in seeking philosophic detach- 
ment, in striving to live above the 
arena, he is inclined to carry this 
aloofness too far for the under- 
standing of some of the most sig- 



































nificant phases of human life. Still, 
his philosophic thought is not the 
product of the mind alone. In the 
words of William Butler Yeats, Mr. 
Santayana has thought “in the mar- 
row bone.” 

The book includes a full bibli- 
ography of the author’s published 
writings. M. C. M. 


The Well of English. By Blanche 

Mary Kelly. New York: Harper 

& Bros. $3.00. 

No one who has closely studied 
the history of English literature can 
fail to realize not only that it is one 
of the greatest literatures of the 
world, but that it has been sur- 
charged with Catholic tradition, 
feeling, and thought. To what an 
amazing and persistent degree these 
elements have shaped and colored 
it is too often ignored or forgotten. 
Dr. Kelly’s book is a brave and bril- 
liant study of this problem which 
no sincere student, whatever his 
faith, can afford to pass by. 

To read it is to discover how de- 
lightful a book can be when it is as 
informative, stimulating and pene- 
trating in its criticism as The Well 
of English. It is plainly the result 
of wide reading and clear thinking 
and bears the stamp of a very defi- 
nite personality endowed with intel- 
lectual courage and critical sense of 
a high order. 

Dr. Kelly is not afraid to be con- 
sistent for while she treats con- 
temporary writers with sympathy 
she applies to them the standards 
by which sound criticism has al- 
ways measured the great writers of 
the past. Hence, while respecting 
talent and reverencing genius, she 
refuses to praise those false proph- 
ets of the hour whom she has meas- 
ured with unwavering integrity and 
found wanting. It is significant 
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that the last half of the book is 
given to a consideration of writers 
from 1798 down. This is a recog- 
nition of the present trend in his- 
tory and literature to devote more 
study than formerly to the last cen- 
tury and a half and to the tenden- 
cies which became manifest in that 
period. There is, then, nothing old- 
fashioned about this volume which 
provides both the general reader 
and the professor looking for a 
stimulating work in modern litera- 
ture something too profitable to 
miss. 

As an indication of Dr. Kelly’s 
point of view and in proof of her 
penetration and independence of 
judgment here are a few brief quo- 
tations: “The Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment was a deliberate and con- 
certed attempt to return to the van- 
tage point of the Catholic ages in 
matters of art and literature. It 
was one more attempt to adopt the 
Catholic esthetic without accepting 
the discipline which inspired it.” 
Of Christina Rossetti’s devotional 
verse Dr. Kelly writes: “Its fervor 
is marred by a profound melan- 
choly which is in itself a sufficient 
indication of the extent to which 
she was cut off from her Catholic 
heritage.” The tendency of Walter 
Pater’s teachings was challenged 
even in his own lifetime, but Dr. 
Kelly absolves him: “It is especially 
in his poetry that Lionel Johnson 
shows himself Pater’s disciple, for 
it is his poetry that shows the direc- 
tion in which Pater’s ideals pointed, 
following which direction Johnson 
came into the Catholic Church.” 
Finally, here is a shrewd thrust 
which proves to be a heartening 
revelation: “The most amazing of 
Shaw’s heroines is the one who got 
out of hand and turned out to be 
heroic in the old despised romantic 
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sense,—largely because she is what 
she really was. Shaw’s St. Joan is 
not the authentic Joan of Arc (how 
could she be?), but in many respects 
this man who condemns romance, 
the spirit of wonder, above all, holi- 
ness, and who describes Joan as the 
first Protestant, comes closer to pre- 
senting her vera effigies than does 
Shakespeare.” These judgments 
are keen. The book abounds in 
them. 
3. 3. Me 


Saint Boniface. By Godfrey Kurth. 
Translated by Right Rev. Victor 
Day. Insertions from Latest His- 
torical Findings by Rev. Francis 
S. Betten, S.J. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00. 
Few men in Christian history 

have played a more important réle 

than the missionary monk who 
brought the kingdom of the Franks 
into intimate and friendly relation- 

ship with the Holy See almost a 

century before the crowning of 

Charlemagne. Indeed, Boniface 

has been spoken of as the “Father 

of Christian civilization” in Central 

Europe. Yet, unfortunately, his life 


SHORTER 


BioGRAPHY: Joan of Arc: Self 
Portrait. Compiled and translated 
into English from the original Latin 
and French sources. By Willard 
Trask (New York: Stackpole Sons. 
$2.00). It has always been the 
opinion of the present reviewer that 
Joan of Arc was her own best biog- 
rapher—and that the testimony of 
her trial and the touchingly per- 
sonal memories brought out at the 
rehabilitation brought her nearer 
than any later narratives. These 
have, of course, been the basis of all 
recent biographies, in addition to 
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and work are not well known to the 
average Catholic. It is a matter of 
more than ordinary interest, there- 
fore, to have in English a sketch of 
this great man, written by a com- 
petent scholar who is also a devout 
Catholic. The author of the pres- 
ent volume is the distinguished 
Godfrey Kurth, who some sixty 
years ago, after his initiation into 
the scientific study of history in 
France and Germany, established 
at the University of Liége, the first 
school of scientific study of history 
in Belgium, antedating all similar 
institutions in England and 
America. 

The present work—one of twen- 
ty-eight volumes which he pro- 
duced—has been well translated by 
Msgr. Day; and Father Betten has 
augmented it with passages—care- 
fully distinguished from the origi- 
nal text—which bring it up to date. 
Written in an easy, familiar style 
by a man whose approach to his 
subject was both religious and sci- 
entific, it will interest the devout 
reader and at the same time possess 
value for the student of early medi- 
eval history. J. Mcs. 


NOTICES 


being quoted directly by Quicherat, 
Pierre Champion, T. Douglas Mur- 
ray and others. But the present lit- 
tle volume is unique in presenting 
nothing but a gathering of the 
Maid’s own words—as recounted in 
the records of both trials, in her 
trenchant letters to the English 
officers in France and in various 
contemporary documents. For 
those already familiar enough with 
her story to be able to fill in the de- 
tails of the unfolding tragedy, these 
words from one of the most amaz- 
ing and inspiring and least self-con- 









































scious women who ever made his- 
tory will bring a veritable thrill. “It 
was a wonderful thing to hear her 
speak,” testified her companion De 
Commy. One shares his wonder as 
the pathos, the purity, the quench- 
less faith and courage of her words 
come echoing down the ages. 

Ignatius Loyola. A General in the 
Church Militant. By Robert Harvey 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.25). In view of the fact that 
the Jesuits have been the victims for 
centuries of the calumny of unfair 
Protestant controversialists, an en- 
thusiastic biography of their foun- 
der by a Protestant minister is cer- 
tainly of interest to Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. The one aim 
of Dr. Harvey, minister of the Fort 
Garry United Church of Winnipeg, 
is, not to write a history of the 
Jesuits or to estimate their influ- 
ence, but to set forth the life, work 
and spirit of their founder, and, he 
certainly succeeds in giving us an 
accurate, full-sized portrait of St. 
Ignatius. In proof thereof his book 
has been accepted by the Jesuits 
themselves as one of the “Science 
and Culture Series,” published un- 
der the able editorship of Father 
Husslein, S.J. 

Mohammed. By Essad Bey (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50). Essad Bey, the most recent 
biographer of Mohammed, is a good 
story-teller. The flavor of The 
Arabian Nights is in his pages, 
which describe the desert and its 
people before the coming of the 
Prophet, his rapid rise to fame and 
power, and the final organization of 
the Republic of God, the theocratic, 
socialistic State of Islam. It is a 
readable story rather than a his- 
tory. In sharp contrast with other 
biographies,—that of Margoliouth, 
for example,—it makes no attempt 
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at accuracy of detail, and is not to 
be trusted upon the various contro- 
verted points involved in the early 
chapters of Islam. 

The Dust of Her Sandals. By A. 
de Castro Albarran. Translated by 
Sister Mary Bernarda, B.V.M. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.00). 
This is not a biography of St. Teresa 
of Avila, but a brief record of hap- 
penings in her life written in a style 
that reminds one of the Fioretti of 
St. Anthony and of St. Francis of 
Assisi. They are all taken from 
authentic documents, such as the 
Espicilegio Historial and her Auto- 
biography. These “little deeds” of 
St. Teresa, which the author 
quaintly calls the “dust of her san- 
dals,” reveal the Saint’s love of pov- 
erty and mortification, her sense of 
humor, her manifold activities, her 
abundant common sense, and her 
perfect union with Our Lord. 

Life Was Like That. By Mary 
Doyle (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.75). A light and airy auto- 
biography by a little sister to the 
Gibson Girl, who started life in a 
flat on 115th Street, near Eighth 
Avenue—‘“Irish Harlem” as_ she 
calls it. Mary Doyle enjoyed a gayly 
tinted career, which ran its course 
in and out of many glamorous and 
interesting spots in New York of 
the pre-War period—the newsstand 
at the old Waldorf-Astoria, where 
she observed at close range (and 
with no little humorous appreci- 
ation!) the well-known habitués of 
the famous Peacock Alley, and a 
similar vantage point in the (then) 
new Hotel Plaza. The second haif 


of the book is concerned with her 
exciting adventures as a reporter on 
the New York World, when she 
worked on many famous cases— 
notably those involving Dorothy Ar- 
nold, 


Jared Flagg, Lieutenant 
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Becker, Oom the Omnipotent, and 
finally the international intrigue 
which centered on von Bernstorff, 
Boy-Ed and von Papen. Her book 
will be highly entertaining to read- 
ers who expect no more than some 
gay gossip of a vanished era in New 
York. 

The Life of Mother St. Urban. By 
Rev. Thomas D. Williams (Balti- 
more: John Murphy Co. $2.00). 
The Congregation of Bon Secours 
was founded in 1824 in Paris with 
the special aim of caring for the sick 
in their homes. A good idea of the 
spirit of this Community may be 
gathered from this touching biogra- 
phy of the saintly Mother St. Urban 
(1857-1933), which tells us of her 
labors in London, Detroit, Balti- 
more and Washington, picturing 
her as a perfect religious, an inde- 
fatigable worker, a great lover of 
the poor, an able administrator, and 
a beloved superior. Some have 
erticized these Sisters for departing 
from their primitive rule by assum- 
ing the care of the sick in hospitals. 
But the author defends them on the 
plea that conditions have changed 
greatly in the last one hundred 
years. The hospital gives the Sis- 
ters a wider scope for their aposto- 
late among the sick, and enables 
them to train their novices so that 
they may be officially recognized by 
the medical profession. 


History AND TRAVEL: Early Ex- 
plorations and Mission Establish- 
ments in Texas. By Edward W. 
Heusinger (San Antonio: The Nay- 
lor Co. $2.50). In this book Eng- 
lish readers, for the first time, are 
provided with a complete history of 
the early activity of Spanish ex- 
plorers and missionaries in Texas. 
The active manifestation of Spanish 
interest in the natives of Texas be- 
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gan in 1684, as a counter-move to 
the colonizing efforts of La Salle, 
but it died out again as soon as the 
French were no longer a menace. 
A similar sequence occurred a little 
later when the Frenchman Saint- 
Denis appeared in the neighborhood 
of the Red River. On a third occa- 
sion, again stimulated by French 
competition, the Spanish authori- 
ties pushed forward in support of 
the missionaries. The present vol- 
ume gives in detail the complete 
story of these attempts to civilize 
and convert Texas. Working over 
the readily available sources, with- 
out pretending to exhaust the field, 
the author has constructed a read- 
able and reliable volume, with help- 
ful appendices, and an ingenious 
map which may be laid flat along 
side the book, as a visual help to 
the reader. Would that maps were 
more common in books, and that 
all were as cleverly made as this 
one! 

Mexican Interlude. By Joseph 
Henry Jackson (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). This inter- 
estingly written volume of a trip by 
motor from Laredo, Texas, to Mexi- 
co City, contains a series of pleas- 
ant pictures of city and country life 
and introduces the reader to some 
of the art treasures and the arche- 
ological remains of Mexico. Either 
the author has kept his eyes, his 
ears and his heart hermetically 
closed against everything connected 
with the tragic experiences of the 
Mexican people in these present 
times, or else his manuscript has 
been carefully expurgated by some 
friend of the Mexican Government. 
In view of the fact that he carried 
a letter of introduction to Diego Ri- 
vera and was his guest, of course, 
no well-informed reader will look 
for a complete story. 






































Gaspé the Romantique. By Olive 
W. Smith (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00). Olive Smith, 
a native of the country, has written 
a charming travelog of the Gaspé 
Peninsula, that eastern arm of the 
Province of Quebec that stretches 
out into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
She describes Gaspé’s early dis- 
covery and history, its towns and 
villages, its birds, trees and flowers, 
its homes, farms, schools and 
churches, its industries, its legends. 
The text is embellished with some 
excellent photographs, and some 
good pen and ink sketches. The 
motor trip through the Gaspé coun- 
try is one of the finest excursions 
on the American continent. 

We Soviet Women. By Tatiana 
Tchernavin. Translated by N. Alex- 
ander (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50). Mme. Tchernavin 
has written another severe indict- 
ment of the brutal, tyrannous and 
murderous régime of Soviet Russia. 
Her later book gives the history of 
fifteen Russian women—students, 
servants, spies, writers, officials, 
peasants—degraded and unsexed 
by Soviet paganism. “Vera,” the 
daughter of a Russian priest, is 
driven to suicide when rejected as 
a school teacher; “a _ peasant 
woman” proves the utter failure of 
the much-lauded collective farms; 
“a girl student” reveals the immo- 
rality of the student body and the 
University’s lack of real culture; 
“the wife of a Soviet official” tells 
of the unlimited power of inefficient 
wives of party leaders; “Alimony” 
contains statistics of abortions and 
divorces. The author herself got a 
divorce and remarried her own hus- 
band merely to lower their rent! 
This book shows how degraded a 
country becomes when it turns its 
back upon God and His Christ. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: Noél! Noél! By 
Henri Ghéon (Paris: Flammarion. 
5 fr.50). For anyone with even a 
reading knowledge of French no 
more exquisite little Christmas gift 
could be imagined than this Noél! 
of Henri Ghéon. Beginning with 
the Gospel story of the mysterious 
Feast which, at the moment of the 
winter solstice, unites Divinity and 
Humanity, infinite goodness and 
the tenderness of childhood, the 
volume then traces its liturgy, its 
inspiration to artists of many cen- 
turies and the customs which have 
grown up about its celebration in all 
nations. The accompanying illus- 
trations—which include carvings 
from the Catacombs, windows at 
Chartres, reproductions in color of 
old illuminations, paintings from 
the Christian masters and even con- 
temporary photographs—make in 
themselves an enchanting collec- 
tion. And M. Ghéon’s comments 
are what one has learned to expect 
from this unique commentator: 
fresh, vital, maturely tolerant and 
naively touching. 

After All. By Clarence Day (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50). 
While this book may not attain the 
tremendous success awarded to the 
author’s Life With Father, it should 
appeal to a very wide circle of read- 
ers who will cherish its sustained 
gayety and appreciate its underly- 
ing acumen. Before his death last 
December, Day had revised his sec- 
ond book, The Crow’s Nest, weeding 
out, rewriting and adding almost as 
much again in the form of new 
drawings, essays and verse, so that 
the present volume, published post- 
humously, is according to his own 
plan. It is remarkable for breadth, 
versatility, and most of all, for its 
amiable and benevolent spirit, rare 
in a book of humor. 
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The Social Worker in the Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Delinquency. 
By Margaretta Williamson (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$2.50). Professional and amateur 
welfare workers, teachers, pastors 
and all others interested in the 
means of curtailing delinquency, 
will find this an illuminating text- 
book and a valuable source of in- 
formation. It is the fourth unit of 
a Job Analysis Series project under- 
taken by the American Association 
of Social Workers, and contains a 
clear analysis of the province and 
functions of Probation and Parole, 
followed by a descriptive list of the 
social agencies engaged in the pre- 
vention of delinquency. As it is 
general in scope and intended for 
the use of people of all creeds, the 
emphasis is on the humane rather 
than the religious element. 

Sacred Music and the Catholic 
Church. By Rev. George V. Pred- 
more (Boston: McLaughlin & 
Reilly). In a concise manual em- 
ploying the question and answer 
method, Father Predmore has com- 
piled a very adequate summary of 
the important points on Church 
music. The book should be most 
welcome to choirmasters and to 
anyone interested in obtaining cor- 
rect information on a much debated 
subject. It includes among other 
things Papal documents referring 
to Church music, a description of 
its proper character and the choir 
that should render it, the music of 
the liturgical year and a partial list 
of unliturgical Church music. 


Fiction: Honourable Estate. By 
Vera Brittain (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50). As was to be 
expected from Vera Brittain this is 
an earnest and deep-searching study 
of woman’s place in to-day’s world, 
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and of the years from 1890 to 1930, 
which saw so great a change in her 


economic, political and domestic 
status. Marriage is taken as the 
central theme, and so the title is 
chosen from the marriage service. 
Three marriages are described in 
detail, selected evidently with a 
view to contrasting the unhappy— 
or, at best, empty—lot of wives in 
the Victorian-Edwardian era, with 
the greater liberty and self-fulfill- 
ment of the wife of to-day. What- 
ever one’s views, the problems pre- 
sented as typical are so individual 
that the argument appears neither 
quite fair nor very convincing. 
Moreover, all three marriages are 
lacking in the first requisite—love, 
although the cards are stacked 
somewhat by the gratuitious gift of 
respect in the modern ménage. And 
the question is forcibly, if uninten- 
tionally, brought to mind: should 
not the havoc seen on all sides to- 
day make us particularly discrimi- 
nating in what we accept as “pro- 
gressive” movements? There is a 
portion of the book, reminiscent of 
the war experiences in Testament 
of Youth, to which we take excep- 
tion as condoning moral transgres- 
sion, and although we admire the 
author’s thoughtful sincerity, we 
feel that no great loss would arise 
from a tempering of her candor. 
Level Crossing. By Phyllis Bot- 
tome (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.00). Here Phyllis 
Bottome presents an adventure 
story of life in the America of the 
Movies. Part of the action is laid 
in the luxury setting of the ultra- 
ultra rich, and part of it amidst a 
group of melodramatic kidnapers. 
The author has provided plenty of 
thrill and action, and the book is 
easily read and should be as easily 
turned into screen material. Cer- 
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tain episodes fail to carry convic- 
tion, but the story will serve to 
amuse if not taken too seriously. 
Its theme is that the cruel spirit of 
the gangster is simply a more lurid 
manifestation of willfulness and 
egotism comparable to the spirit of 
selfishness anywhere, especially in 
the society leader who cares only 
for power and _ self-gratification. 
Cleaving a clear path between these 
mountainous evils, the hero and 
heroine, with well-balanced whole- 
someness, hold fast to their ideals. 

The Wind Blows Over. By Wal- 
ter de la Mare (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). That Wal- 
ter de la Mare is preéminently a 
guide into the realms of fancy can 
be traced back, perhaps, to those 
eighteen rigorous years of his youth 
which fate decreed he should give 
to the compiling of drab statistics. 
In his escape from realism to im- 
agination he pipes us through lanes 
of gossamer fiction; the stories 
which make up the present collec- 
tion might almost be called Fairy 
Tales for Adults, for, like most real 
fairy tales, they portray the trans- 
figuration of emotions. In several 
of them is evident the writer’s deep 
love for and understanding of child- 
hood. All twelve of these stories 
of the spirit are what Louis Unter- 
meyer might call “metaphysical 
phantasies.” They will disappoint 
no reader who remembers pleas- 
antly the author’s Memoirs of a 
Midget, and they will, no doubt, 
draw many a new admirer to Mr. 
de la Mare’s train. 

Eggs and Baker. By John Mase- 
field (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). Here is a fine novel, 
the story of a prayerful, charitable 
baker, Robert Mansell, who has 
been placed in provincial England 
of half a century ago. He was a 
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conscientious and liberal fellow, 
much given to discussion of the 
world’s wrongs, and with scrupu- 
lous impartiality, he used his eggs 
to nourish the hungry or to pelt 
promoters of injustice. Easy, clear 
and bold, the style is characteristic 
of the poet laureate, who has so 
often shown us, in unmistakable 
portraiture, the persevering plow- 
man or the star-guided sailor. Mr. 
Masefield has known life in its 
dregs, and he dearly loves an un- 
vanquished victim. He has the gift 
of transmitting the fire of his in- 
dignation, aroused by social injus- 
tice and by public apathy towards 
the tragedy of the slums. 

An Old Heart Goes A-Journeying. 
By Hans Fallada (New York: Simon 
& Schuster. $2.50). Nothing could 
be more in keeping with the holi- 
day mood than this light-hearted 
jaunty adventure of the dear, kind, 
helpless old professor and his lov- 
able little minx of a godchild,—both 
beset by wicked villains and sur- 
rounded by venturesome children, 
country constables, fantastic farm- 
ers, blustering magistrates, and a 
highly desirable (and fortunately 
eligible) young doctor. Into a very 
large mental receptacle stir a small 
portion of Peter Pan, a soupcgon of 
Wonderland’s Alice, a pinch of 
Mary Poppins, a flavoring of The 
Old Curiosity Shop, and after mix- 
ing well, sprinkle lightly over all a 
generous grating of Hans Andersen, 
and—having made sure of an old- 
fashioned German cook for the bak- 
ing,—you will have something very 
like this astonishingly tasty titbit 
to be served up with the garnishings 
of George Salter’s attractive illus- 
trations. 


CHILDREN’S Books: There is space 
for hardly more than a listing of a 
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number of juveniles which arrived 
too late for inclusion in our De- 
cember review. Incipient admirals 
will emerge from the reading of 
Charles J. Finger’s Our Navy 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00), a 
vivid outline history of the American 
Navy from its origin to the present; 
incipient flyers, from the reading of 
Our Airmen (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00), in which Irving Crump and 
John W. Newton give a glowing ac- 
count replete with glossary, maps 
and portraits, of the men who are 
making aviation history; incipient 
saints, from the reading of Father 
Neil Boyton’s Red Robes, an excit- 
ing story of the heroic Father Bré- 
beuf (Benziger Bros. $1.00). 

Boys, and their sisters, too, will 
share in the joy of Albanian Wonder 
Tales (Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.00), retold by a former Minister 
to Albania, Post Wheeler, and illus- 
trated by the Petershams; in the 
further adventures of Those Plum- 
mer Children as related by Christine 
Noble Govan in Judy and Chris 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00); in 
A Treasure-Ship of Old Quebec by 
Ethel Hume Bennett (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.75), thrills and history all 
in one. 

The girls themselves will claim 
the lively Peggy Covers the News 
by a staff reporter on the New York 
Herald Tribune, Emma _ Bugbee 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00); Susan- 
nah, the exciting and authentic story 
of a little girl with the Mounties, by 
Muriel Denison with Marguerite 
Bryan’s delightful pictures (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00). The very little 
ones will fall straight away in love 
with Jean Hebbelynck’s altogether 
fascinating pictures in The King’s 
Christmas Present, tales adapted 
from the French of Camille Melloy 
by Joan Windham (Sheed & Ward. 
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$1.50); they will get to know the 

real Saint Nicholas in Henri Ghéon’s 
story of him strikingly illustrated 
by Elisabeth Ivanovsky (Sheed & 
Ward. $1.25); and to love and ad- 
mire the real Saint Paul in Joan 
Windham’s inimitable telling of his 
Adventures for which Francois Bis- 
son has drawn the pictures (Sheed 
& Ward. $1.50); Munro Leaf will 
teach them manners and they will 
laugh so much at his funny pictures 
that they will never suspect he is 
teaching them anything. Manners 
Can Be Fun (Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00). 


PAMPHLET PuBLicaTions: An im- 
portant publication is the School 
Year Religious Instruction Manual 
(10 cents), carrying a carefully 
worked out course of study, with 
suggested aids, for grades five 
through eight, intended for teach- 
ers of Catholic children attending 
public schools. This Manual has 
been prepared by the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine and may be 
had from its National Center, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the publisher, 
St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J. It is well documented with 
supplementary bibliography, vis- 
ual aids and music programs. Pre- 
liminary Studies of the Texas Cath- 
olic Historical Society introduce to 
English-speaking Americans an 
English text of “The First Amer- 
ican Play” given in Mexico City in 
the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The translation is by Dr. 
Carlos E. Castaneda, historiographer 
of the Mission Era in Texas and is 
accompanied by the original in 
Spanish and an article by Dr. Casta- 
neda on the play, reprinted from 
THE CaTHoLic Wor.p of January, 
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1932 (Austin, Tex.: St. Edward’s 
University, Headquarters of the 
Texas Knights of Columbus His- 
torical Commission). 

The Catholic Mind. The early Oc- 
tober issue is devoted to Spain, con- 
taining the Holy Father’s discourse 
to the Spanish refugees and a Vati- 
can broadcast on Spain. The later 
number reprints an address on 
“Communism in Education” by 
Harry S. McDevitt together with 
two given at the Holy Name Con- 
vention, one by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate and the other by Alfred E. 
Smith. With evident point and 
timeliness, the issue of November 
8th invites and facilitates study of 
the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on 
“The Christian Constitution of 
States” by accompanying the text 
with questions and book and maga- 
zine references. The America Press 
also publishes a reprint of the En- 
cyclical of Pope Leo, On the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes, and 
statistics on Communism in the U. 
S. A., by Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, 
S.J., also arranged for Study Club 
use with questions and references 
(New York: The America Press, 5 
cents each). 

A “C. T. S. Leaflet,” by Leslie A. 
St. L. Toke, B.A., succinctly states 
Why the Pope Has Condemned Com- 
munism by contrasting the teaching 
of the Church with the tenets of 
Communism. The Use and Misuse 
of Films and The Propagation of the 
Faith are the explanatory titles un- 
der which the Holy Father’s En- 
cyclicals, Vigilanti Cura and Rerum 
Ecclesiz, are presented. We are 
indebted to the Benedictines of Tal- 
acre for the exquisite meditations 
on the “Magnificat” taken from the 
private notes df Mother Mary Teresa 
of the Angels whose life has not yet 
been given to the public in English. 
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Confession Prayers make prepara- 
tion, confession and thanksgiving 
admirably simple and fruitful for 
the little child. Rev. Sir John R. 
O’Connell tells very charmingly the 
history of the famous reproductions 
of The Crib of the Nativity as a 
flowering of devotion to the Babe of 
Bethlehem. The Gates of Heaven 
and How They Were Opened to Man- 
kind is the alluring title of a simple 
and attractive outline of Catholic 
doctrine, addressed to parents and 
children “a long way from a Cath- 
olic school” by Fflorens Roch. In 
dealing with the question, Is a Reli- 
gion Necessary?, Father Mathieu, 
S.J., starts from the destructive con- 
cept of “superstition” and “opium 
of the people” and builds construc- 
tively on the testimony of mankind 
to the revelation of Christ and His 
continued manifestation through 
the Church. The translation is by 
Rev. L. J. M. Barrett, S.J. The life 
of Saint Cuthbert is introduced by 
the Rev. J. P. Wadsworth with a de- 
scription of the once-famous shrine 
at Durham. The perennial vitality 
and flexibility of the Church is in- 
terestingly demonstrated in The 
Messengers of the Faith and Other 
New Expressions of Religious Life 
which, on two continents, answer 
new needs in new modes of the un- 
changing Spirit. There is point and 
inspiration in the retelling of the 
martyrdom of the Faith in England 
under Elizabeth as E. F. Shellard 
has done in the story of The Traitor 
(London: The Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety, 5 cents each). 

Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., de- 
scribes graphically the miracle of 
Pentecost as the potential for the 
Catholic of to-day who also receives 
the fire and power of the Holy Spirit 
in The Sacrament of Catholic Action 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work 
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Press, 10 cents). Which more near- 
ly approximates the following of 
Christ, the Catholic “moderate” or 
the Catholic “extremist,” is strong- 
ly answered, in the words of the 
New Testament, by Rev. Paul Han- 
ly Furfey, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, in Catholic Ex- 
tremism (Silver Spring, Md.: The 
Preservation of the Faith Magazine, 
10 cents). An interesting sum- 
mary of the remarkable life of 
Kateri Tekakwitha, the Lily of the 
Mohawks, 1656-1680 as told by Rev. 
Edward Lecompte, S.J., and trans- 
lated by Lawrence Drummond, 
LL.D., urges us to invoke her mi- 
raculous intercession and hasten 
the Church’s decree on her sanctity 
(Montreal: The Messenger Press). 

The question, what about Ethi- 
opians at home?, is pressed with 
earnestness and kindliness in A 
Study in Black and White by Rev. 
Thomas Meehan, showing the work 
of the Church for the Negro as re- 
flecting the Spirit of Christ. Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., shows the 
import of The Priesthood as “A Di- 
vine Institution.” In story form, 
Rev. Patrick F. Harvey, S.J., pro- 
vides guideposts in The Search for 
the True Church (Huntington, Ind.: 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, 5 cents). 

Practical difficulties as well as 
conscientious obligations are fully 
presented in The Rights and Duties 
of Labour, by Very Rev. Canon Kel- 
leher, S.T.L. The Pope and the 
Cinema presents the official transla- 
tion of the Encyclical, “Vigilanti 
Cura.” Rev. Owen Francis Dudley 
faces the oft-insinuated “failure of 
Christianity” with the historic fact 
of The Church Unconquerable. In a 
group of little stories, entitled 


Father Tim’s Talks, Rev. C. D. Mc- 
Enniry, C.SS.R., instructs on the 
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requisites for receiving Catholic 
baptism, and on devotion to the 


“Promises” of the Sacred Heart. 
Three radio talks given in Mel- 
bourne, by the Rev. H. A. Johnston, 
S.J., on the significance of the case 
of Dr. Angus of the University of 
Sydney treat the anomaly of Religion 
Without Authority. Prelude to Cath- 
olic Action is the very appropriate 
and significant title given to the or- 
ganization and program of a study 
group of Catholic graduates of the 
University of Melbourne by Very 
Rev. W. P. Hackett, S.J. Saint 
Aloysius Gonzaga, by Rev. C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., and Saint Ignatius Loy- 
ola, by Rev. G. O’Neill, S.J., M.A., are 
as interesting as they are inspiring 
and instructive. Father O’Neill 
contributes also a most readable ac- 
count of Irish Missioners and Eng- 
land’s Conversion. Hints to Happi- 
ness for the Sick, by Rev. T. Hege- 
mann, S.J., and reprints of The Best 
Seller and Forever and Forever, by 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., complete 
the prolific output of the Australian 
Catholic Truth Society (Melbourne, 
5 cents each). 

Improper Motion Pictures, the 
Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI.; 
Prayers Before and After Communion, 
compiled by Rev. Joseph I. Malloy, 
C.S.P., from choice sources and at- 
tractively arranged; the important 
question, Have I a Vocation?, dis- 
cussed by a group of boys with a 
priest, by Rev. James F. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.P.; Mother Mary and 
Mother America, a forceful appeal 
for the ideals of America and their 
preservation under the patronage 
of the Immaculate Conception, by 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D.; 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s indispen- 
sable Tactics of Communism in ques- 
tion and answer form; Rev. Gena- 
dius Diez’s history of Spain’s Strug- 





























gle Against Anarchism and Commu- 
nism, written with the authority of 
one who comes from a rural dis- 
trict of that country, comprise the 
recent Paulist Press publications 
(New York, 5 cents each). 

In The Spirit of Quadragesimo 
Anno, Rev. Ignatius Cox, S.J., Ph.D., 
develops the theme that “the law of 
love is the spiritual gravity which 
holds the moral world together.” 
Floyd Keeler tells an unusually ar- 
resting story of his soul struggle 
Outside and In the Church. The 
characteristics of The Catholic 
Front are outlined by Rev. Edward 
Lodge Curran, Ph.D., and a plea for 
A Relief from Relief of W.P.A. and 
P.W.A. made by Patrick F. Scanlan 
(Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society, 10 cents each). 

International Conciliation in Sep- 
tember presents official declarations 
of “British,” “French” and “Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy.” The October 
issue carries three papers by the 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull: 
“American Foreign Trade Policies,” 
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“The Responsibility of Govern- 
ments and Peoples” and “American 
Foreign Relations”; “The Conse- 
quences of Economic Nationalism,” 
by Lionel Robbins of the University 
of London; “World Police for World 
Peace,” by Viscount Allenby; “Eu- 
rope at the Crossroads,” by Kamil 
Krofta, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Czechoslovakia; and “France 
Faithful to Democracy,” by the 
French Premier, Léon Blum. The 
“Speech of Chancellor Hitler at 
Nuremberg,” the “German Evan- 
gelical Church Letter” and the 
“German Evangelical Church Mani- 
festo” with the “Address of Pope 
Pius XI. to Spanish Refugees” and 
an article on “The Federation of 
India,” by Lord Linlithgow, form 
the content for November (New 
York: 405 West 117th Street, 5 
cents acopy). “The Common Men- 
ace of Economic and Military Arma- 
ments”*is the Cobden Lecture for 
1936, by Professor William E. Rap- 
pard (London: Cobden-Sanderson, 
25 cents). 
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